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ABSTRACT 

Presented are results of a project which reviewed and 
critically analyzed the research literature and produced a 
bibliography of 291 books, reports, and articles related to the 
mainstreaming of preschool handicapped children. It is explained that 
major project activities involved searching the literature, 
interviewing experts in early childhood education, and visiting local 
preschool programs. Discussed in the first half of the document are^ 
historical trends in the education of handicapped children, issues in 
early intervention and in early childhood mainstreaming, and problems 
in the research methodology. Summarized are- considerations in^ 
developing an integrated early childhood program, and issues involved 
in a child's transition from such a program to an elementary school. 
Among conclusions reported are that the value of an intervention 
program depends on the degree to which that program focuses on the 
child's special needs, and that greater public financial support is 
needed. Recommendations are also made regarding census taking by the 
states, future policies of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, and research needs. The second half of the document 
consists of the bibliography (Many entries are abstracted) , with 
author and subject indexes. (LS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A. Statement of Purpose 

Over the past few years there has been a growing tendency toward 
integration of handicapped youngsters into regular preschool, as well 
as into regular primary and secondary school programs. This trend 
toward ''ma i nstreami ng" affects hundreds of thousands of young children. 
Yet, what is ultimately at issue is the quality of education for all 
children. Ma i ns t ream i ng is but one way of addressing the issue. 

This review of research literature on integrating preschool, 
handicapped children into regular preschool programs was developed 
under Contract No. OEC- G-7^-9056 with the Division of Research of the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The U.S. Office of Education has identified assurance of equal 

opportunities for the handicapped as one of its priorities. To further 

this goal the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has established 

five primary objectives for the 1970s. Three of these objectives are 

most relevant for our purposes. 

o To assure that every handicapped child is receiving an 
appropriately designed education by 1980 (85% by 1978). 

o To secure the enrollment by 1978 of 850,000 (85%) preschool, 
handicapped children in Federal, State and local educational 
day care programs. 

o To assure that all handicapped children in the schools are 
served by trained personnel who are competent in the skills 
required to aid each child in reaching his full potential. 
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The Bureau Estimates that there are seven million handicapped children, 
one million of whofm are below the age of six.' Hundreds of thousands 
of thesie youngsters are affected by current legislation mandating 
early intervention for handicapped children under six in 35 states 
(bee Section V, Ta^le 1). 

In v i ew of the need to provide early intervention programs on 
a massive scale for our nation's handicapped youngsters, BEH has 
identified the integration of handicapped children into regular. pre- 
school classes as a potentially significant strategy for meeting this 
objective. The Bureau's Division of Research is developing a long- 
range research plan related to each of the major objectives and is 
identifying specific research tasks which merit immediate attention 
and support. 

In line with these objectives and activities, the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped awarded Wynne Associates a six-month 
contract to identify, evaluate, and integrate existing and ongoing 
research, literature and data relating to placing handicapped children 
in the mainstream of regular preschool programs, and to generate hypo- 
theses and researchable questions for more rigorous testing in future 
research. This document, written primarily for researchers and 
educators interested in the provision of education for young, handi- 
capped children, focuses on the review and analysis of the research 



Burc u of Education for the Handicapped. Better Educat ion for the 
Handicapped , Annual Reports, FY 1968 and FY 1969. 
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literature on preschool nua i ns t ream i nq in the context of the present 
ranqe of preschool proqrMms. "Ma i nstreami ng 1 1 is the term used to 
describe the integration of handicapped children into regular class- 
rooms. Cons idera t ion is also given to the integration of nonhandi- 
capped children into proqrams for handicapped children, i.e. "reverse- 
ma i ns t r earn i ng . 1 1 

The authors will attempt, however, to examine ma i n sir earn i ng 
from the perspective of the larger purpose of intervention programs 
for handicapped children. Discussed here are the implications of 
research on the efficacy of programs for young handicapped and 
"disadvantaged" children and the reasons professional educators, 
researchers and policy makers give for favoring ma i ns t reami ng . These 
rationales wi I I be examined in light of the available research evidence. 

Ma inst reami ng is in increasing vogue for many reasons, some 

philosophical, some empirical, and some financial or political. These 

reasons are discussed in their historical perspective in a later section. 

Kreinberg and Chow (-'239) provide insight into some of the pressures 

to ma i nst ream ■ i n the fol lowing passage : 

At this time, the field of special education is under- 
going upheaval because of pressures from state legislatures 
for educa t i ona I accoun tab i 1 i ty ; from state and fed era I litiga- 
tion against the exclusion of handicapped children from the 
regular classroom, and discriminatory Iff testing; and from the 
reduction in local and federal funding for special education. 
To these pressures are added the stresses that result from 
requiring teachers, who were trained as specialists, to 
function as general ists in the classroom. 
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Many prominent educators are encouraqing the integration of 
^Kxitil need children into regular classrooms. While ma i n s t ream i 

/ 1 

seems to be a reality and shows all the signs of becoming an important 
part of the continuum of services to handicapped >ildren, I i 1 1 1 tj is 
known abo.it its effects on handicapped and r. pped crildren. 

Researchers and practitioners are in the eari> stages of expiorirjg 
the ma i ns t reami ng process and are attempting to discover what won^s 
and why. Limited available evidence points to the efficacy of main\^ 
streaming handicapped, young children. Research findings provide 
indications of a corresponding lack of benefit from self-contained 
special education classrooms for ~uch youngster*;. Most of these studies, 
however, have been at the primary school level and, at this tine, we 
know of no research that provides conclusive findings about the 
efficacy,or lack thereof, of ma i n%^reami ng preschool children. 

The findings of existing research tend to be narrow; few 
generalizations can be made. The literature provides no clear under- 
standing of the dimensions, variables and attributes of preschool 
ma i ns t ream i ng , as practiced. Much of the research is poorly done. \/ery 
little of it relates directly to the concerns of administrators and 
practitioners. The comparative studies conducted thus far have been 
both inadequate and inconclusive, and there is little indication that 
ongoing research represents a substantial improvement over that already 
pu b 1 is hed . 
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The j e are, ut cou r se , qood reasons why t he resea re h in this 

is not better A ina,or one is that many of the variables and 
interactions most critical to t he mainstreaming process are far from 
tdear. Little is bei.icj done to improve the situation. 

Another impediment tG obtaining data lies in the fact that, as^ 
far as we have been able to determine, very few of the preschool 
programs funded by either OCD or BEH are currently collecting ade- 
quate data or are conducting useful internal evaluations on tne 
efficacy of their mainstreaming efforts. Thf: only comparative efforts 
being done seem to focus on the collection of descriptive information, 
rather than on program processes. 0 

K ey Terms 

• The terms, "preschool", "early intervention" and "early 
childhood education" are used somewhat interchangeably 
throughout this document. Though "preschool" suggests a 
less structured form of programming than we believe most 
hand i capped children require, we have used the term because 
of ' "s greater simplicity. "Early intervention", as it is 
use here, generally refers to a structured program tailored 
to the needs of the exceptional child, though not excluding 
nonhand i capped children. We prefer the term, "early child- 
hood education", but found it awkward to use and, conse- 
quently, the reader will encounter ECE as a substitute for 
the longer phrase. 

• The terms, "mainstreaming" and "integrated", as used in 
this document, refer to the placement of handicapped (or 
exceptional, or children with special needs) and nonhandi- 
capped children in a classroom for the purpose of educating 
them together. However-, mainstreaming, as will be discussed 
more fully in Section VII, Part B , does not haye consistent 
meaning to educators and since "integration" more nearly 
approximates their desired goal, that is the preferred term 
in this document. At the same time, we recognize that there 
may be confusion over this term since it has, for so many 
years, referred to racial integration. 
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Bo unJa i J eb and L i ir i tat i On s 

The original scope of this project was to search for, review 
and critically analyze published research literature relevant to the 
integration of handicapped preschool children into regular classrooms. 
After a thorough search uncovered only a handful of articles, essays 
and dissertations dealing specifically with preschool ma i ns t ream i ng , 
^' egan to review the literature in a number of related areas such as: 

• early identification, 

• teacher attitudes and training, 

• parent att i tudes, 

• social adjustment of special need children, 

• 1 abe ling, 

• se ' f -concept . 

In fact, we examined any material we could find that seemed likely 
to promote understanding of the intricacies of ma i ns t r earn i ng young 
c h i ! d ren . 

To enhance the usefulness of this document, we expanded the scope 
of the investigation, in collaboration with our Project Officer, to 
include 1) the rationale for preschool intervention and education for 
handicapped children; 2) the rationale and efficacy of preschool inter- 
vention and education with economically and culturally disadvantaged 
children, and 3) whether such intervention improved subsequent school 
performance. Examination of this literature has enabled us to present 
a more holistic view of ma i n s t ream i ng in the context of programming f or 
young, handicapped children. 



Aq e - R e I a t ed I sjucs 

Our presumption throughout this report is that the variables 
related to ma i nstreami ng are similar at the preschool and elementary 
school level. Although the years between the ages of three and six 
may create special problems and conditions, it makes good sense to 
permit more continuity in the child'd educational life, before and 
after first grade. Consequently, we have occasionally gone somewhat 
beyond the mandate of this contract, our suggestions and recommenda- 
tions often apply not only to preschool children, but also to those . 
in the primary grades. 

Nature of Educational Research 

The issue of research, while not directly in the scope of our 
contract, will be considered in this report. We were unable to deal 
with research in preschool ma i n s i ream i ng without addressing some of 
the problems with educational research. There seems to be no concensus 
among researchers in education as to what constitutes acceptable 
research, except that everyone agrees that the present situation leaves 
a good deal to be desired. See Section VIM on Methodological Issues 
and Problems for a complete discussion of educational research. 
Issue of Ca tego r i z i ng Hand i capp i ng Cond 1 1 ions 
Although this issue is somewhat outside of the scope of this 
report, much of the literature we reviewed referred to the negative 
effects of labeling as an important rationale for favoring ma i ns t ream i ng . 




In the recently published reports, The Futures of Children and 
two volumes of task force papers entitled Issues in Classification of 
Except iona I Chi Idren , Dr. Nicholas Hobbs and the task force members 
performed a Herculean task in dealing with the complex issues surround- 
ing c lass i f i cat ion . 

In this report, we will not attempt to do more than to present a 
few of their conclusions in contrast to other points of view. We 
recommend that our readers refer to Hobbs 1 documents for a thorough 
and comprehensive review of the research on classification and labeling. 

Child Development Theories 

Whi le m?ny researchers stress the need for program operators to set 
clear, specific go^ls and objectives within a theoretical framework, a 
major problem in doing research in the area of early childhood educa- 
tion is that there is, as yet, no consensus among educators about the 
gu jls for preschool education. Most educators appear to believe that 
early intervention has value but the nature of the perceived value is 
still unclear. However, it is not within the scope of this report to 
provide support for any particular theory of child development. We 
will, however, attempt to tease out the implications that various child 
development theories have for I) the kinds of programming that might be 
best for handicapped preschool chi Idrenjand 2) ma i ns tream i ng efforts in 
a variety of preschool settings. 

At this point, the reader is reminded that our contract was for 
six months of effort and we were, therefore, limited in the amount of 
coverag* we could give to all of these topics. 



howevei , we hope liiul this document ptov^^ useful tor' the 
researchers, practitioners and policy-makers for whom it is intended. 
We have tried to be as specitic as possible as to the kinds of 
information that administrators need in order to more effectively 
mainstream your. 9 children with special needs. Some of the recom- 
mendations are presented in the form of questions for research. 
Some have been designed, we hope, to stimulate new ways of looking 
at research on old questions. ST i II others represent our admittedl/ 
biased attempts to provoke debate and discussion about how best to 
conduct research in educational settings. 




PROCEDURES . 

We reviewed several hundred books, reports and articles. Of 
these, 291 were selected for our bibliography (see Part II). 

Most of the research literature on preschool ma instreami ng and 
related topics has been neither very informative nor very well done. 
In an attempt to rlesh-out the issues involved in this topic, we 
have had to rely heavily on personal interviews, anecdotal material 
and articles expressing vietls of opinion-makers in the field of early 
childhood education and development. 
Ad visory Panel Meetings 

We had two meetings with our advisors. The first meeting, at 
the beginning of the project, focused on clarification of the issues 
involved in preschool mainstreaming, obtaining suggestions as to 
possible sources of information and on methods for analyzing the 
research literature. The second meeting, held toward the end of the 
project, was designed to crystallize some of the key issues discussed 
in this report. 
L i terature Search 

The libraries searched for this project were those of: 

• The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 

• The National Education Association 
e American University 

• The George Washington University 

• The Association for Childhood Education International (ACE i ) 



We searched the Ed ucat jon Index , CEC Abstracts , Psychological 
Abst racts , the 1968-197^ volumes of I nterna t iona 1 Pi sser tat ion 
Abstracts, and computer runs on the subject from CEC, F D JC and the 
Clearinghouse for Early Childhood Education for relevant material. 
Interviews and Conferences 

Bu reau of Education for the Handicapped . Throughout this project 
we maintained close contact with several people from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, particularly the Office of Program 
Development and the Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance 
Program, which is responsible for the First Chance and Oufeach 
projects. 

Head Start and the Office of Child Development , We have also 
consulted with a number of people from the Office of Child Development 
involved in the ]k experimental Head Start programs for handicapped 
children, the Developmental Continuity Program, and a new program 
concerning early screening and needs assessment efforts. 

Both the Project Director and the Research Methodolog i st attended 
a conference of the 1*4 experimental Head Start project directors, staff 
members, researchers from related projects, representatives from the 
Office of Child Development and the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped held in Vail, Colorado (August 19-21, 1 97^ ) - The primary 
purpose of the conference was to permit the Head Start people to share 
information and ideas about their efforts to mainstream handicapped 
children. There were many indications that most of the programs were 
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determined to obtain success in mainstreaming and were employing a 

variety of creative means to insure that success. Unfortunately, 

only a few of the programs have engaged in research. 

We also talked by phone to the project director of the Syracuse 

University group, commissioned by OCD to assess the Head Start 

mainstreaming effort, and we have reviewed their interim report 

J 

submitted to OCD in the spring of 197**. Unfortunately, their final 
report had not been submitted in time for the inclusion of a review 
and analysis in this report. 

Since pre-primary mainstreaming is a relatively new research 
area, and much of the work in this field is, as yet, unpublished or 
still in progress, we had to develop close links with the informal 
network of researchers, policy-makers and practitioners who are 
actively involved in this area. We contacted, in person, by telephone 
ancf/or by mail, a large number of people involved in the mainstreaming 
ef for t , i ncl ud i ng : 

• Directors of BEH First Chance Programs that had been 
identified as integrating handicapped and nonhand icapped 
children; 

• Directors of programs mentioned in articles, reports, or 
by researchers and practitioners as being involved in 
mainstreaming efforts; 

• Directors of Head Start Programs involved with the \k 
experimental mainstreaming projects, six of which also 
had BEH funds for doing training and information 
dissemination about early intervention and mainstreaming; 

• Project administrators from CEC's Head Start Information 
Project, 
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In most of the responses to our inquiries, people were eager 
to share thoughts about their experiences in ma i nst r earn i ng with us, 
but they were unable to offer much in the way of sound research 
date. 

Conferences . In addition to the conference in Vail, the Project 
Director also attended and presented papers at the annual convention 
of the National Association for the Education of Young Children in 
Washington, O.C., and a conference cosponsored by the Maddox 
Foundation and the School for Contemporary Education for people 
dealing with young children in the Washm^tc^, D.C., Maryland and 
Virginia area. Both conferences enhprrped our attempt to draw on the 
views of practitioners from a broad cross section of integrated programs. 
Site Visits 



Two staff members visited Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to 
observe several mainstreamed situations and to gain some insights 
from experienced practitioners and researchers into the area of ore- 
school ma >nst reaming . 

We met with Anne Sanford, who developed the Learning Accomplishment 
Profile, Andrew Hayes, from the Technical Assistance Development System 
(TADS), and James Gallagher, Director of the Frank Porter Graham Child 
Deve lopment Center , Un i vers i ty of North Ca rol i na 

L ocal Preschool Projects . Because of the limitations of the 
research literature we bolstered our study by conducting on-site 
observations and interviews at 15 preschool programs in the metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. area. 
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The field work considered such things as: 



• A general description of the programs; 



- nature of screening and diagnosis conducted 

- recruitment and eligibility 

- supportive services provided 

- staffing and training 

- characteristics of students 

- nature and extent of parent involvement 

- nature of curriculum (e.g., programmed, open, 
child-centered, custodial, etc.) 

- nature of the physical plant, including special 
modifications and equipment 

- nature of follow-up program, if any 

- source(s) of funds 

• Handicapped children : types of handicaps, how 
each type is recognized and dealt with; 

• ' Tone of classroom : activity level, noise level, 
teacher style (especially as style relates to handicapped 
as opposed to regular children); 

• Activities involving handicapped children : constructive, 
directionless, group, individual, active, passive; 

• Intera c tions between children : handicapped/handicapped, 
hand i capped/ regu 1 ar ; 

• Interactions between teachers (or teacher-surrogates) 
and chi ldren : teacher-initiated behaviors toward children, 
responses of children to teacher, ch i 1 d- i n i t i ated behaviors 
toward teacher, responses of teacher to children. 



Teachers provided us with their perceptions of the limitations 
and assets of their own programs and identified changes they felt were 
needed to correct deficiencies or ^o strengthen existing elements. 
Teachers were also encouraged to comment on the process of mainstreaming, 
their general philosophies of education and their experiences with 
handicapped children. Discussions also involved teacher recommendations 
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of research which is needed, from the practitioner's point of 
view. 

Program administrators, teachers and parents actively involved 
in mainstreaming and in educating handicapped children were asked 
to help in defining issues and posing questions they felt should 
receive more attention from applied researchers. 

Analysis of the classrooms and of interviews with experienced 
practitioners suggested many approaches to mainstreaming at tht. 
preschool level, and clarified several potential problems discussed 
throughout this document. 
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TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

As early as 1851, Samuel Gridley Howe encouraged the education 
of blind children within the regular public school system. It was 
thought that such an educational experience wou I d. enhance the social 
competency of both blind and seeing students. The idea was finally 
realized in 1900, when Hall opened the first special class for blind 
children in a Chicago public school (Hewett and Forness, #39). 

\ After this breakthrough, there was little impetus seen in the 
special education field for several decades. Even as late as the 
Depression years, public schools were "neither philosophically nor 
financially prepared to offer educational programs" for children with 
special needs (Brenton, #67). 
Post-war Years 

Along with other movements interested in improved, expanded 
human services that had lain dormant during the Depression and the 
War years, the special education movement gained ground in the late 
1940' s. Many rather progressive special educators became concerned 
about the efficacy of special class placement. The literature^/ this 
period reflects these concerns, many of which deal with the same basic 
issues as does the current literature (attitudes, teacher training, 
social adjustment, parent participation). The most striking difference 
between the earlier and more recent literature is that the balance 



has reversed. Today, most educators encourage the integration of 
special need chMdr-n into the,mainstream, while during the 4^0's 
only a handful of progressive educators held this position. 

Demands of some educators, parents and government^ of j i c i a I s 
seem to have encouraged research in the area, as weij a> an inoedse 

in communication and cooperation among those concerned with the 

i s sue . 

In the 1950's, a series of Federal I eg i s lat ive/ prov is i ons 
established small grants for research and the training of personnel 
in the education of children with special needs (Hewett, -39). 
It was during this period that research on the comparative 
effects of special versus regular class placement began to prcduce 
evidence that if special c I ass p I acemen t for educable mentally 
retarded students has any advantages over regular cla^s placement, they 
are slight and not particularly meaningful (Johnson, //NO). 
The 1960's 

In 1961, President Kennedy established the President's Committee 
on Mental Retardation, comprised of leading professionals in fields 
related to special education, The committee's recommendations, coupled 
with the impetus from the growing movement, culminated in Public Law 
88-16^, which earmarked vastly greater training and research funds 
(Hewett, ;/39). 



As the 60's wore on, there was a growing tendency for mothers 
of preschool youngsters, at all economic levels, to enter the labor 
market. Many of the War on Poverty programs encouraged this movement 
toward economic self-determination ("workfare rather than welfare"). 
Consequently, public and private day care and nursery school programs 
rapidly developed in an attempt to meet the growing public demand. 

At the same time, partly as a result of the growing awareness 
of parents' rights fostered by the Civil Rights movement, the War on 
Poverty, and the general tenor Oi the times, parent groups began to 
bring pressure on the courts to ensure that their handicapped children 
would no longer be excluded from public education. As courts and 
state legislatures began to respond more favorably to parental demands, 
school systems, which were already facing increased financial pressures 
on a number of fronts, desperately began searching for ways to provide 
services to the handicapped children they had been excluding. 

Lloyd Dunn's article, "Special Education for the Mildly 
Handicapped-- Is Much of It Justifiable?", published in Except ional 
Chi 1 dren in 1968 (#87), set off a chain reaction in the education 
community. Although Dunn was by no means the first to make the point 
that children from low-income areas who had been labeled educably 
mentally retarded seemed to do as well in regular classes as in special 
classes, his stature among educators and the timing of this article 
were factors in the study's ir.pjct. The research literature from 1968 
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to the present reflects the attention this topic has received from 
both researchers and decision-makers. Rhetoric has flowed freely 
and hot debates rage through the literature about the issues 
raised by Dunn. 

While this controversy was developing, much national attention 

was focused on Head Start and its attempts to provide a compensatory 

education for children variously described as culturally deprived, 

educationally hand icapped , ^conomi cal I y disadvantaged, etc. In real 

terms, many of the children being served in Head Start programs were 

from backgrounds that made them susceptible to being labeled mentally 

retarded and placed in self-contained classrooms for children called 

M educable mentally retarded." These were children with whom Dunn (#87) 

had been most concerned in his article: 

A better education than special class placement is 
needed for soc iocu I tural I y deprived children with mild 
learning problems who have been labeled educable mentally 
retarded . 

...we must stop labeling these deprived children as 
mentally retarded. Furthermore, we must stop segregating 
them by placing them into our allegedly special programs. 

We are not arguing that we do away with our special 
education programs for the moderately and severely retarded, 
for other types of more handicapped children, or for the 
multiply-handicapped. The emphasis is on doing something 
better for slow-learning children who live in slum 
cond i t i ons . 

Recent Deve lopment s 

At one time, the study of exceptional children was neatly 

subdivided into discussions of the blind, the deaf, the mentally 
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retarded, the physically Inndicapped, the gifted and the emotionally 
disturbed. The field has been broadened to include specific learning 
disabilities and hyperactivity, which has resulted in many more 
thousands of additional youngsters falling within the scope of 
'■exceptional children." At the same time, less attention is being 
paid to the specific kind of disability and more to the fact that 
each of these children, regardless of disability, is trying to cope 
with his unique and individual learning styles and problems (Baldwin 
and 8a Idwi n , #55a) . 

Researchers who had been urging early intervention for "handicapped" 
children began to point enthusiastically to visible changes in 
individual children in Head Start, and began pushing for legislation 
to provide early intervention specifically for handicapped children. 

The result of this interest is reflected in the congressional 
mandate in 1972 which states: 

The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare shall 
establish policies and procedures designed to assure that 
not less than 10 per centum of the total number of 
enrollment opportunities in the Nation in the Head Start 
program shall be available for handicapped children (as 
defined in paragraph [I] of section 602 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, a^i amended) a^d that 
services shall be provided to meet their special needs. 

Compliance with this mandate ias resulted in the enrollment of 
approximately ^,000 handicapped children in Head Start programs. 
P rograms and Positions of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

In September 1968, Congress enacted the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Assistance Act, which provided funds for demonstration 
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programs, insisted that such programs (referred to as First Chance 
Network) be geographically disbursed, mandated the involvement of 
parents, and ordered widespread dissemination of the results. Under 
the Act, programs were to be coordinated with one another and were 
to be evaluated in order to demonstrate their effectiveness. 
Appropriations under the Act have steadily increased, an indication 
of Congress' support of the legislation and its products. (For a 
more extensive review of the Act and resulting projects, see Ackerman 
and Moore, #l89a,) 

In a 1970 article in American Educat ion , Dr. tdwin Martin, 
Associate Commissioner for the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
outlined the Bureau's desire to promote early intervention programs 
for handicapped children (#129). Another article by Dr. Martin 
appeared in Except ional Children in 1972, in which he discussed the 
values of individualization and behaviorism in the context of needed 
educational changes that would foster the ma i ns treami ng of handicapped 
children (#130). 

In a letter sent out during August \37k to about 100 First Chance 
network programs, BEH asked if they were attempting to provide an 
integra ed experience. Fifty-five percent of the programs responding 
by mid-December were integrating handicapped and nonhandicapped 
preschoolers or> a full or partial basis. 
P resent State Legislation and Program Status 

Most states have some type of mandatory legislation requiring 
that at least some portion of their handicapped children be provided 
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an education. Eight states have mandated developmental services 
from birth; one offers services beginning at age two; eight begin 
at age three; four begin at age four; and 12 begin at the age of 
five (see chart). Unfortunately, these mandatory requirements often 
have been ignored and, in virtually every state, many children in 
need of special education services have been unable to obtain them 
(Abeson, #53a) . 
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Table 1: Educational Services for Children with Special Needs. According to Age Eligibility 



Beginning at: 



Bi rth 

Iowa 

Kansas 

M i ch igan 

New Hampsh i re 

North Carol i na 

Oregon 

South Oakota 
Vermont 



Age 2 
V i rg i n ia 



Age 3 


Age 


Age 5 


Alaska 


Connect i cut 


Ar izon 


Florida 


Oel aware 


Colora 


Georg ; a 


Oklahoma 


Hawa i i 


1 1 1 inois 


Tennessee 


Maine 


Massachusetts 




*Mi nnes 


Rhode Island 




Mi ssou 


Texas 




Nebras 


Wi scons i n 




Nevada 






New Je 






New Yc 






Ohio 






West V 



Tor" more complete information on type of mandate, date of passage, compliance dates, handic 
other qualifications, see the Council for Exceptional Children's M State Statutory Response 
Education of Handicapped Children, 1 ' August 21, 1 97 ^ - 



Services for Children with Special Need*. According to Age Eligibility 



Age 2 
V i rg i n ia 



rr 

pshi re 
arol i na 

akota 



Age 3 


Age b 


Age 5 


Alaska 


Connecticut 


Ar izona 


Florida 


Delaware 


Colorado 


Georg ia 


Oklahoma 


Hawai i 


1 1 1 inoi s 


Tennessee 


Ha i ne 


Massachusetts 




Mi pnesota 


Rhode Island 




M i ssour i 


Texas 




Nebraska 


Wi scons in 




Nevada 






New Jersey 






New York 






Ohio 






West Virginia 



Age 6 

A labama 
Arkansas 
Cal i fornia 
District of 
Idaho 
I nd i ana 
Kentucky 
Loui si ana 
Montana 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
South Carol i na 
Utah 

Washing tor 
Wyom i ng 



Co 1 umb i a 



formation on type of mandate, date of passage, compliance dates, handicapping conditions and 

see the Council for Exceptional Children's "State Statutory Responsibilities for the 
pped Children," August 21, 137 k. 



VI. ISSUES IN EARLY I NTiRVENT I ON 



A. Overv i ew 

...the experience of a preschool program is vital 
for the successful assimilation of handicapped children 
into the "normal" world, and in many instance? may prepare 
them for public school experience. 

Lewis, #16 

The overwhelming majority of the authors reviewed for this 
document agree that early intervention is important. While it is 
difficult to prove the efficacy of early intervention for handicapped 
children, recent research results tend to support the belief that 
early and continuous intervention can lead to the prevention of more 
serious difficulties later. Piaget (#**9) , Martin (#201)', Weininger 
(#183), Adkins and Walker (#1), Kirk, in Rosenblith and Aliinsmith 
(#119), and Caldwell in Jordan and Dai ley (#72) are only a few of the 
authors we reviewed who represent this point of view. 

The following passage from Siegel (#52) summarizes the predomi- 
nant point of view among educators jnd child development specialist^: 

Inadequate diagnosis, treatment and psychological manage- 
ment in early life often cause problems of intense magnitude 
in later life. Exceptional children can generally be treated 
more effectively in the early stages and will more readily 
attain their optimum at maturity if they receive proper edu- 
cation and treatment services at the earliest possible time. 

In talking about her own classroom situation, a teacher in a 

school for hear i ng- impai red children in Maryland commented that there 
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is a definite difference in the abilities of the hear i ng- impa i red 
who have been in the infant program and those who came in "fres^ " 
Our own observation of her classroom confirmed that those who had been 
in the infant program of the county schools had better language and 
social skills. 

Much of the recent interest in early childhood education arose 
from the psychoanalytic viewpoint that there is a critical period of 
time for intervening with a specific remedial technique and that, if 
the critical period is passed or by-passed, the opportunity for 
maximum learning related to that period is lost. Related to this 
theory is what is commonly referred to as the "magic years 11 theory, 
which holds that the adult personality is partially fixed by the time 
an individual is five or six years old;* thus, "careful attention to 
the development of growth-fostering environments during this early 
period is essential" (Caldwell, #73). Adkins and Walker (#1) refer to 
Bloom's research findings that suggest that 50 percent of one's develop- 
ment occurs before the age of four. Although there is much controversy 
about Bloom's conclusions, it is generally accepted that the first few 



* Benjamin S. Bloom, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics , 
New York: John Wi ley *nd Sons, 196*4. ~~ 
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year of life have a tremendous impact on the individual's adult 
personality configurations and intellectual capacity.*' 

Further support for this theory can be found in the developmental 
studies of children who were reared in different environments. 
Bettye Caldwell (#73) summarized these studies by stating that the^ 
period between 18 months and 3 years seems to be the time at which 

f 

differences in perception and cognition appear between children from 

culturally enriched and culturally deprived backgrounds. 

Adkins and Walker (#1) say that: 

While we cannot precisely pinpoint the initial periods 
of learning readiness, there is a period between three and 
four years of age which roughly coincides with Jean Piaget's 
n pre-operat iona 1 state, **during which organized and systematic 
stimulation, through a structured learning program, might best 
prepare the child for the more formal and demanding structure 
of the school . 

Other experts in the field of early childhood development and 
education believe that early intervention may be beneficial, but do 
not believe that a child can learn eitner more or more efficiently 
during his or her first few years of life as a direct result of early 
i ntervention. 



* For an overview of the complexity of the theories underlying early 
childhood education, the reader is referred to the following books: 
Colvin and Zaffiro (#33); Jordan and Dai ley (#236); Stanley (#53); 
and S. J. Braun and E. P. Edwards, Eds., History and Theory of 
Early Childhood Education , Worthington, Ohio: Charles A, Jones, Co., 
1972. 

** See Piaget, 1952, The Origins of Intelligence in Children . 




Edward Zigler (-210), former head of the Office of Child 
Development at HEW and currently a professor at Yale University, 
states his belief that 'the first few years of life do not represent 
some magic period during which a child tan be innoculated against 
any and all negative experiences to follow." 

Bereiter, in Stanley (#57), amp I i f i es this v i ewpo i n t : 

The data on long-term effects of preschool intervention 
are disillusioning but not, to me at least, discouraging. 
The illusion that they serve to dispel is that there is some 
magjc in the early years of intellectual development, such 
that a little difference there will make a lot of difference 
later. -What we seem to be finding instead is that a lot of 
difference there may just possibly make a little difference 
later... some things can be taught to young children and 
some cannot; some of the things that can be taught will 
prove useful later, and some will not; what will prove use- 
ful later is not determined by some innate chain of develop- 
ment but by the actual course of real-life events. 

Robert McCall (in #261) amplified this viewpoint when he described 
the case of a child who had;been isolated in a darkened room since 
infancy. After being discovered at the age of 6 1/2, she was provided 
with intensive therapy for less than two years and was described as 
"affectionate, creative, imaginative, social, and of normal intelli- 
gence." McCall goes on to say, 

What happened to the supposed indelible effect of the 
first six years? I do not wish to imply that the first six 
years of life are not important. Of course they are. Moreover, 
some skills can be taught more easily during that period of a 
child's life, and he may even be ready or susceptible to learn 
those skills best during that period. What I am objecting to 
is the implication that after you have reached your sixth 
birthday it is all over and mental and personality charac- 
teristics are essentially established. I believe people are 
much more plastic and adaptable over most of their life span 
than we have supposed. 
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On the other hand, the Cradle School Project initiated at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, by Heber and Garber, has been the 
focus of much hopeful attention by proponents of early intervention. 
The project focused on children from low-income areas whose mothers 
have IQ's of 75 or less. Such children have a very high risk of 
being identified as mentally retarded. Typically, their IQ and 
performance scores show a steady decline from early childhood through 
the first years of school. The idea was to prevent mental retardation 
through a program of early, intensive and continuous intervention. 
Mothers (or prospective mothers) in this group were identified through 
a screening process. 

A total of kO low-income, low-IQ mothers with newborns were 
selected, and half assigned to the Experimental group, the other half 
to a Control group (no special enrichment activities). 

A paraprof ess ional was then assigned to each Experimental 
family and began working with child and mother, in the home, as soon 
as five days after birth. The home-based portion of the program 
continued for the first two years. At two> the children entered a 
day care group, at three a nursery school program, and at four, a 
pre-kindergar ten . Special enrichment activities were provided through 
out the project, and the children were tested regularly on a number of 
language and performance tests (they will be tested through age seven, 
after completion of first grade). 
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In a review of the findings from the first six years of the 
project, Heber et al* reported that, while the IQ scores of Experi- 
mental and Control group youngsters wera identical at 12 months, 
there was a 30 point difference in mean Stanford-Bi net scores at 
66 months (5 1/2 years). The average IQ for the Experimental group 
was approximately 115 (ranging up to 135). Similar striking differ- 
ences were noted' with the other measures used. Clearly, the results, 
thus far, strongly support the belief that early and continuous 
intervention can have a marked effect. 



R. Heber, U. Garber, et al. Rehabilitation of families at risk 
fo r mental retardation (16-P-5681 1/5-08) . Progress report of 
the Rehabilitation Research and Training Center in Mental 
Retardation, University, of Wisconsin, December, 1972. 
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A Iternatives to Group-Based Intervention 

Still other educators who s-upport the general concept of early 
intervention for handicapped children are skeptical about the value 
of providing intervention in a group setting. Shirley Cofv » ( # 26 1 ) 
points out that, "Handicapped children may have difficulty imposing 
or seeing organization in a rich env i ronment . . . wh i ch rn^y be related 
to problems often reported of handicapped children becoming over- 
stimulated in what we consider good preschool environments." r~- 
\ Marion Blank, in Stanley (#53) also discusses some of the 
potential drawbacks in school based intervention: 

The group-based structure of nursery school [may 
help] protect the child in his efforts to avoid learning. 
Because so many other children are present, the child has 
opportunities for "appropriately" completing an activity 
even when he is totally unaware of the cognitive content 
of the task. This can occur through imitation, habit, or 
rote associations. For example, many children happily 
join in group singing by uttering nonsense syllables in 
place of the words of the song. The presence of fifteen 
other voices that are singing the appropriate words easily 
disguises the child's failure. The traditional group- 
based nursery school situation is thus perfectly designed 
to perpetuate the avoidance of learning in those children 
who have the rost difficulty in learning. 

The remarks by Cohen and Blank reflect aspects of the theory that some 

children, particularly those who are very young, slow in developing or 

who have severe emotional problems should be provided with a home-based 

type of intervention. There are several variations of home-based 

intervention; 

• Training parents to teach their own children i.n the home 
se 1 1 i ng . 

• Combining classroom instruction for part of the day or week 
with some type of home-based instruction for the remainder. 



\hv oriqinators ot the Wisconsin bribed Port aye Project are 
skeptical as to the benefits very young children Con derive from a 
group education and socialization experience. Their project, since 
replicated in a number of communities and expanded to include school 
based intervention, was primarily designed to provide home-based 
teachers to teach parents of handicapped youngsters, birth through 
four, task oriented teaching techniques based on the pr i nc ipl es of 
behav ior mod i f icat ion . 

Heber and Garber's Cradle Sc* ^ols Project, described earlier 
in this section, combines a home-based program foreign risk infants 
and toddlers with a sequential program of school based i ntervent ior. 
for children two through five. 

We suggest that the question of where early intervention shou'1 
occur is stii. largely a matter of philosophy and personal preference 
and we can see no way of evaluating the little research that has been 
done on this i ssue . / 
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B. Resear ch with Handicapped and Disadvantaged Children 
Research with Handicapped Children 

Our search for materials dealing with the efficacy of inter- 
vention efforts with handicapped children resulted in the Identification 
of a substantia' body of literature. Unfortunately, time did not 
permit a thorough examination of studies on programs for both 
disadvantaged and otherwise handicapped preschoolers. Since the 
research relating to disadvan *d children appeared to focus on a 
broader range of program variab.es, we concluded that concentrating 
our effort's on this literature would have greater relevance for our 
primary task of examining research literature on mai nstreami ng . 

Much of the research on programs for young, handicapped children 
deals with specific handicapping conditions and the kinds of programming 
that are most likely to be beneficial to them. While these considera- 
tions are certainly related to our present investigation, time did not 
permit more than a cursory look at this body of literature. 

Our primary sources for this investigation were the bibliographies 
compiled by the University of Illinois at Urbana/Champa ign (#266, #267, 
#268 and #269) and the Exceptional Child Bibliography Series, published 
by the Council for Exceptional Children. 

An examination of findings from a broad cross section of studies 
with handicapped children revealed that the critical variables of 
programs did not differ significantly from the research findings 
presented in the discussion of Research with Disadvantaged Children. 



Following are the results of our analysis of the nature of the 
literature dealing with efficacy of intervention for the various 
hand i capp i ng cond i t i ons . 

Visually and Hearing Impaired : There were a large number of 
studies concerning young visually and hearing impaired children. 
The major thrust of these studies was on narrow intervention tech- 
niques or technologies designed to remediate the specific disabilities. 
Such material was clearly beyond the scope of this report. 

Orthopedical ly Handicapped Children : The few studies identified 
as relating to intervention for or thoped i ca I I y handicapped children 
revolved around issues such as physical layout of the classroom, 
specif ic Intervention techn i ques , prob 1 ems of curriculum, goal setting 
and parent participation. 

Emotional I y/Behav iora I ly Disturbed Children : We identified 
thirteen studies of programs for children with emotional problems. 
These studies focused on behavior modification procedures, individualized 
instruction, specific therapeutic techniques and parent participation. 

Learning Disabled Children : There were numerous studies con- 
cerned with children who have a specific disability. These studies 
are characterized by the concentration on issues surrounding early 
screening procedures and specific strategies for prevention and 
remediation of learning deficits. 
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Mentally Retarded Children . In many instances, we were unable to 
determine whether research was dealing with children who were organically 
retarded or on the other hand who had been handicapped by environmental 
conditions. Many studies begun in the mid to late 1 960 1 s serving 
educable mentally regarded youngsters were, in point of fact, from 
low income families. We were able to locate very few studies that 
dealt with children who clearly were organically retarded. 

However, one example of such a study is described in a document 
on early childhood intervention programs in the state of Illinois (#208). 
This program, developed by Merle Karnes at the University of Illinois, 
called Precise Early Education of Children with Handicaps (PEECH) , 
serves young children with an average of three handicaps per child, 
and a mean IQ of 60. The purpose of the project is to remediate or 
ameliorate problems so that these children can function more effectively 
in the home, in school, and in the larger society. Although the handi- 
capped children made tremendous gains in the preschool program, they 
did not become part of the mainstream population. Trainable mentally 
handicapped children became educable mentally handicapped children; 
children with IQ's of kO made gains to IQ's of 60. 

Summary 

We recommend that BEH support one or several reviews of research 
d esigned to examine existing literature concerning the varying kinds 
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of intervention [prov ided for children under si > earb of age with a 
va riety of handicapping conditions . The I i tf jture should be drawn 
together to determine. 

• What further research is needed; 

• What the existing research suggests for program development 
and design strategies; and 

• What the findings suggest regarding both the integration of 
handicapped children into regular preschool programs, and 
the integration of normal children into programs for handi- 
capped ch i I d ren . 
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Research with Disadvantaged Children 

Much of the research on questions of the efficacy of early 
intervention has involved children from low-income areas who had been 
labeled mildly retarded on the basis of IQ tests, standardized on 
middle-class populations. A basic tenet of Head Start is that scores 
of such youngsters are often more a function of their socioeconomic 
position and cultural circumstances than an indication of organically- 
based retardation, and that early intervention can enhance their 
opportunities for a successful school career. In the following discussion 
of this view, we have attempted to synthesize the findings and conclusions 

of a number of researchers insofar as they are relevant to early 

a. 

childhood education and mainstreaming for handicapped children. 
Implications of Head Start Research 

Our review of studies that examined the short- and long-term effects 
of Head Start on disadvantaged children revealed intense controversies 
among researchers. 



* Our conclusions for this investigation have primarily been drawn from 
research performed by: 

Hodges, HcCandless and Spicker (#231, 232), cited in Stearns (#259); 
Sprigle , cited in Stearns (#259) and Colvin and Zaffiro (#33); 
We i kart , cited in a number of sources in addition to his own article 
I in Stanley (#53); 

Karnes (#1U, M5), cited in Stearns (#259) and Stanley (#53); 
Blank , in Stanley (#53); 

Ca I dwe 1 1 , cited in Stearns and her own analysis of her findings (#71, 72); 
"ray and Klaus , cited in Stearns (#259) and Hodges, McCandless and 

Spicker (#231, 232); 
Bereiter , cited in Stanley (#53). 
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Most studies done in connection with determining the efficacy 



of Head Start have been of two general types: 

1. The first has focused on the question of how the scores on 
IQ and achievement tests of former Head Start enrol lees who 
are now in public schools compare to the scores of other 
groups of children (with varying preschool experiences). 
The Westinghouse study, completed in 1969, is perhaps the 
best-known example of this type.** 

2. The second has focused on the styles of regular (i.e., 
n tradi t ional M ) and various experimental programs and has 
attempted to determine which program strategies and curriculum 
models lead to the most consistent and long-lasting changes 

in achievement andlQ scores. A few studies have attempted to 
identify the key variables wi thin the various models that seem 
to enhance program success. 

Criticisms of these studies focus on two major issues: 

1. The use of IQ and performance tests as a way of evaluating 
programs not designed to produce cognitive gains may not be 
a fair measure of success; and 

2. Many of the Head Start children were still going to mediocre 
primary schools, still living in poor environments; expecting 
a couple of years of preschool enrichment to wipe out the 
effects of the rest of a child's life is overly optimistic. 

The short-term results of Head Start studies of both types suggest 

that traditional approaches which characterize most Head Start programs 

and, indeed, most preschool programs, have been less successful in 

producing cognitive gains than have any of the experimental models. 

Specif ical ly: 

1. Students who had been in traditional programs showed greater 
short-term gains in IQ scores than did children who had 
remained at home. 



** West inghouse Lr< -ning Corporation. The impact of Head Start: an 
evaluation of the effects of Head Start experiences on children's 
cognitive and effective development . Ohio University, I9&9- 
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2. Students who had been in experimental Head Start programs 
showed greater short-term gains than did traditional 
program students. 

At first glance, these findings suggest that curriculum type and 
strategy are critical factors in a successful program one that 
produces an increase in IQ. score. However, in all but a fraction of 
the studies, the initial positive gains attributed to Head Start 
'washed out. M After several years of elementary school, the control, 
traditional and experimental groups all tested at about the same 1(1 
and performance levels. 

A number of investigators involved in this type of research 
developed structured curriculum programs that they believed would have 
a positive effect on the cognitive development of disadvantaged children. 
When tested, however, most students also suffered from n wash out." 

Weikart claims somewhat more success in identifying some critical 
variables that seem to insure a greater measure of sucress in obtaining 
and sustaining long-term performance levels. In his now classic and 
thrice-replicated investigation begun in 1967, Weikart incorporated 
three curriculum models into the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project: 
1) a traditional child-centered program; 2) a cogni t ively-based program 
derived from Piaget's theory of intellectual development; and 3) a 
program using Bereiter and Engelmann's task-oriented language training 
curriculum. Children were randomly assigned to one of the three curricula 
and tested on a variety of measures at the start of the program and at 
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various times thereafter. The measures included three IQ tests: 

the Stanford-Binet, the Leiter International Performance Scale and 

the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The curriculum models appeared 

to have equal success in raising the IQ scores of the children on a 

short- and long-term (several years) basis. Weikart concluded, 

therefore, that the curriculum model itself was not the critical factor 

account ing for intel I ectual enhancement. 

Karnes, in Jordan and Dailey (#115), said that: 

Contrary to Weikart's findings, most studies comparing 
structured programs with a traditional model have found that 
structured, cognitively based programs with an emphasis on 
language development have the greatest impact on the 
intellectual functioning and academic progress of the children. 

Both Karnes and Weikart identify characteristics of programs that 
appear to account for success in their respective studies. Their findings 
differ significantly only in that Karnes includes specific curriculum 
components, whereas Weikart does not, 

Karnes (in Jordan and Dailey, #115) summarizes her findings and 
those of others relative to successful program characteristics in the 
fol lowi ng way: 

• A carefully defined approach for teaching young children, 
with a strong theoretical orientation. 

• A mode of operation which includes daily allotments of 
time for continuous inservice training, curriculum 
development, daily planning and critiquing of instruction, 
a high adult-child ratio (one to five), and supervision. 

• A curriculum for the children which attends to individual 
needs and fosters the development of (a) cognitive language; 
(b) motivation to learn; (c) self-concept; (d) social skills; 
(e) motor skills, and (f) information processing. 



• ...Other important considerations of successful programs 
seem to be: feedback directed to the child as to the 
appropriateness of his responses, reinforcement of 
learnings, provisions for repetition and overlearning, and 
concern for helping the child transfer learnings. 
Consideration must also be given to providing appropriate 
instructional materials and equipment to carry out the intent 
of the program. Involvement of the family in the education 
of the young child is also felt to be a component of a 
successfu 1 program. 

Weikart's summary of findings on the characteristics of a successful 

program fol lows: 

• a clear rationale for the programs that provided a framework 
for classroom operation; 

• team teaching; 

• supervision by an experienced teacher, focusing on goals; 

• weekly planning, and daily review and revision by teachers; 

• all teachers were highly involved and committed; 

• expectations for student performance were maintained at a 
high 1 evel ; 

• staff communicated frequently, well and with mutual respect; 

• home visits by the teaching staff and active involvement by 
the mothers; 

• heavy use of language in the classroom. 

Clearly, as Weikart himself has pointed out, the Hawthorne effect 
has a great deal to do with his results. Unfortunately, white these 
effects appear to be highly desirable in promoting the success of a 
program, there are no clear research findings to Suggest how they might 




be built into proqrams on a permanent basis. As Weikart said, in 
Stanley Ul8l): 

. ,.the current compensatory preschool projects all 
tend to support one specific conclusion : exper ime nta I 
projects in which researchers have direct control of the 
curriculum, the operation of the project, and the research 
design seem to offer potential for immediate positive impact 
in terms of their stated goa 1 s ... Preschool experience can 
make a difference for disadvantaged children. Unfortunately, 
I am speaking only of special situations. * 

Findings from Weikart's and other investigations are generally 
supported by formal and informal observations by researchers and program 
operators from programs serving young handicapped and children in self- 
contained and integrated settings. 
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C . Educat ionai Implications of Handicapping Conditions 

Learning and developmental problems are associated with all 
handicapping conditions. Some are related to intel fectual functioning, 
some to behavioral and social functioning, some to motor development, 
and some to a combination of these factors. 

There are two major issues associated with determining the 
educational implications of handicapping conditions. First, the 
physiological and psychological effects of the specific disabilities 
on the learning processes must be known. Second, there must be 
methods or instruments to assist in assessing the nature of the 
child's disabilities to a degree that permits educators to make 
appropriate educational decisions. In a systems sense, all of the 
issues discussed in this section are interdependent, and each new 
level of refinement in understanding one aspect of an issue permits 
greater refinement across all of them. For instance, on a very 
simpla level, a piece of research that pinpoints the cause and K x 
effect of a particular disability should permit the refinement of 
diagnostic tools which, in turn, permits the development of materials 
designed to remediate the particular disability. 

Probably the most otjvious example of this deficiency in research- 
based information can be seen in the syndrome commonly referred to as 
''learning disabilities." The following passage from Wepman, Cruickshank, 
et al, in Chapter 11 of Hobbs (#39b) summarizes the state of the art 
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in research-based understanding *ahd diagnosis ot those disorders: 

General terms such as "minimal brain dysfunction 11 
and undefined "learning disabilities" have no consistent 
meaning and no value" as aYoasis for the development or the 
appl i cat ton of corrective methods... If order is to be imposed 
on this c^nfusipn, -there must first be acceptance of the fact 
that the population of Children involved is heterogeneous. 
Then criteria must be established whereby the appropriate 
professional d i sc i p I i ne can reach a reasonably mutual 
understanding as to what a c h i Id's problems actually are... 

The lack of clear definition of this category of 
handicap has not only created problems in the control of 
special education funds; it has also vitiated much unfocused 
educational, psychological, and medical research. The 
inconsistent results obtained in much of this research are a 
consequence .of the great heterogeneity of this population 
and the fact that research samples drawn from an ill-defined 
population can be expected to differ widely merely by chance. 

This same state of affairs exists, though to a less chaotic degree, 

in the diagnosis and classification of disorders known as "intellectually 

handicapping conditions," "mental retardatjon , " and "mentally 

handicapping conditions." There are, of course, many reasons for this 

fuzziness in classification, but a discussion of thern is* beyond our 

present scope. Nicholas Hobbs 1 recently published three-volume series 

entitled The Futures of Children and Issues in the Classification of 
* — — — ■ - — — — - 

Ex ceptional Chi ldren (in two volumes) deals exhaustively arrti excellently 
with the problems. and ramifications of d r aqnos i nq "hand icappi ng conditions 

A reflection of the lack of agreement among the various groups 
of professionals who diagnose and educate handicapped children is the 
varied opinions found in the literature about the nature of and the 
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extent to which curriculum changes would have to be ntade in regular 
schog) classrooms, ,Some educators believe that few special 
considerations or curr iciilum. changes are necessary for children 
with handicapping conditions; others feel that it is important to 
identify the specific impa i rment arid to treat the deficiency by 
direct remediation within the context of a highly structured * 
Individualized program. *We*r?teqtion this discrepancy not to drow 
conclusions about the n correct M position, but merely to highlight a 
conspicuous difference of opinion. In the meantime, administrators 
and teachers make decisions about the kind of curriculum to present 
to handicapped children, with little certa inty^that n the pill fits the 
illness. " 

The Practitioner's Need for Translated Information 

Despite the fact that much research has been directed toward 

i 

identifying these factors more specifically, educators frequently 
cite the need to understand more about \tfcte disability states, the 
optimal time for providing educational intervention; and the specific 
form the intervention should take. 

As x Yule (#29) said, teachers are M worrieo by their own lack ot 
knowledge about the significance of the disability to the .chi Id. . .what 
is likely to be involved in admitting such a child to the group or 
how most appropriately to plan for him if he is admitted. M 

Adkins and Walker (#1) point out, "There is an urgent need for 
the related fields of medicine, neurology and psychology to become 
the allies of education in a determined effort to pinpoint disability 
and to prescribe for early remediation. " 
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The document authored by Sherrick, et al, cdMed by Swots and 

i 

Elliott (-256), and published in 197 1 *, represents a significant 
attempt by a group of behavioral scientists to review research 
relating to the way handicapped children learn across a number of 
dimension such as senso-y processes, visual perception, cognition, 
and so on. ^ authors have identified areas where further research 
is needed and have provided much information for teachers of handicapped 
children, albeit in rather technical language. While this document 
was primarily written for psychologists in training, much of the 
information relates specifically to the implications that handicapping 
conditions have for classroom instruction. 

Other authors, like Kirk (1972)" and Hewett (#39), deal with the 
physical, psychological and social characteristics of children with a 
variety of handicapping conditions. However, their focus is on 
educating school-aged children, and not on che additional complicating 
developmental factors associated with educating preschool -aged children. 

It would seem a logical next step for BEN to support reviews 
similar to the one just cited, but with an eye to the need-, of the 
classroom teachers at the preschool level. We have concluded that, in 
set ting research goals for the next five years, BEH should have as a 
priority, the synt hesis and dissemination of existing research 
i nf o rma t i on on the implications that characteristics of the various 
ha m" capping conditions have for educational planning and services * 

S. A, Kirk, Educating exceptional childre n (2nd ed . ) . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972. 



Indeed, as discussed in some detail in Section VII, Mackie (#276), 
Blackman (#265), Lee (#261), and others have suggested the training 
and use of translators or interpreters, whose job would be to relate 
the operations, variables, and functional relationships found to be 
important in the basic research to corresponding processes and variables 
in the classroom. 
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VII. ISSUES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD MAI NS T REAMI NG 
A . Oy erv le w 

Over the past few years there has been a growing tendency to 
integrate handicapped youngsters into regular preschool, primary 
and seconda ry school prog rams . This t rend toward ma i ns t ream i ng , 
literally, affects millions of children. The reasons given by 
educators and policy makers for favoring ma i ns t ream i ng handicapped 
children cluster around a few key issues, some of which have been 
discussed in Section V, Trends in the Education of Handicapped 
Children, and some of which will be dealt with in this Section. 

R esearch at the Elementary and Secondary School Level 

Although this report does not deal directly with most of the 
research on the efficacy of ma i ns t ream i ng (since the research 
primarily focuses on elementary and secondary school aged children), 
we have examined a large number of articles dealing with the efficacy 
of ma i ns t reami ng , as can be seen in Part II of this report. With 
few exceptions, the research in this area suffers from me thodol og , La I 
problems that render much of it virtually useless. * 

Most of the views about ma i nst ream i ng held by its proponents are 
based on philosophical and political considerations rather than on 
hard data. Indeed, it is often difficult to read what little research 
literature has been done without tripping over the biases of the 



See Section XI for a detailed discussion of methodological problems 
general I y found in this body of literature. 
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researcher. Unfortunately, much of the research literature we 
reviewed has been done with an eye toward "proving" that mainstream- 
ing works or does not work (usually the former). At best, the 
research evidence suggests that a mainstreameH setting is at least 
as beneficial to mildly handicapped children- as a self-contained 
setting. 

It is important to emphasize that research into these issues 
has not been able to substantiate conclusively that mainstreaming 
is a "good thing. " 

Much of the research has focused on variants of these major 
i ssues : 

1. the effects of labeling children as handicapped on their 
self-concept and on the attitudes of parents, teachers and 
peers; 

2. the relative benefits for handicapped children of self- 
contained and integrated settings on school performance, 
IQ. level, and learning of desirable behaviors; 

3. the relative benefits of the two settings on the ability of 
former students to obtain and hold jobs and otherwise 
function in the community. 

Preschool Ha i nstreami ng 

We do not know how much of the research just discussed is 
general i zable to preschool aged children since there has been no 



Educable mentally retarded children make up the bulk of the 
research subjects. 
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systematic attempt to study this issue. However, we suggest that 
the issue of ma instreaming for preschool children is not now subject 
to the same kinds of i ntraprof ess iona 1 struggles and that tryinq to 
determine whether self-contained or integrated settings are better 
for small children might simply create a round of studies as incon- 
clusive for preschool programs as the existing studies have been for 
elementary and secondary level school programs. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of a group of advocates for self-contained classrooms has not 
built up for preschool programs as it has for upper level programs. 
This is actually an advantage for those favoring ma i ns t reami ng , since 
there seems to be little resistance, on the part of early childhood 
education specialists, to the concept of ma i nst reami ng . 
Eligibility for Ma i ns treamj ng 

On the other hand, there seems to be a lack of agreement on the 
standards to be used in determining whether or not to mainstream 
particular children. Many program operators with whom we spoke 
indicated that after conducting a thorough review and assessment of 
each applicant's educational needs, they declined to accept certain 
handicapped children into their programs. Generally, those with 
"more severe or disruptive" kinds of handicaps were not accepted into 
regular preschool programs, but definitions of what constitutes a 
"severely handicapped child" vary widely. 

On the other hand, there seems to be general agreement among 
advocates of ma i ns treami ng that while each situation should be 
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evaluated individually, the more severe the handicapping cond i t ion (s) , 
the more special are the services required, and the less likely that 
integration will be "successful." Unfortunately, the research does 
not provide clear guidance to educators and diagnostic personnel" 
responsible for making placement decisions and recommendations. 
Similarly, descriptive materials from program operators who had 
experience in only a single mainstreamed setting, had little value 
since the judgements were usually based on particular children enter- 
ing a unique classroom situation. Two recent publications, one 
commissioned by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, and the 
other by the Office of Child Development (see #3 and #23), attempt to 
assist program operators in making better screenin§ decisions. 

The major issues pertaining to mainstreaming for older 
children are also relevant for children six and under. However, 
since the research into these issues is inconclusive for older children 
and almost nonexistent for young children, \:e are able to do little 
more than present the major rationales educators give for favoring 
mainstreaming. Note that some of these reasons are based on common 
sense and others on wishful thinking, but in no case, have any of 
them been researched conclusively. 

R ationales for Mainstreaming 

Those who strongly advocate mainstreaming contend that only the 
severely handicapped should be excluded from efforts to foster the 
education of both handicapped and nor hand i capped children within the 
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same classroom. Biatt (-13) points out that, "...unless the child 
has such extraordinary needs which cannot be met in the regular class- 
room, s(he) shoulo live in ordinary communities and attend ordinary 
schools in ordinary classes." 

A second reason for ma i ns treami ng is that it can improve the 

delivery of educational services to nonhand i capped^ chM dren . Hosl 

children have a need for special attention and services at some point 
in their lives. If schools are designed for ma i nstreami ng , there will 
be a greater opportunity for more i nd i v i dua I i zeH programs and 
diagnostic tearhing for all students, hence, it will be easier for 
schools to be more attentive to the special needs of all children. 

A third reason many educators favor ma i nstreami ng is that major 
benefits of an integrated program can be derived from the interactions 
and friendships that develop between handicapped and nonhand i capped 
children. In this kind of situation, handicapped children have 
opportunities to model socially desirable behaviors of other children, 
learn how to relate to others and are better able to develop a 
rea I i s t i c se I f -concept . 

Further, ma i nstreami ng tends to keep teachers in touch with what 
normal two- to- f i ve-yea r -o I d children are doing. The teacher working 
only with "special 11 children may lose perspective on what is and is 
not appropriate behavior and skill achievement for a given age. 
A related issue is that larger class size in a regular preschool class 
promotes independence whereas the teacher in a smaller, self-contained 
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situation is more likely to be overly concerned with the day-to-day 
progress that each child is making. 

Many educators contend that ma i nstre?mi ng also offers many 
benefits to nonhand i capped children. It provides children with the 
opportunity to learn and to play with children who are different 
and, hopefully, will prevent the development of stereotypes about 
people with various handicapping conditions. 

Reservations abou t Mainstreaming 

Negative reactions and feelings about mainstreaming largely 
revolve around the concern that the handicapped child will not 
develop a healthy self-concept about himself because he will always 
see himself as different. The other major concern is that either the 
handicapped child takes up too much staff time or that his special 
needs are ignored and he becomes lost in the general hub-bub of the 
busy preschool classroom. 

Results from the Syracuse University interim report on fhe 
progress made with mainstreaming young, handicapped children into 
Head Start programs suggest that, for the most part, integration has 
been successful. Our own interviews with Head Start program operators 
and the enthusiasm displayed by the program directors of the \k 
experimental projects at the Vail, Colorado Conference in August 197^ 
lead us to agree with the Syracuse Univer ity assessment, The 
enthusiasm of the staff people and parents that we Interviewed from 
preschools in the Washington, O.C. netropol i tan area would certainly 
suggest that mainstreaming has great potential. We say this with the 
reservation that much more needs to be known about mainstreaming. 
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Financial Cons iderat ions 

One reason often given for placing young handicapped children 
into the mainstream is its potential as a cost-saving device. We 
attempted to locate data which would either prove or disprove this 
hypothesis . Unfortunately, little in the way of hard data on costs 
and cost-ef f eet i veness exists . This lack of reliable data has added 
to the confusion about what is a cost-effective administrative plan. 
There are those who claim that a good integrated program is more cost- 
effective than a segregated one, and naturally there are those who 
believe that the opposite is true. 

Unfortunately, at this point, the only conclusion we can 
make is that the cost-effectiveness of mainstreami nq has not yet been 
adequately tested . 

H ead Start 

The legislative mandate to educate handicapped children within 
Head Start has a provision for an annual report to Congress that deals 
with cost considerations. We will examine the costs in Head Start as 
a representative for the broader issue of financial considerations for 
all integrated preschool programs. 

In fact, the only available information that directly relates to 
the cost effectiveness of ma i nstream i ng at the preschool level is the 
Syracuse University (#13) report on mai nstreaming within Head Start. 

This report concludes that they are unable to offer anything but 
the most tonuous data on the cost-effectiveness of placing handicapped 
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children into the mainstream of Head Start programs because of two 
factors : 

1. Budgets indicate little evidence of special costs for 
the handicapped, but these costs do exist, although they 
are somewhat hidden. They include: 

• realignment of personnel assignments; 

• additional amount of volu n teer time ne eded for the 

_ "handicapped child reh ; 

• hiring new staff as a result of normal turnover, but new 
staff selected because they are better trained (therefore 
more expensive) to work with handicapped children; 

• much of the inservice training sessions focus on issues 
related to working with handicapped children. 

2, The mandate is not being fully implemented: 

• the number of children who would need services is not 
great and enrollment has not changed much; 

• the majority of identifiable handicapped enrolled are 
"mi Idly i nvol ved . M 

Considering these two factors, Syracuse stated that, at the time of 
their examination of the issue, "extra costs for servicing the 
handicapped are minimal. 11 However, this in no way constitutes an answer 
to the question of what costs would be if "appropriate services" were 
made available to "significantly handicapped children" (Syracuse, #13). 

The staffs of Head Start programs were able to identify areas 

which need more funds: 

• staffing more staff members are needed because the 
handicapped children require an extraordinary amount of 
staff time; 
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• traininq need pre-service training specifically 
directed to educating handicapped children within the 
ma instream; 

• instructional materials, equipment, supportive services 
(Syracuse, //I3) ■ 

In Summary 

The lack of any reliable data on costs has added to the general 
confusion about ma i ns t reami ng . Some educators are concerned that 
administrators have rushed into mai nstreaming because of its potential 
as a cost-saving method, i.e., one way of meeting the legislative 
mandate to provide education for young handicapped children. They 
contend that any we 1 1 -des igned programs within the mainstream should be 
at least as costly as the self-contained classroom (Karnes, Sabatino, 
Braun, personal communication; Beeler, M; McCarthy, #46). 

As Beeler (A) states: 

Ma i nstreaming would require more money, more teachers 
and more commitment than most of our communities have yet 
allocated for education. 

Indeed, research results have shewn that for children who show 
signs of having some type of impairment in cognitive and intellectual 
functioning, a highly structured, goa I -or i ented , systematic program 
has greater potential for maximizing the child's capabilities and 
enhances the likelihood that (s)he will be able to participate more 
fully in a regular elementary school setting. 

However, as a former staff member of the Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America has pointed out, programs of this type 
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tend to have a higher per pupil cost ratio than most regular nursery 
school prograib. While the financial factor must be an important 
consideration in developing strategies for ma i ns treami ng , it should 
be emphasized that when we consider the costs of providing long-term, 
indeed life long, remedial services, the costs for providing good 
early intervention are minimal. 
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Se I f -Concept and Social Adjustment: Importance of Peer Interacti ons t 
A key argument in support of integration involves two interrelated 
concepts, mode 1 i ng and peer rei nf or cement , both based orr the principles 
of behavior modification propounded by Bandura and others. 

The model i ng concept holds that observation and imitation of 
'"peers who have greater competence, whether social, academic or physical, 
can help to increase a handicapped child's own competence and, therefore, 
his self-esteem (Allen, et al, #la; Devoney, et al, #8; Glass, A99; and 
Hartrup, #105). The peer rei nforcement concept suggests that nonhand rcapped 
children, in addition to serving as models for the handicapped, can serve 
* as direct social reinforcers and, in constructively handled situations, 
increase the level and quality of social interactions of children having 
difficulties (Guralnick, in an interview; Hartrup, #105; and Pinkston, 
*I5I). 

On the other hand, one of the most frequently mentioned concerns 
about ma i nstreami ng was that nonhand i capped children would model 
undesirable behaviors of handicapped children . There is some research on 
this subject but, again, the children studied were all over six years of 
age. In any case, the findings vfere inconclusive and the research designs 
all ser i ous I y f I awed , 



A. Bandura, Principles ot behavior modification . New York: 
Holt, Rmehart and Winston, 1969. 
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Peer Rejection 

The most common arguments against integration of handicapped with 
nonhand icapped children is that the handicapped children might be 
teased, harassed or ignored by their classmates, or that the handicapped 
children would compare themselves unfavorably wi th their nonnand icapped 
peers, * 

The Syracuse University (#13) interim report on the assessment of 
the Head Start ma i nstreami ng effort points out that nc incidents 
were observed or reported by teachers in which special-need children 
were harassed or made fun of by other children. 

Caldwell (#72), in her work at Kramer School, Little Rock, 

Arkansas, found that: 

Little children are not so prone to isolate and 
segregate on the basis of any characteristic, whether 
it's the developmental level that a child has reached, 
his skin color, behavior patterns, or whatever. They 
have much more of the ability to accept one another than 
do older children and adults. 

Others have made similar observations. Weininger ( # 1 83) notes 
that preprimary school children Lend to be more accepting of their 
peers' difficulties in learning, hypothesizes that these children 
empathize more easily because they are still so close to their o*n 
early experiences with learning nev; academic skills. 

On the other hand, several of the teachers and educators we 
interviewed pointed out that small children are not bias-free, whether 
inherent-, or because of cues picked up from their environment, and 
they must be taught to accept the deviant behaviors and/or appearances 
of others. One example of this was demonstrated at the Forest Grove 
School Program for the Hear ing- Impai red in Montgomery County, Maryland. 
The hearing children were afraid of the equipment worn by the hearing- 
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impaired children in their integrated class. Their fears were gradually 
relieved by the teacher's careful demonstration of how the microphones 
and earphones worked, and of the fact that these aids would not "hurt 
them." 

Rejection by peers seems related to negative behaviors of 
handicapped children themselves, particularly aggr^sive ones (MacMillan, 
et a!, //1 28; Baldwin and Baldwin, #55a; Johnson, #110), ard to children's 
fear of the unknown and the unfamiliar. 

in her review of the research on pt^r acceptance in nursery 
schools, Moore (#1^2) found that a large ^jority of children in a 
group will have ongoing friendships with at least one or two others 
in the group. Her concern was about two kinds of children those 
who avoid social interaction and peer relationships (rejecting or 
ignoring friendly overtures), and those who want to establish 
friendships but go abput it in ways that distress their peers. 
These children need help before their negative social patterns become 
entrenched. 

A frequently expressed concern about ma i nst reami ng is that 
handicapped children who are not accepted by peers or who have 
difficulty keeping up with the other children might develop negative 
attitudes about themselves and could either withdraw or develop 
destructive social interaction patterns. While this situation is 
possible with any child, the likelihood of such difficulties arising 
is much greater for a handicapped youngster. 
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A related concern ib that if the ma i ns tr earn i ng expedien ce is a 
d ifficult one, the consequences might be worse for all concerned than 
i f no mainstreaming had taker place . Such a s r tuation might create 
negative, deeply-entrenched attitudes and stereotypes on the part of 
both handicapped and nonhand i capped children. 

The Teacher 's Role 

The teacher sets the tone for how the children in any class 
interact with one another. The teacher's attitude toward the 
handicapped children and their specific handicaps greatly influences 
their social adjustment. 

Since it is of^rfi*d i f f ! cu 1 1 for preschool students to generalize 
their experiences from one situation to another or to "put themselves 
in someone else's shoe social competency must be taught by direct 
intervention. Relying on spontaneous interactions usually is not 
sufficient (Allen, et al, //la; Oevoney, et dl, #8). 

Ojne of the programs we visited was the Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Program ror the Hear i nc- Impa i red , directed by Dr. Edna Honsees. Eigi.t 
children with no hearing impairments were integrated with the eight 
hear ing- impa i red children two afternoons e£.ch week. It was early in 
the yeai and the teacher (Ms. LaPortd) pointed out that the hearing- 
impaired children had become quite "grcupy" and tended, when left to 
their own devices, to exclude the normal children. The observer saw this 
happening during the free-play period, but when the teacher seated the 
children al ternately (hear i ng- impa i red , then no hearing imoairment) 
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around the table to use the clay, the number of verbal and physical 

interactions increased dramatically as they all shared and talked 

toqether comfortobly, each in his own way. 

The literature provides several suggestions for helping children 

develop and maintain positive social i nteract i ons : 

o Stn ^ured play, such as described in the anecdote above;, 
to rovide beha/ior modeling for the handicapped children 
(Devoney, et al, #8); 

o Pairing of lower functioning with higher functioning 

children in structured ways for small group activities or 
tutoring (Chaires, in Johnsjn and Blank, ^272, Beery, #32; 
Glass, #99); 

o Role-play i ng and dramatic play for older preschoolers; 

o Discussion groups, such as the "Magic Circle," which focus on 
making the chi ldren aware of thoughts, feelings and actions, 
and are designed to develop self-confidence and ski 1 1 3 in 
interaction and communication. 

Methodolog ical Note 

There is considerable controversy as to the feasibility of making 
meaningful assessments of the social interaction patterns and self- 
concepts of young children. Stearns (#259) argues that few researchers 
have yet overcome the difficulties of adequately measuring the feelings 
of three-to-five-year-old children. 

In recent studies, sociometric tests have been used at the pre- 
school level, but results have been inconsistent and unreliable (see Moore, 
// U2, and Lawrence and Winschel, #122). 

Although lano, et al ( A 1 03 ) , found that educable mentally 
regarded elementary school children, as a group, received lower 
sociometric scores than did the "normal" students, as a group, 




there was considerable overlap between the two groups, and many of 
the EMR ' s were not^ rejected or isolated. These kinds of data, 
though interesting, are of no help in determining the reasons why 
specific children are rejected and others are not. 

The best research approach with *his age group (and others) 
would be systematic, direct observation of social interaction 
patterns, to tease out the many complex variables, As Baldwin and 
Baldwin (#55a) point out, "there are all too few carefully systematic 
studies of the actual interpersonal behavior of handicapped people." 



Concluding Comment 

In this section we have attempted to identify and explain the major 

"mainstreaming" issues related to self-concept and peer acceptance. It 

is clear from our work that the questions raised far outnumber the issues 

explained. The questions raised include: 

« What characteristics (behaviors , appearance , skills, 
deficiencies) of a child are related to his being 
rejected? Accepted? 

• What effect do teachers' attitudes toward handicapped 
clas^ members have on the degree to which the handicapped 
children are accepted? 

• How does the self-concept of children with various special 
needs evolve? When do children become aware of their 
differences and/or deficiencies? Their attributes? Do 
the answers vary greatly from child to child or condition 
to cond i t ion? 

• Does popularity (i.e. number of friends) mean anything to 
three, four or f ive--/ear-olds? Or, is having one or two 
friends, or even no friends, congruent with a positive 

se I f -concept? 

• What is the long-range effect of preschool integration on 
the attitudes of nonhandi capped children toward handicapped 
chi Idren? 




m When a child is truly unique in the integrated classroom 
(i.e., either the only handicapped child, or the only 
child with a particular handicap), does he feel a sense 
of isolation and a loss of self-esteem? Under what 
circumstances? What can teachers and peers do to 
alleviate the child's feelings? 
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B. Approaches to Early Childhood Education Ma i ns tream i ng 

We have found that ma i ns treami ng can mean very different things 
to different people. The definitional conflicts concern the ways 
in which integration is achieved. In this section, we attempt to 
classify the different types and styles of ma ; nstreaming that are 
either discussed in the literature or are actually being implemented 
in preschool classrooms. 

There are two major strategies of integration: 

1. "Mainstreaming," where the handicapped children are 
i n teg rated i nto regu lar preschoo I c lasses (the 
"mainstream" of education); 

2. M Reverse mainstreaming," where nonhand icapped children 
are integrated into classrooms that have been designed 
for handicapped children. 

Within these strategies there can be varying degrees of integration, 
from part ia I to compl ete . At this point, there is no evidence to favor 
either strategy or any particular degree of integration within a 
strategy. Most possible variations exist, but there have been no 
comparative studies of their effectiveness. 
Pa r t i a I Ma i ns treami ng 

The common feature of this type of setting is that handicapped 4 
children are educated separate I y , e i ther as a group or individually, for 
a significant part of the school day or week in one or a number of 
non i ntegrated settings such as: 

• se I f -con ta i ned c I ass rooms ; 

• resource rooms designed/used for handicapped children; 
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• special resource teachers or other professional personnel 
on or off the school site; 

• home-based tutoring. 

Selection and placement in a partial mainstreamed setting may 
be random or bystematic, but are more likely to be the latter. 

There is a wide variety of curriculum and teaching styles 
represented within this type of setting. 

This setting serves most of the children who are in transitional 
home or school -based programs. 
Complete ha i ns treami n g 

The common features of this type of setting are that all of the 
children in the program are involved in the same activities when they 
are in school, and that special resources (rooms, services, personnel) 
are generally available to all children in the program. 

• Selection and placement can be random or systematic. 

• Attendance for handicapped children can be full or part- 
time. 

All types of curriculum strategies and teaching styles are 
represented in these various settings. 
Trans i t ional Programs 

All of the service delivery systems mentioned below have one common 
goa I . to prepare the hand i capped child for inclusion in an int eg rated 
setting on a complete or partial basis. These programs and services 
focus primarily on equipping the child with the self-help skills and 
behaviors that will permit him/her to function in a mainstreamed or 
reverse mainstreamed setting with less need for the regular teacher's 
spec ia I at tent ion . 
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The delivery systems can take a number of different forms: 

• regular programs that have one or more self-contained 
classrooms in which special need children spend all or 
part of thei r t ime; 

• programs that have provision for home-based teachers or 
tutors who work with handicapped children and their 
parents at home; 

• programs specially designed to serve as transitional, 
self-contained s ituations. 

In Summary 

Although there is no research evidence that suggests which of 
these strategies has the most potential for providing a successful 
integrated program, our hypothesis is that "reverse mai nstreami ng M is 
more likely to provide design features that would account for the 
special needs of exceptional children, As we have mentioned previously, 
many of the First Chance programs funded by BEH have been specifically 
designed and planned for handicapped children, sometfmes for a particular 
handicapping condition and sometimes for a number of handicapping con- 
ditions. Over half of these programs are also serving nonhand i capped 
children, with apparent success, Obviously, further research is needed 
to evaluate the relative success of the two approaches. 
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C. Review ot the Literature on Early Childhood Ma i nstr earn i ng 



Our search of the literature turned up only 31 articles which 
deal specifically with preschool ma i ns tream i ng . Only four of these 
are research studies. The others describe particular programs or 
curriculum models, or advocate particular policies regarding 
preschool ma i ns treami ng . 

Research Studies 

4 

Two of the stuaies made intergroup comparisons of the effects 

of different kinds of early intervention on the development of 
mentally retarded children. 

Kirk's (rlA, 1958) study of the efficacy of 'Early Education 
for the Mentally Retarded" compared children in regular preschools 
and institutional preschools with each other and with control groups 
receiving no treatment. He found, in his sample, that preschool did 
have a positive effect on those mentaMy retarded children who had 
some degree of psycho-social or environmental deprivation, but had 
less impact on those with purely organic impairment. He also found 
in this longitudinal study that the advantages of early intervention 
"washed-out" in elementary school. The significance of this study is 
diminished, however, because of its sampling bias (the use of pre- 
established rather than randomized groups for comparison, and a 
small sample size) and insufficient control for the effects of such 
interveninq variables as curriculum. 
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Spollen and Ballif's ("26, 1371) study, on the M Ef f ect i veness 
of Individualized Instruction for Kindergarten Children with 
Developmental Lag, 1 ' dealt with essentially the same issue, but it 
randomly assigned the subjects to treatment groups and used a large 
sample of middle-class children with "developmental lag." Their 
results showed insignificant difference between the eight groups of 
children receiving individual ized instruction in special classes and 
those in six integrated regular kindergarten classes. They also 
tentatively conclude that the small change in both groups was because 
the "lag" of these middle-class subjects was organic rather than 
psycho-soc ial . 

Taken together, despite methodological problems, these two 
studies suggest the following findings: 

• Early intervention has a positive effect; 

• The effect of early intervention is greyer when the 
child's "retardation" or "lag" is more ^ *:ho-social 
than organic; 

• Regular class placement is at least as good as special 
class placement. 

The methodological issues that these studies bring up include: 

• The results of intervention on groups of children are 
measured, as opposed to measuring changes within individual 
children (intergroup as opposed to intra-individual 
comparisons, and products-test i ng as opposed to process- 
test ing ) ; 

• The difficulty in control 1 ing intervening variables or 
their multiple interaction; 

• Sampling bias the need to randomly assign pupils to 
treatment groups when comparing special versus regular 
class placement; 
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• Tht need for longitudinal studies to ij.ujge the 
dur i b i I ity of effects; 

• The importance of the ''Hawthorne effect" (that being in 
an experimental group may have a greater effect on 
performance than the treatment itself has) as a 
confound i ng factor ; 

• The difficulty of replicating studies because of sampling 
bias and insufficient "operat iona I i zat ion" of definitions, 
curriculum, goa Is, etc . 

The two other research studies that dealt with preschool 
ma inst reaming (Allen, et al, #la, 1972; and Devoney, et al, //3, I 97^) were 
of a different kind. Instead of making intergroup comparisons of the 
effect of a program model on the intellectual development of groups 
of handicapped children, these two dealt with specific behaviors and 
charted the changes of each child in terms of a specific behavior. 

Allen, et aTs (#la, 1972) "Julie: Integration of formal and 
Handicapped Children in a Behavior Modification Preschool: A Case 
Study" and Devoney, et al*s (#8, 197*0 "Integrating Handicapped 
and Non-Handicapped Preschool Children: Effects or. Social Play" 
were both concerned with the social interactions of handicapped children, 
and whether or not a 50-50% integrated situation with non-handicapped 
children would increase or improve the level of social interaction of 
the handicapped children. Both studies used time-sampling methods to 
count the number of interactions during a play period. 

Because both are based on the research-service model, sampling 
bias is not a problem. Each is a case study: the first one, one of 
a single emotionally disturbed child; the second one, one of a group 
of seven EMR's. Both used the subjects as their own controls. 
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These two studies deal with the issue of the efficacy of 
ma instreariing from a different perspective than did the intergroup 
comparison studies by Kirk (#1*4, 1958) and Spollen and Ball if 
(#26, 1971). They do not fit the traditional research model, but 
they are particularly relevant for their demonstration of: 

• The research-service model; 

• The use of direct observation of behaviors and the 
effectiveness of particular kinds of intervention; 

• The need for direct intervention to increase social 
interact ion ; 

-j 

• The significant effect of modeling behavior of normal 
chi 1 dren. 

In terms of methodological issues, these studies illustrate: 



The use of i nt ra - i nd i v i dua I compar i sons as opposed to 
group comparisons; 

The use of process-testing: modifying behaviors and 
techniques as needed and measuring the results instead of 
measuring only the f i nal results (product-testing); 

The use of the Hawthorne effect to advantage: every child 
is part of the experimental model; 

Having each child act as his/her own control; 

A research method which provides both evaluative data and 
planning methods in one model; 

The use of direct observation as a data-collecting instrument. 



Other Literature 

Most of the rest of the literature on preschool mainstreaming 
could be called evaluative in the more general sense in that it was 



based on the synthesis of the experience of the authors. Hdwever, 
their conclusions and judgments were arrived at in a more intuitive 
than rigorously systematic way. L i Ke Dunn's (#87, 196b) remarks, 
they "give more evidence than proof of the value of ma i ns treami ng" 
(MacMillan, #127, 1369). 

The fact that there are only four "quant i f i ed H studied is not, 
however, an indictment of the more descriptive articles on 
"ma i nstreamed" preschool programs that make up the majority of the 
literature. In fact, at this early stage of research, qualitative 
descriptions can be very helpful in suggesting appropriate hypotheses 
for future studies, as well as serving as encouraging examples, if 
not replicable models, for other programs. 

However, this material is too sparse and variable to allow much 
genera I i za t ion beyond sugges t i ng the fol I owi ng : 

• All favored some variation of integration; 

• There is a trend toward a more structured curriculum 
than that found in the traditional nursery school; 

• There is a strong emphasis on the importance of 
individualizing instruction to meet the needs of each 
child, whether handicapped or nat; 

• The methods and techniques used to meet the children's 
needs vary tremendously; 

• There is not one "ideal" system of integration, nor one 
ideal degree of integration, nor one ideal curriculum; 

• The ability and attitude of the teacher appears to be the 
most important factor in the success of an integrated 
program; 

• Most of the programs consider parent involvement and/or 
cooperation to be important. 
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Several of the articles deal with general strategies and 



suggestions for teachers and administrators. These articles include: 

• Beeler (A, 1973): "Integrating Exceptional Children in 
Classrooms' 1 describes the rec(u i rements of the ideal 
classroom for emotionally disturbed preschoolers, strongly 
advised for normal children as well. 

• Burke (#6, 1970) strongly advocates that "Children With 
Visual Disabilities" be mainstreamed into regular preschools, 
and uses a case study to emphasize the point. She also 
stresses the importance of family involvement irv the child's 
preschoo 1 exper i ence . 

• Chr i stopherson (#7, J 972) makes admin istrat iv^fTotes on why 
she thinks ma i nst reami ng "The Special Child in the 'Regular' . 
Preschool" has worked smoothly at her own laboratory 
preschool for 10, years now, emphasizing the importance of 

the teacher ' s .feel i ngs and expectations, a full picture of 
the child and ^aily support to the teacher, the child and 
the f ami ly . ^ 

m Luterman and Luterroan (#17, 197*0 discuss the requirements of 
t "Integrating Deaf Children into a Hearing Nursery," including 
Y specific suggestions for teachers. 

• Pol lack and Ernst (#21, 1973) give suggestions for dealing with 
hearing-impaired preschool .rs in "Learning to Listen in an 
Integrated Preschool." They stress the importance of an active 
role for the teacher and the parent. 

• Swap (#27, 197*0 gives "Guidelines for Assessment" of the 
progress of children with special ne6ds in regular preschool 
classes, basing her model on the developmental stages of 
Erikson and the academic stages described by Hewett. The 
characteristics of special children and guidelines for dealing 
with them are described. 

• Tait (#28, 197*0 describes strategies and relationships involved 
TrT^Teaching the Blind Child in a 'Regular' Kindergarten." 

• Yule (#29, 1963) advocates regular "Kindergarten for Children 
With Handicaps" in terms of self-image, peer relationships 

and tht 1 need for strong supportive services. She also describes 
a moJel program she observed in Denmark. 
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Several authors describe their own programs, some in a format 
that facilitates replication (see *'s): 

• Bailey, Klein and Sanford (#2, I97M*-' "Model for Resource 
Services..," describes operationally i'ue Chapel Hill 

Tra in ing-Outreach Project, in which handicapped children 
are hnteq r *d into regular preschools with intensive 
supports . ^source services. This book is actually a 
manual fcr setting up such a model. 

• A Plan for Itinerant Educational Consultant Services for 
Preschool Visually Handicapped Children 1#21, 1971) desc r i bes 
a demonstration project for ma instreaming visually ^.andicapped 
children and difcusses the difficulty of definitive valuation 
of the children's progress. It also includes reports of 

four staff members involved in the project. 

• Northcott (#18, 1?/1; #19, 1973)"' advocates "Implementing 
Programs for Young Hear i ng- Impa i red Children" from bifth 
anu "The Integration of Young Deaf Children into Ordinary 
Educational Programs" by the age of 3~l/2. This she sees 
being accomplished through early diagnosis, infant education 
and home training and then extra tutoring and individualized, 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching for the preschooler. She 
also discusses the role of the parent and describes the 
UNISTAPS program she developed for Minnesota. 

• Pe rson (#5, 1 973 ) v in "Teacher is a Person, Too," stresses the 
importance of *~he individual teacher in making ma i nst reami ng 
work by having four teachers (two preschool and two primary) 
describe their own unique styles and methods. 

• Lewis (#16, 1973) mak.-, n "Case for 'Special' Children" in 
regular preschools in i.cr description of the program at the 
Lexington School, which accepts all chidren who apply (20-30 
percent are handicapped). The preparation and support provided 
for the handicapped children entering the program are described. 

• Skop (#25, 197*0 makes an extensive survey of related literature 
on "The Benefits and/or Disadvantages of integrated v. Segregated 
Preschool Programs fcr Handicapped Children" and then discusses 
three programs in depth with their directors. 
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The following authors emphasize early screen i ng^ and assessment 
of any problems or disabilities: 

• Adkins and Walker , 1972), in "A Call for Early Learning 
Centers," advocate public preschool for all, with an early 
learning center for intensive training of handicapped 
children, and highly individualized instruction. 

• Bar dwel 1 , Kr ieg and 01 ion (#3, 1973): -A "Primer" on the child 
with special needs, dealing with screening, assessment 

and integration of handicapped preschoolers. 

e Randolph (#22, 1973) states the "Office of Child Development's 
Policy" on ..and icapped children in Head Start: identification, 
recruitment and service. 

• Responding to Individual Needs in Head Start, Part I (#23, 
1 97*0 . This is an introduction to a needs assessment kit 
that is now being developed for teachers and parents to help 
identify and respond to the needs of individual children. It 
describes teaching strategies and handicapping conditions. 



Tra i n i ng for teachers in integrated classrooms is covered 
extensively in these three reports: 

• Sanford, Semrau n d Wi 1 son (ttlk t 197*0 describe the collaboration 
between Train ing-Uutreach staff and a county Head Start program, 

• Latane, Sanford and Walton (^15, 197*0, in their Progress Report 
of Region IV Head Start InJiervice Training, describe the 
development of their training network and program. (This work 
would be of most interest to states developing a public 
preschool network. ) 

• Corel i ck (#9, in process) is developing questionnaires and 
attitude scales to learn more about "Careers in Integrated Ea; ly 
Childhood Programs." 

Other Related Literature 

There are also several good, general documents which Jeal with 
some of the broad issues relevant to understandi ng, dnd evaluating the 
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efficacy of preschool ma i ns t ream i ng . We found the following ones 
to be particularly helpful: 

• C olvin and Zaffiro (#33, 197*0: Preschool education: a 
handbook for the training of early childhood educators. 

• Hewett and Forness (#39, 197** Education of exceptional 
I earners . 

• Hobbs (#39a, 1975): Issues in the classification of 
cr i Idren. ? 

• Hobbs , (#39b, 1975): The futures of children. 

• Jordan and Dai ley (#236, 1973): Not all little wagons are 
red: the exceptional child's early years. 

• Kreinberg and Chow (#239, 1973): Configurations of change: 
the integration of mildly handicapped children into the 
regular classroom. 

• Sherrick, et al (#256, 197*0: Psychology and the handicapped 
chi Id. 

• Stear ns (#259, 1971): Report on preschool programs: the 
effects of preschool programs on disadvantaged children and 
thei r fani lies. 

• The implication: of recent research in early child development 
for special education, #261, 1973- 
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VIII. METHODOLOGICAL IS3ULS AND PROBl EMS 
Overv i ew 

The purpose of this section is to discuss the marv, methodological 
problems which make it difficult to draw conclusions from the 
available research on ma i ns tream i ng issues and to discuss directions 
for future research. 

We have already touched on some of these problems in our overview 
of the studies on preschool ma instreaming per se. Because of the 
scarcity of these studies, we also looked at studies of ma i nstreami ng 
at the elementary school level, the literature on preschool intervention 
for the disadvantaged, and the general literature on early childhood 
education for the handicapped. We talked to various practitioners 
teachers, psychologists and program directors ~ to find out what kind 
of research they felt they needed most in their daily work with 
handicapped children. 

Reluctantly, we have been forced to corclude that traditional 
methods of research are not yielding a significant amount of information 
in relation to the effort put into them. The shift toward 
ma i nst reaming began, in part/ because effectiveness studies of segregated 
classes for the handicapped showed them to be no better than regular 
classes. Yet, MacMillan, et al (#1 28, 1373), in their extremely well 
thought out review of research on the effects of "labeling," systematically 
demolish tht > literature on methodological grounds. To take another 
example, Lawrence and Winschel (#122, 1973), in their rjrticle, "Self- 
Concept and the Retarded: Research and Issues," review a large number 
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of studies on this problem, yet tnere are barely two or three 
conclusions that they would put above the tentative level. 

Poorly thought out research questions, poor research design, 
and lack of coordination between studies account for a great deal of 
the low information yield, but there was another problem with 
traditional research methods that we encountered. The output of 
these methods generalized conclusions is no" a form of knowledge 
which is easily translated into classroom practice. Even research- 
tested, pre-packaged educational programs fall short of dealing with 
the full range of individual needs of children. What teachers seem 
to be looking for is a suggestive variety of flexible methods for 
dealing with individual classroom problems, 

In the following discussion of methodological issues, we shall 
try to give examples from the literature on preschool ma i ns t reami ng , 
but the section deals chiefly with the general literature on* 
ma instreami ng issues because of the dearth of research on the preschool 
1 evel . 
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Key Articles on Methodology 



The following sources have been particularly helpful in 
analyzing the available research and in forming goals for future 
research: 



• Blackman 's (#265, 1972) "Research and the Classroom: 
Mahomet and the Mountain Revisited," suggests the 
practitioner as the one who must establish the research 
priorities and set research styles, and that the services 
needed should determine the research that is done, 

• Gal lagher (in Jordan and Dailey, #236. 1973), in "Planning 
and Evaluation," stresses evaluation as a useful tool only 
in the context of a total model of decision-making, the 
difference between process and product evaluation, the need 
for feedback from participants, and the use of informal as 
well as standardized evaluation measures. 

• Guralnick ' s (#101, 1973) "Research-Serv ice Model for Support 
of Handicapped Children" discusses the problems of past 
research and ascribes a model which fulfills the needs of 
both service and research. 

• MacMi 1 lan 's (#127, 1971) "Special Education for the Mildly 
Retarded: Servant or Savant" focuses on the methodological 
problems o r existing research and the impact this has on 

i tb appl icsbi I i ty . 

n Sanford 1 s (#2*4, 197*0 Learning Accomplishment Profile series 
as an example of a diagnostical ly based curriculum, designed 
to provide both teaching guidelines and evaluation of 
individual progress at the same time. 

• Stanley, et al ^s (#53, 1 972) Preschool Programs for the 

Pi sadvantaged includes several papers which provide a general 
overview of evaluation studies on preschool programs for 
disadvantaged children, comparing different curricula and 
the other variables which determine program success. Most 
heloful were sections by Bereiter, Weikart and Cazden. 

• Suchman 's (#279, 1969) Evaluative Research provided excellent 
general guidelines for evaluating avaTlable research, as well 
as providing guidelines for future research and evaluation. 
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Methodological Problems in Available Resear ch 

What constitutes a methodological "bug" for one kind of research 
model may not be a problem for another. For example, sampling 
problems are primarily an issue in the context of the classical 
research model. Other issues, such as definition of terms, are 
relevant to any research. 

The specific problems that appear most frequently in the existing 
research on ma i ns t ream ing are: 

• The failure to clearly define goals and variables in 
operational terms; 

• Sampling problems ~ groups used, size of sample, etc.; 

• The effects of uncontrolled variation: 

• The questionable validity of the instrumentation; 

• The lack of general izabi 1 i ty of other research: 

1. The applicability of elementary school research; 

2. The gap between demonstration projects and actual 
prac t ice ; 

3. Insufficient translation and dissemination of 
avai lable research. 

In dealing with the current literature and the problems involved 

with using the classical research model, the need for alternative research 

methods becomes more and more apparent. Since research methods evolve 

from the research questions, it is imperative to return again to the 

whole issue of the goal of the research. Is it to ask broad questions 

about the efficacy of "mainstreami ng or is it to help serve the needs 
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of the individual chi KJ and tcdcrif-r in the classroom? Following 
the discussion of problems in the available research, this chapter 
deals with alternative classroom-based research methods such as 
the research-service model , and the need for a mixed strategy to 
study the efficacy of ma i ns t reami ng as it relates to individuals 
within their larger communities. 

Key problems in the available research are: 
Failure to define goals and variables in operational terms 
Goals and definitions of terms are seldom stated operationally. 
For example, if the researcher asks the question, H ls ma i nstreami ng 
ef feet ive?", the first questions to be answered are: I) tow is 
"mainstreaming" defined in this study?; and 2) What is meant by 
"effective?" Effective when, how, where and for whom? 
Samp 1 i ng prob I ems 

a. When using the "classical" research method, sampling bias is 
often introduced by the use of pr e-established (or M known") groups for 
co mparison , rather than randomly assigning subjects to treatment 
groups . 

In studying the effects of mainstreaming, it is usually the children 
most likely to succeed who are integrated into the regular classes, 
leaving the less capable in the segregated classes. This makes progress 
comparisons between the two groups invalid (MacMillan, #127, '97'; 
Kirk, #120, 1973). Gottlieb, et al 0/223, 1972), compared handicapped 
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youngsters in preexisting integrated and segregated classes. 
Recognizing the questionable validity of these results, they 
repeated their entire study, this t ime_^ss i gn « ng youngsters randomly 
to the treatment groups. 

b. Sample size is a chronic problem in preschool research: 
classes are small and there are usually only one or two classes 
serving a particular age group in any one preschool. Also, in a 
ful ly -ma i ns t r earned class such as Head Start mandated, only one or 
two O' ' ^ f 20 would fit thi broad category of M hand i capped" and, by 
the time a particular handicapping condition or special need is 
isolated, the researcher is virtually working with a single case study. 

A study by Kennedy ?nd Bruininks (#117, 137*0 exemplifies this 
problem of sample size. Using the entire population of 13 first and 
second grade classes (277 children in ell), they still ended up with 
a sample of only 15 hear i ng- impa i red children. 

This is even more of a problem on the preschool level. Oevoney, 
et al (#8, 197*0, using the entire population of their preschool 
program, had a sample of only seven handicapped children. See 
Lewis (*. ; I6, 1973) and Chr i stcpher son (fij % 19/2) for further examples. 

To treat data resulting from these small samples as a case study 
(as Oevoney, et al, #8, 197^, did) and to draw inferences accordingly 
is one thing; but to generalize to a whole population from a non- 
representative group, even if it meets a statistical level of 
significance, is not a justifiable procedure. 
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Uncontrol led var iat ion 



The variables that are relevant to studying the issue of 
mainstreaming include cognitive, social, behavioral and language 
variables, the age and sex of pupils, their family background, 
speciTic handicapping conditions and needs and their severity, 
teacher variables, parent and community variables, program and 
staffing variables, group dynamics — the list goes on and on. 
Neither of the two preschool studies that used comparison groups 
adequately controlled for most of these variables, although Spollen 
and Ball if (#26, 1973) do d'scuss the need for greater control in 
the analysis of their results. 

There is a growing awareness in educational research of the 

complexity of the phenomena being dealt with: in a natural setting 

such as a classroom there can be no simple cause-effect relationship. 

The teacher-child interaction itself is incredibly complex. Gallagher 

points up this problem very neatly: 

A generation of research personnel in the educational 
Held has matured with the belief that the ideal research 
project is an evaluation design carefully patterned after a 
biological medical research paradigm. In the most careful 
educational research projects, the students are randomly 
distributed into control and experimental groups. The 
experimental group gets the treatment (often a new program 
of instruction), and the control group receives nothing or 
the equivalent of a placebo. During the period of the 
experiment, frequent measurements and re-examinations are 
made to chart the course and effectiveness of the treatment. 

The teacher-pu^i 1 interactions that were the essence 
of the measured 11 treatment" were considered equivalent to a 
5 tng. pill in a medical experiment. Often, in the analysis 
of results, it was assumed that one pill was pretty much the 
same as another, i.e., that, despite any personal misgivings 
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of the investigator any teacher administering the 
educational "treatment" was pretty much the same as any 
other teacher . 

The crucial difference between medical and educational 
research is that the biochemist knows in great detail what 
is in his pill, but the educator has little or no idea what 
is in his treatment pill, namely, the teacher -pup i I 
interaction. As a result, the usefulness of information 
coming from these evaluation studies for either theoretical 
or practical applications has been limited, to say the least. 

Gallagher, #216, 1967 

MacMillan 1,27 , 1971), in discussing the complexities involved 

with mainstreaming , describes an interaction model which includes at 

least: "Admi n i st rat ive ' Arrangement x Child x Teacher x Children in 

Alternative Placements" and suggests that perhaps the least important 

variable is the program model. S. A. Ashcroft (in a letter to Thomas 

Jordan [Jordan, et al, #237, 1971]) would include in this interaction 

model the formal and informal i nteract ions*s<(|£h^^ents , siblings, 

peers and significant others, for both the handicapped and normal 

children, (See also Barnes and Knoblock, in Kreinberg and Chow, #239, 

1973; and Stearns, #259, 1971, on the importance of including the larger 

social system in the interaction model.) 

The importance of controlling for these intervening variables 

and their interaction is discussed at length by Cazden (in Stanley, 

#53, 1972) and Suchman, #279, 1967. Extending this trend, it is 

possible that we are coming to see that the causal network involved 

in learning situations is too complex and subtly interwoven for 

disentanglement by our traditional research methods. it is possible 




that the very act of observing and experimenting with it may change 
the network beyond recognition (the "Heisenberg principle"). 

If we are to continue doing traditional research studies, 
however, it will be necessary to extend substantially our understanding 
of the variables involved in order to control them precisely. 
Accounting for the variables refers to not only the "named" independent 
and dependent variables the treatment and results but also 
the preconditions, the intervening events, and the consequences of 
the treatment beyond the actual resulting test scores. 

I ns t rumen tat i on 

The instrumentation should depend on the research question. 
Different instruments are appropriate for different questions. Most 
of the research on raalnstreaming has focused on groups of children 
and, in general, the tools used to measure the effects of a particular 
program have been standardized, normative tests. 

Since theoe issues are not directly within the scope of this 
paper, we will only re-emphasize the importance of refilling assessment 
and diagnostic procedures and tools that are based on sound empirical 
ev i dence . 

However, since there are many assessment instruments already «n 
use, wh=*t are some of the problems? 

f 
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Piaget (^9, 1969) said: 

A test is the method of posing questions so arranged 
as to satisfy the two fol lowi nq requ i rements : first, that 
that question and the conditions in which it- is submitted 
remain the same for each child* second, that each answer be 
related to a scale or schedule which serves as a standard of 
comparison both qualitative and quant i tat i ve ... The test 
method has two important defects. First, it does not allow 
a sufficient analysis of the resul ts. .[second] , i t falsifies 
the natural mental inclination of the subject, 6r at least 
risks doing so. 

The following passage by Kirk in Jordan and Dai ley (#236, 
1973) summarizes the dilemma pf the educatbr trying' to make educational 
decisions on the basis of an !Q test score: 



\ 
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In trying to prove the 'educab i 1 i ty of intelligence, } 
I have followed two principles. One was to start with young 
children; hence, the emphasis on preschool exper i ences^ The 
other was trying to make an analysis of chi ldreni^abi l\t ies 
in such, a way that we can institute remediation. If we \ 
can't assess children in terms of potential treatment, we ^ 
have a problem. This is one of the gross limitations of 
IQ scores. What good r is the IQ from the point of view of 
treatment and education? .It is merely an average score of 
a lot of mental function, partly dependent upon the 
environment and partly upon heredity. It's just like 
saying, "This river's average depth is 3-1/2 feet," and when 
you start to walk, you find tfhat it's only 2 inches on the 
sides and 10 feet in.tbhe middle, and /ou can sink or swim. 
* „ * 

Another problem whth/the use of IQ scores is that one , 
child with an IQ* of 70 of ten * d if f er s greatly from another 
child with the same IQ. The i r hand i caps may be very different 
which means their educations frave to be different. 

There are several problems with using only standardized, normative 



teb ts : 



/ 



• The fact that young children are notoriously unreliable 
Subjects for any kind of testing; 

• The tests are frequently difficult to administer; 
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• Many of them were developed tor particular studies with 
minimal pretesting and no replications to substantiate 
va I id i ty or rel iabi 1 i ty ; 

• Others are culture-bound, geared to a specific segment of 
the population (e.g., the Preschool Inventory, standardized 
on a Head Start population, has questionable value when 
used for a middle-class sample); 

% 

m Different disabilities also require different testing ? 
techniques, using alternate modes of communication and 
-d i f f erent emphases . 

Another problems-is that, at present, there are too few people trained 

in the process of identification, diagnosis and assessment of children 

under six, particularly those with hand i capp » ,g conditions. 

The important issue is not on\y the particular score a child^got 
on a test, but the changes in the score for that child ove/f time) and 
the reasons for the changes. This applies to soc Jometr i c VfKly-a^^r-tude 
testing, as well as cognitive testing. ; \ 

For thorough descriptions and explanations of existing testing 
instruments for preschoolers, see Meier in Hobbs 1 Volume II (#39a, 
1975); Evans in Colvin and Zaffiro (#90, 19/^) ; and see Buros 
(#265a, 1972) for analysis of validity and reliability of the specific 
testing instruments. 9 

The range of tests used by individual programs varies 
tremendously. For example, in a survey conducted by the Chapel Hill 
Tra i n i ng~0ut reach Project, it was revealed that a total of over 30 

1 

different kinds of assessment instruments and procedures were 
reportedly used by the 21 specially-funded Head Start programs in 
Region IV, with the number used by individual programs varying from 
20 to on I y one . 

90 



Small-scale programs, not affiliated with universities or 
,other "expert" sources of testing and support, tend to avoid testing 
Although teachers informally evaluate their pupils all the time, 
many avoid systematically testing them, feeling that they are not 
really qualified to do so because they are called "teacher" and not 
"psychologist" 

However, more and more programs, while avoiding product- tests 
(such as the Stanford-Binet IQ test), do use diagnostic-prescriptive 
instruments such as the Learning Achievement Profile (LAP). This 
makes it possible to systematize much of the data in replicable 
fashion, providing information on the efficacy of the program, as we 
as assessing the progress of each individual child. 

One of the most potent techniques is the use of d i rect 

observation . Interaction and behavior counts, body language, 

physical location, time sampling and video taping, are some examples 

(See Allen, et al, #la; Baldwin and Baldwin, #55a; Gallagher, #236; 

Grosenick, #100; Kirk, #236; Prescott, #5ff; and Webb, et al, #279a. 

All discuss the use or observation techniques.) Baldwin and Baldwin 

#55a, 1973, P- '83) say this about the use of direct observation: 

The most neglected field of study and one of the 
most promising ones is the actual observation of handicapped 
children of all kinds in their families, in school and in 
ocher naturalistic situations. While the problems of 
doing such research are formidable, they are not insurmountabl 

The use of direct observation is of special significance to 

preschool children, since they cannot yet deal dependably with 
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abstracted concepts of formalized testing situations. To gather 
sociometric data, for example, direct observation yields much more 
accurate information than does asking a four-year-old about "best 
friends 1 ' (see Stearns, #259, 1971; and Moore, #U2, 1 967) - 

Lack of Cross-Program Comparisons 

Bereiter succinctly sums up the problem of cross-program 
comparisons". 

With few exceptions, studi is compare a single program 
with a control condition, the control condition usually 
involving no treatment. Findings of such studies, even 
when adequately designed to test treatment effects* allow 
only the most tenuous comparison between one program and 
another, because each program is evaluated by a different 
experiment, in a different locat ioru^wi th a different 
population, different testers, and 'so on. 

Bereiter, in Stanley, #57, 1972 " 

This quote also points up the "Hawthorne effect 11 and the effect of 

researcher bias, 

As far as we have been able to determine, very few of f the preschool 
programs funded by either OCD or BEH are currently collecting good data 
or conducting good internal evaluations on the efficacy of their 
mainstreaming efforts. With the exception of the Syracuse University 
assessment of the Head Start mainstreaming effort, the only comparative 
efforts being done seem to focus on the collection of descriptive 
information, rather than on the 'program process and, again, the 
definitions are not sufficiently operational to allow accurate comparison 
and repl ication. 

Authors such as Beeler (#*♦, 1973), Berson (#5, 1973), Lewis (#16, 
1973) » Luterman and Luterman (#17, 197*0. and Pollack and Ernst (#21, 1973) 

discuss the aspects of their integrate^ preschool programs that they see as 
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being replicable by other "grassroots" programs. But whether results 



can be similar, given different teachers and settings, is still 
questionable. 

We must change the notion of research in this area: 
you can't follow a recipe on mainstreaming. The programs 
vary too much and so do the children within the programs. 
We just want to hear how others have worked it out, see 
what fits, case studies of what has been tried, what did 
and did not work in terms of both programs and particular 
chi Idren . 

(Interview with, preschool program 
d i rector) 

Lack of Longitudinal Studies 

"If the goal of ma instreaming^reschoolers is to prepare them 
for elementary school, then performance in elementary school should be 
the measure of success," says Dr. Andrew Hayes of TADS. But 
longitudinal studies are rare in the current literature on preschool 
mainstreaming. Kirk's (#1**, 1958) study is the one exception^ and 
it shows a strong "washout" effect by third grade. None of the 
available descriptive literature on preschool mainstreaming programs 
deals with what happens to the children after they leave the described 
programs. Several of the directors and teachers at the preschools 
visited for this report were quite concerned about the handicapped 
pupils in those programs because, although they were currently integrated 

with normal children, informal follow-up of previous pupils usually 
found them in segregated public and private school programs. 
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La ck of General izabi > i ty to Preschool Education 

The beginning of this chapter mentioned the inclusion of 
relevant research on elementary children in our survey. But how 
much of the data on elementary school children can be generalized 
to preschool chi Idren? 

The difference in the level of development of the children is a 
key issue. Swap (#27, 197*0 has an excellent discussion of the 
application of Erikson's (#37, 1963) and Hewett's (#39, 1974) 
developmental theories to handicapped preschoolers and of the 
importance of knowing what stage the child is actually in. 

Even data on teacher attitudes at the elementary grade levels 
may not be applicable (MacMillan, #127, 1971). And, of course, the goals 
and curricula vary from the pre~pri m o ry to fehe-^rttnafy- levels 

We question the validity of using data from studies at the 
elementary school level to support hypotheses about preschool children 
and programs until more research and evaluation has been done on the 
applicability of elementary school cfata to preschoo] children. Q 

The Gap Between Demonstration Projects and Actjal Practice 
Another problem is that of generalizing from data based on 
laboratory programs to demonstration programs, i.e., 
programs established to test particular principles of program 
organization and working under ideal conditions. Weikart states this 
quite succinctly when he says that M the operational conditions of 




an experimental project are more potent in influencing outcome than 
is the particular curriculum employed 11 (Weikart, in Stanley, #l8i f 
1972, pp. 22-66). This conclusion was based on a study by Weikart 

that found culturally disadvantaged children improving dramatically 

•> * 

under all three of the experimental curriculum models compared in 
his study. Weikart's research thus points up both the "Hawthorne 
effect 11 (that being part of an experiment in and of itself affects 
performance) and the fact that experimental laboratory programs have 
access to all kinds of money, resources and supportive services not 
available to the average preschool (as any program di rector struggling 
along on a deficit budget with volunteer help will attest). One 
preschool program director put it this way: 

— ~ We wanirTo know how feir~people with real time and" 

real money cope with mains treami ng , not how fancy 
laboratory programs with unlimited resources do it. 

(interview) 

Translation, Dissemination and Utilization of Research 

Slackman (#265, 1972) proposes that: 

Research that is easily disseminated is ultimately 
' research that needs no dissemination at all. It has been 
cultivated in the classrooms while meeting the teacher's 
most pressing need finding solutions to the problems 
of why a child does not learn and how he can be helped 
to learn. 

(p. 190y 

Certainly, a greater proportion of research and development 
efforts must go into studies designed to have high application potential 
(Mackie, #276, 197M- There is little point in doing research that 
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cannot be used in the classroom. On th^ other hand, there is much 
data available from the fields of psychology, anthropology, sociology* 
and medicine that has direct relevance to what the teacher is 
trying to do in the classroom. To find and disseminate this 

information, translators and interpreters are needed — to explain and 

\ 

to operational i ze the" informat ion so that it is useful to the 
practitioner. (See Blackman, #265, 1972; Lee, in #26l , 1973; and 
Mackie, #276, 197**, for more detailed discussions of the rol2 of 
the translator- interpreter in the utilization and dissemination of 
available research.) TADS '(Technical Assistance Development Systems) 
perform* a version of this kind of service to 8EH First Chance 
programs . 

But, to expand Blackman's point about research in the classroom, 
we turn to a related question. \ 

Research or Service? Must There be a Choice? 

The clinician can learn of the true nature of man 
only in the attempt to So southing for and with him. 

Erik ErH son 

We have discussed some of the problems inherent in trying to use 
the classical (biological and engineering) research model to study the 
effects of mainstreaming preschoolers with handicaps. 

Leonard Blackman's article, Research and the Classroom: Mahomet 
and the Mountain Revisited , (#265, 1972) is an excellent exploration 
of this issue. Educational research has often failed to make a real 

* E. Erikson, the nature of clinical evidence. Insight and 

R esponsibil ity . New York: W. W. Horton 6 Co., Inc., 196**, p. 80. 



impact on classroom practices. Researchers are^ concerned with the 
M big issues." Teachers want to know how to handle a specific child 
with a specific problem. Blackman asks: "Who should establish the 
research priorities and set research styles?" He suggests that the p 
practitioner is the one who must decide what is relevant; that the 
services needed should determine the research that i-s done. Blackman 
and other researchers such as James Gallagher (#96, 1973) and Michael 
Guralnick (#101, 1973) have been instrumental in a current shift in 
emphasis from large group experiments using summative product-tests, 
which can appear to be having significant positive effects while 
actually even hindering the development of some of the children, to 
a formative model using intra- ind ividual comparisons (or the N * I 
model that Blackman calls the one-subject case study), which stresses 
diagnostic-prescript ive techniques of planning and evaluation. 

Stated another way, the above authors are shifting the focus from 
"conclusion-oriented research" (product-testing) to "dec is ion-oriented 
research" (process-testing). The product-tests are useful for 
establishing and comparing group norms, but they do not give a whole or 
necessarily true picture of an individual child in an actual classroom 
setting, 

Kirk (#120, 1973, p. 7) points out that "what is needed is 
preschool examination that will give us intra-individual differences of 
the young child without any reference to whether he's higher or lower 
than his classmates." It is necessary to know not only the child's 
level of functioning in a particular area but, even more significantly. 
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to be able to examine the kinds of mistakes the child makes (Koppman 



in Reger, #51, 1970, p„ 30). .We have concluded that evaluation 

of a particular child is best accomplished by actually working daily 

with the child in a situation in which the research and evaluation 

k 

I, 

are integral parts of the planning and development of the program 



(Blackmah, #265, 1972; Gallagher, #96, 1973; Guralnick, #101, 1973; 

Kirk, #120, 1973; Rochford, #160, 1970; and Sanford, et al, #24, 
1974). 

Michael Guralnick (#101, 1973), i n -advocat ing the research- 
service modfc^ sees the teacher's most pressing need as being a child- 
centered research model: finding solutions to the problems of why a 
child does not learn, and how he can be helped to learn. 

The Callier Systems Approach to teaching the deaf, described by 

S 

Burroughsand PoweFI (#7^, 1964), is another example of the research- 
service model, developed because of the wide range of abilities within 
~the~deaf population, and designed to make it easier to function (for 
both the teacher and the learner) in an integrated setting because of 
the individualized approach. 

The Learning Accomplishment Profile (LAP) is yet another example 
(Sanford, et al, #24, 1974). Rather than normative testing (offering 
a statistical comparison of the handicapped child with a normal 
population, in an artificial situation), the testing is criterion- 
referenced, done in the natural environment of the child with his 
own teacher as the evaluator. It deals with a wide range of 
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developmental skills, tested in natural learning situations. (At 
first rather cumbersome, the LAP is currently being shortened and 
refined.) 

The Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston is in the process of 

developing a "needs assessment" kit to provide Head ^tar^t^st^Xf^. — ~ ~ 

"parents and dthers wi th easy-to-use techniques for individual ing 
instruction. The Kit includes a developmental screening instrument to 
determine which children will have special needs and what th£y are, 
classroom assessment instruments, and methods and guides for observing 

c 

and recording children's behavior and identifying their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

All of these are examples of criterion-referenced process-testing, 
or of diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, as opposed to normative 
product-testing. 

The real question, then, is where the emphasis of the research on 
mainstreaming should be. Should researchers be concerned with products 
or processes? With comparisons between children or changed within a 
particular child? With tests designed^to obtain a statistical 
measurement or tests designed to help a specific cW Id reach a specific 
goal? Blackman, Gallagher, Guralnick, Sanford and others aovocate 
the child-centered model for handicapped children as Karnes, Veikart 
and others do for the M d i sadvantaged ." 

Using a classroom-based research model has several advaivtages. 
Among these are: 

• It se.ves the immediate needs of the participants; 

• It can be changed in process. 



And ii answers to many of the methodological problems discussed 
previously: - 

ATI variables and goals £re operational i zed in meeting 
the needs of the pupils, affwlng for specific replication' 
~"~ and comparison* 

• Naturalistic, in s i tu groups can be used; randomization 
is not required since comparisons are intra- ind ivi dual ; 

• Sample size is not an issue, again because\^KJmpar i sons 
are intra-individual ; 

• Since each child is an "exper imental model, 1 ' the 
Hawthorne effect is used to advantage. 

Toward a Mixed ResearctvStrajtegy : The Chijd-Centered Model 
Good research follows from good questions. The research design 

depends on Jthfcyf'esearch goal. The methodological problems arise from 

the specific research model used. 

In summary, the different .research strategies include: 

comparative or control group design versus single-subject 
design; 

product (outcome) research versus process research; 

normative assessment evaluation versus criterion-referenced 
. evaluation; ! 

short-term versus longitudinal design; 

laboratory (randomized) design versus natural ( in s i tu ) 
design. 

- (Summarized by James Wise) 

Which of these strategies is (are) ifeed depends on Nthe purpose 

of the research. - If tNfc^purpose is to determine cost-eff eVt i vene^rf of 

ma instreaming for an entire school system, comparative, product-oriented 

\ 
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research would t>e sufficient, but if the purpose is to help a specific 

child reach a specific goal, the research design must take an 

entirely different form. 

In conclusion, then, the ideal research and evaluation model 

would involve using a mixed strategy, since no one measure of a child 

can give a full picture, Gallagher (#96 , 1973) points out that: "While 

"many of us have been trained to think in terms of the use of 

standardized tests for measurement , many of the most useful kinds of 

information f or 'eva I uat ion are simple" — counting the number of 

contacts a child might have, anecdotal records, testimonial letters, 

evidence of attendance at meetings. Such measures, although not strong 
« 

enough individually, can create a total pattern which reliably 
indicates the efficacy of a program or a child's level of performance. 
Using a mixed strategy means not simply relying on the evidence from 
one source of information, one form of evaluation, but rather by 
using multiple intersecting and overlapping indicators (Levine, 
197**, Erikson, #37, 1#3; Piaget, A9, 19&9; Webb, et al, #279a, 
1966, as well as Gallagher, #96, 1973). It also means clearly defining 
goals and terms. 

Using a mixed strategy means thinking not only in terms of a 
child's abilities and personality, but in terms of his environment. 
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It means research projects that encompass a full range of strategies 
from basic, controlled research in the "classical 11 model to process- 
oriented descriptive research. It means analysis of single case 
studies and whole groups. It means qualitatively-descriptive 
research, as well as quantitative research, since so little is really 
known about the development of children with handicapping conditions. 
It means using educational, psychological, anthropological, sociological 
and medical methods — an inter-disciplinary approach. 

Evaluation of preschool programs which include handicapped 
children means testing, assessing and observing in a way that not only 
allows description of the effects of the program>on the participants, 
but also enables the making of adjustments which will help the programs 
to meet the individual needs of all involved. . It means long-term 
analysis and commitment. 

I 

f 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN DFVELOPING AN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 



Segregation or integration is not the critical issue. 
The values and attitudes of teachers and their effects on 
the pupil's self-perception and performances are the key 
questions. Segregation without program is i >»' ■ as destructive 
as integration wi thout ^understand i ng . Re on 
educational system which ignores the prop o ,/OSsibility 

of the special class would disregard the imperatives of 
educational history, which have mandated ai. alternative to 
• wide-range heterogeneity. \ 

J \ 

letutti (#179) 

Overview 

In this overview we highlight the various factors indicated by 
theTesearchers and practitioners read or consulted on this project 
as most critical in the design, implementation/ operation and evaluat 
of preschool ma instreami ng efforts. Not all of these factors have 
received hard empirical support as yet, but there is considerable 
agreement in both the research and practical fields. The following 
points represent key factors in an early childhood program. 

G oal s 

» • A clear set of principles and goals, preferably within a 

theoretical framework, to aid in evaluating the program 
and in making needed changes. 

Program Design 

• Some articulated guidelines to assist in intial selection 
of handicapped children and placement of all children, 

• Curriculum and schedul i ng % that are highly structured, yet 
remain flexible and individualized. 

4 

• <■ 

t An instrument, mechan i sm'or combination of ways to chart 
1 the progress of each child along a number of dimensions. 
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Facilities and Materials 



• Physical facilities appropriate for the special needs 
of the children being served. ^ 

• Appropriate materials that are available according to 

the special needs of each child. ! 

T7 i 

Staf f i ng ^ 

• Teachers who are: 



- warmly authoritative 

- committed to the program 

- willing to spend time in careful planning of the 
curriculum and review of the progress of the children 

- accepting of the concept of mai nstreami ng . 



• A teacher-pupil ratio high enough to permit individualized 
attention to students. There is some controversy as to 
optimal ratio, with suggestions ranging from 1:5 (Lewis, 
#16) to 1:8 (Karnes, #115). 

• A supervisory staff that can provide guidance and direction 
to the other staf f n members on the focus of the curriculum 
and that will make necessary changes in scheduling, teacher 
or student assignment. The supervisor also seems to be 
instrumental in maintaining a positive atmosphere and high 
expectations for the children and in resolving staff discord, 
should it develop. 

• Supportive services that are available to all children who 
require them (physical therapy, speech and hearing therapy, 
etc.) . 

Parents 

• Parental involvement in the form of home visits and/or the 
parents 1 taking part in the operation of the program. 

Social Interactions 

• Interaction with nonhand icapped peers who can serve as models 
and can reinforce positive social behaviors. 




The Importance of Setting Goals 

Stearns (/259) concludes that: 

...the patterns of improvement in most specific 
cognitive skills tend to reflect the pattern of goals 
which are consciously incorporated in the preschool 
program. While this is the general tendency--for the 
results to pattern themselves after the stated goals~- 
the amount of change demonstrated in any specific skill 
area depends on: 

• the explicitntss of the goals in terms of 
performance expected of the children; 

• the degree to which the method designed to 
achieve these goals w-ith children is congruent 

w-i-th- pr ifK: t p+es of ~ch-Hd de v e lo pme nt r tias been 

empirically tested, and is appropriate to the 1 * 

particular children involved; 

• the relative amount of time spent on the goal 
and the fidelity with which the methods are 
implemented; and 

• the degree to which the test performance required 
to demonstrate effects is similar to the activity 
during training. 

We agree with the many educators who believe that all two-to- 
nine-year-olds -- not just the 10-20 percent with special social/ 
emotional/educational needs — could profit from multi-aged groupings 
and highly individualized curricula* However, (in our view) it is un- 
likely that such an ideal situation will come about in the near future. 

Rather, as we pointed out earlier, most schools are operating in 
the traditional age-graded, abi 1 i ty-grouped-mode. Consequently, we must 
respond to the expectations that most six-year-old children will 
encounter upon reaching first grade. 
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Most public kindergarten programs are designed to provide 
children with the behaviors and skills necessary to succeed in first 
grade. If mainstreaming Into regular kindergarten and elementary 
school classes is a goal of intervention programs, we recommend that 
pre-kindergarten efforts be geared toward enhancing that goal. First, 
however, the specific skills and behaviors required for success in 
elementary school and the "covert and subtle" expectations that exist 
-in teachers 1 minds, if not in the literature, need to be drawn out 
and analyzed more fully. 

An obvious difficulty in attempting to spell out these require- 
ments and expectations is that they vary greatly among school systems 
and, indeed, among teachers. A variety of very different tests Is used 
with preschool children to predict likelihood of success In first grade 
and none is universally accepted. What is needed Is development and 
dissemination of guidelines outlining specific skills and behaviors 
that school systems, In general, hold to be Important, so that preschool 
programs can plan activities accordingly. 

It would be very useful to draw together! from the full range of 
school systems, a list of the common skills and behaviors they feel 
are most Important for — In particular first grade success. 
Incorporated Into appropriate guidelines and disseminated widely, such 



a list could help preschool s to focus their program design with more 
precision. 

The research findings presented In Sections VI and VII clearly 
indicate that highly structured programs have a greater potential for 
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producing cognitive and performance gains in children with special need* 
than does the more traditional "laissez-faire 11 situation in most 
preschool programs. Important components of potentially successful 
programs seem to be that they operate within the context of a goal- 
oriented, theoretical framework and include some kind of internal 
evaluation system so that the program staff can both evaluate its own 
performance and be accountable to the larger community. The research 
findings also suggest that curricula, clearly tailored to the specific 
needs of the students, are most likely to produce the desired effects. 

"Structure, M of course, should not imply rigidity and inf1ex[bMity 
Indeed, most advocates for mai nstreaming of handicapped children qualify 
their support with statements to the effect that individual izat ion and 
flexibility in the program design, curriculum and scheduling are critical 
to the success of an integrated program (Beery, #32; Kirk, #120; 
Birch, #19**; Kauppi, #116; Martin, #130; Lewis, #16; Spollen and Ballif, 
#26; Cruickshank, #35; Dunn, #87 , #36; Hewett , #39; Kirk and Lord, tiki). 

Further, the individualized, flexible, responsive learning 
situations advocated by many writers in this area have great potential 
utility for education in general. It may be that many preschool settings 
approximate ideal learning conditions to a much greater extent than do 
primary and secondary classrooms. For instance, Swap (#27) reminds us 
that: "Teachers of preschool children, not bound by . . . trad i t ion , have a 
unique opportunity to forge new teaching goals and strategies for 
reaching them." SWap (#27) presents a succinct argument of the need for 
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individualizing instruction . While focusing specifically on children 
with learning disabilities, her comments clearly pertain to children 
with a broad range of special needs: 

Children with serious learning disabilities help us 
to recognize that there are many routes to learning the same 
information, and enable us to be more creative in designing 
and selecting materials to present. It seems that one of our 
objectives in teaching should surely be to encourage and 
strengthen a child's unique abilities rather than to attempt 
** to promote uniformity in our students 1 approach to learning. 

In fact, many children who have been labeled as high-risk 
students because of learning or emotional problems may not 
be suffering from a profound deficit but as Werry, et al 
(1972)- explain. . .from a biological variant made manifest 
by~aTfTuent society r s insistence on ^niversal literacy and its 
acquisition in a sedentary position. 1 

Flexible Grouping and Program Scheduling 

Eleanor Grater Lewis (#16), director of an integrated early 

childhood program in Lexington, Mass. since I960, describes some 

^ aspects of flexibility in her program: 

* 

With a good teacher-child ratio, not more than eight-to- 
one, there is always someone free to work with one child if 
necessary. There are extra rooms where children can go to 
'blow off steam, 1 sit quietly, or hear a story. Many alterna- 
tives enable the staff or school to provide great flexibility. 

Some handicapped children will not be able to participate in 

group settings to the same extent as nonhand i capped children, and may 

have to participate for less time each day or for fewer days each week. 

Given this probable differential in tolerance to group situations, 

there is some controversy as to the optimal ratio of handicapped to 

nonhand i capped children. No one seems to have devised a specific 

* J. S. Werry, et al. Studies on the hyperactive child VII: neurological 
status compared with neurotic and normal children. American Journal of 
O rthopsychiatry , 1972, k2j p. kk$. 
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formula, but a number of program operators suggest at least an even 
split, with the nonhand i capped constituting, at least, half the 
class . 

Dunn, in his 1968 article (#87), advocates the use of flexible 

\ 

'x 

groupings to promote individualization. He suggests that, "With " 

earlier, better and more flexible regular school programs, many of 

the children should not need to be relegated to the type of special 

education we have so often provided. 11 

MacMillan (^L27) sets the issue of jnainsir earning in perspective 

when he points out that: 

...the notion that special.education and self-contained 
classes are synonymous must be rejected. The larger issue, 
and one which if debated and researched could prove fruitful 
is: to what extent, and under what c i rcumstahces, can a 
wider range of individual differences be accommodated in the 
regular class than is presently the case. 

Program Assessment and Evaluation 

Clearly, programs only improve if the people operating them are 
aware. of and can correct their mistakes. An important aid in any 
classroom is an instrument or some form of internal evaluation mechanism 
that provides teachers with continuous and rapid feedback on the effec- 
tiveness of what they are doing. This is particularly important in 
the integrated setting because of its complexity and the great 
individual differences among the children. In the past, most evaluation 
attempts have taken the form of standardized tests which focus (ostensibly) 
on program outcome, but not on program process. These test approaches 
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do not take into consideration the interactive aspects of the class- 
room situation, and do not make use of the information that is 
continually available in the classroom. 

There are those in the testing field who have attempted to 
incorporate some of these elements into their assessment instruments. 
One approach is through diagnostic-prescriptive (or criterion- 
referenced) tests such as the LAP (Learning Accomplishment Profile, 
Sanford et al. #251 ), d i scussed in Section VIII* Another approach is 
through the research-service model proposed by Guralnick (#101), 
which incorporates diagnostic-prescriptive testing into the teaching 
function itself, and permits the teacher to collect data that provide 
precise ongoing evaluation of the overall program, the progress of 
each child, and his/her own teaching behavior. 

Very briefly, the research-service model uses mul\i-diment ional 
baseline data on each child against which to assess his/her progress 
in response to particular teaching approaches or combinations thereof^ 
Using a combination of assessment techniques means that the children 
are measured along a number of dimensions, allowing far more individ- 
ualized programming and fewer general assumptions about developmental 
level than result from such normative test scores as the IQ. 

There are two key features in the research-service model: 

1. Each aspect of the program is carefully broken down into 
clearly specified units, with each unit containing detailed 
procedures for attaining clearly defined behavioral goals. 
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This permits teachers to administer and alter specific 
instructional procedures for particular children with- 
out disiupting the total program., 
2. Each relevant aspect of the child's baseline performance 
(be it social, emotional, specifically perceptual, etc.) 
must be assessed by a combination of techniques (e.g. 
diagnostic-prescriptive testing, anecdotal records, 
interviews with parents and teachers, and other informal 
approaches). This technique, then,' permits the program 
variables to be examined separately and as a total unit, 
thus accounting for uncontrolled variables associated 
with other types of research. 
Such an approach permits each service program to become a self- 
contained research-service unit that can, as Guralnick (#101) puts it: 

...conduct programmatic research while simultaneously 
providing educational and other supportive services- In 
doing so, between-group comparisons are dispensed with, and 
attention is focused directly on a detailed analysis of the 
environmental effects on each individual child's behavior 
while multiple baseline procedures are applied to establish 
cause and effect relationships.... From the point of view of 
economy, many of the procedures can be adequately carried out 
by the teaching staff functioning as teachers and researchers 
and can be accomplished without significantly affecting their 
teaching effectiveness. Moreover, it avoids the additional 
expense, both financial and educational, that results when 
programs fail or when information about apparently successful 
programs is obscure or imprecise. 
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As we noted earlier, the research techniques proposed by ) 
Guralnick can simultaneously be used for purposes of: 

o Diagnosis 

o Program evaluation 
h o Teacher evaluation 

o Planning 

o Curriculum development and change f 
o Parent i n format ion 

See Section VIII, particularly Research or Service and Mixed 
Strategy, for an expanded discussion of evaluation and assessment 
techniques 
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T each ers ^ 

"The most important resource in any classroom is the teacher." 
Anne Beeler (A) is the source of this quotation, but the same thing 
is said, at some point, in any discussion of the education of 
children. Wei 1 -des igned programs may improve the learning 
environment in terms of materials and resources, but the "quality of 
the people who work with handicapped children [is] the central 
determinant of the quality of the educational experience. The 
special classroom was no panacea; neither is mainstreaming" (Hobbs, 
#39a). 

In fact, in a mainstreamed situation, the chal lenges to the 
teacher Increase dramatically. Where handicapped and nonhandi capped 
children are integrated, the range of abilities, interests and , 
social relat ionships takes on a complexity that can confound even the 
most gifted teacher. No matter how good a teacher is, (s)he may find 
it difficult to deal with certain children. It is important that a 
program director take account of this and assign children accordingly, 

as much as possible, for the sake of all involved. As Valletutti 

**» 

explains (//1 79) : 

The acceptance/rejection order of students by teachers 
is specific to a particular class and will change when class 
composition is altered. Ideally, before placing a special 
child into any class, the attitudes and values of the teacher 
should be carefully and precisely delineated. 

A real advantage that the preschool classroom has over the 

elementary school classroom is that there are almost always two teachers 

/ 
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in each class. This means that they can trade off responsibility for 
particular children, or each can' be responsible for half of the 
class, or each can deal with the children (s)he feels most capable 
of handt i ng . ' 

On the other hand, this kind of cooperaF[ornfieaf»5 that the two 
teachers, be they both professionals, or professional and paraprofessiona 
or professional and parent, must share a comfortable working 
relationship. 

In the past, preschool teachers have sometimes ignored the 
special needs of particular children, assuming that they would "outgrow 11 
them, or they would not accept handicapped children ipto their program, 
fearing that they would take too much) time away from the other children 
and be too disruptive of the routine. 

With mainjstreaming, the emphasis shifts from whether to deal with 
a child to how to deal with a child. Some teachers welcome working 
with a variety of children with a variety of needs, whatever they may 
be, and consider the variety to be a stimulus to ail concerned. But 
other teachers want homogeneous groupings, feeling that if everyone is 
at the same general level, they can all progress more rapidly. 

Barngrover (#56) interviewed elementary school teachers, 
administrators and school psychologists about the mainstreaming of 
mildly exceptional children. He found that, to a statistically 
significant degree, more classroom teachers favored segregation, whereas 
more nonteaching educators preferred integration. 
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A study comparing the goals and o^ectives of day care operators 
with those of nonteachinq "experts" found \hat the day care 

operators 1 selection of objectives reflect a need for a smooth, 

/ 

trouble-free program, emphasizing such objectives for the children 

as being able to follow commands and to take care of their own 

physical needs. On the other hand, the "experts" focused on more 

long-range objectives, such as "sociaj cooperation" and thfc "use of 

all their senses" (Peters and Mar cus , .# 1 150) . 

Since there are no studies'on the attitudes of preschool teachers 

Y 

toward ma instreaming , we looked at the literature on elementary school 
teachers. The trends that emerge' i nslude'tjje following: 

• Attitudes vary -accdrd i ng to the age of 'the teacher, 
with the younger, less experienced teacher feeling 
more favorable toward mai nstreami ng than the older, 
more experienced teacher (Jordan and Proctor, #113; 
Jacobs, Ml). 

• Attitudes Vary accord'ungjto the type of disability or 
handicapping condition -^physical disabilities arouse 
fewer negative feelings than do -cogn i ti ve deficiencies, 
emotional problems, or seizures (Panda and Bartel, 
#|i*9; Shotel , etal, #167) . 

• Teacher training, including the provision of information 
on the nature of handicapping conditions and on 
strategies for dealing with them, increases the teacti^s 
acceptance and willingness to deal with the conditions 

in some, but not all, cases. (Jordan and Proctor, #113; . 
Jacobs 9 '#41; Lovitt, #283; Yates, tf)Bj 9 all found that 
training did help. Panda and Bartel, #1^9* and 
Lennington, #282, found no significant change.) 

• Teachers do feel the/ need for supportive and resource 
services when dealing with handicapped children (Barngrover, 
#56; Beeler, ftk; Shotel, et al, #167; Edelmann, #211; 
Johnston / #23*0 . 
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There are ^several problems with the available data, however. 

- r 

Studies are widely -scattered. Each deals with different ages, 
different disabilities and different definitions of disabilities* 



The studies use different testing instruments, none of w hich has 

V 

been #eal1y adeqoa^ely validated. Also, ye do not know now much 



attitudes of preschool teachers resembl e # those of elementary school 

♦ • 
teachers. 

it appears that the preschool teacher is more _ accept i ng of 
individual differences and "acting out 11 behaviors, and more accustomed 
to flexible teaching strategies and individualized -i nstruct ibif; We 

have found no studies which document the similarities and differences 

<* 

between preschool and elementary school teachers/ ior between teachers 

t ' * • . * 

of the handicapped v. regular teachers* 
Assessment of Attitudes ' ^ 

Some of the problems with icjentif yingothe Veal feelings. of 
teachers on jna ins t ream i ng spring from the nature pf the tools currently 
in use, i.e., questionnaires. 0 They are helpful, but limited in scope. 
Direct observation and analysis of recordings and videotapes of open- w 
ended discussions between "teachers would be a good start. 
T eacher training 

The most important characteristics o£ a teacher arfe: . 

• the ability to objectively observe young children; . 

* ^> 

• an orientation toward child development that emphasizes , 
the chi Id's abil ity to, learn; 
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• the ability to translate abstract concepts into 
concrete operations; 

i • an orientation toward personal growth, her/his own as 
weP as that of her/his pupils. 

(Braun and Lasher, #196) ^ 
Beyond these characteristics, there are other requirements for 
the teacher of children with special needs: 

The teacher should be equipped and trained in remedial 
educational principles and should appreciate the value of 
supportive as well as compensatory training. The teacher 
should be prepared to handle ^he behavior problems that 
arise from frustration and fai rbf^within the student 
population; consequently, each teacher must be wel I -grounded 
win psychological* principles of counseling and educational * 

gu idance. 

- - (Hobbs, 1133b) 

This is a large order! It means that extensive training is ; 
required for any teacher who must deal with the multiple needs of an 
integrated preschool classroom. At present, early childhood education 
stuvlents seldom receive an^ courses in special education which would 
pee pa re them for working an integrated class. This is a serious 
efficiency, but * i nterdepar tmental politics in many colleges has 
prevented change in this situation. 

Teachers in integrated classes require rather speci/ic skills in / 

diagnosis, needs assessment, individualization, behavior* mod if icat ion I - 

i 

.techniques and curriculum development, skills in observation, a 
\ . j 

working knowledge of developmental principles and the ability to call 

in resource people when needed. They also need a systematic 
"assessment of what their needs are in relation to curriculum -- information 
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about handicapping conditions and materials and teaching methods 
designed to meet the needs of children with specific handicapping 
conditions are a few examples (Latane, et al, #15; Braun and Lasher, 
#196; and others) . 

Regular" inservice training in the form of role-playing, discussion 
groups and frequent staff conferences, plus the use of anecdotal 
records and diagnostic-prescriptive testing within the framework of the 
research-service model, are v^Juable aids to teacher training. They 
not only allow the teacher to record valuable information about the 
children in a systematic way, but, in the process, to learn to observe 
the children objectively, within the framework of the classroom and, 
ideally, within the family and the community as well. 

Teachers are the most important resource in the classroom* It 
is their daily interaction with the children tnat is the essence of 
any program, But teachers can do an effective job only in the 
context of a v^H-defined program with strong mutual support, 
inservice training and positive reinforcment (among the staff)* 

(For further information, refer to abstracts key-worded M teacher 
attitudes," "teaching strategies, 11 "teacher training," and "staff 
relationships,") 
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Supportive Services 

An important factor of a well -planned and wel I -executed 
preschool program within the mainstream is the availability of 
support.ive services from both professionals and paraprof ess iona I s . 
Our contacts with practitioners and our direct observations of 
several preschool programs demonstrate that services from 
professionals such as psychologists, social workers, speech therapists, 
physical the>a$ists, physicians and special resource .teachers should 
be available to theN^gular preschool teachers. 

Studies that exam inV teacher opinions about mainstreaming 
clearly indicate that regular classroom teachers are more willing to 
accept the special need child if resource teachers and other 
supportive services are readily accessible (Johnston, #23**; Edelmann, 
#211; Yule, #29; Syracuse University, #13). 

The employment of trained paraprofessional s and the active 
participation of parents can serve to increase the adult:child ratio 
(Karnes, #115; Sabatino, personal communication). 

Unfortunately, many preschool programs do not have adequate 
support services. Although it seems obvious that handicapped 
children often need extra support, provisions for these supportive 
services are often sacrificed because of lack of funds or because 
of poor administration. Sometimes administrators, who have little 
experience in dealing with handicapped children, operate undei^ 
the apparent belief that young, hand i capped children need fewer 
services than do older children, and they expect that the regular 
teacher will be able to cope adequately with all of the children's 
needs (David Sabatino, Jackie Green, personal communications). 

h [J 



Parent Participation 

In order to provide the best climate and training 
for the handicapped child it is imperative that parents' 
involvement be sought, cultivated and acknowledged as 
extremely valuable. 



Educators who work closely with parents are convinced of the 
importance of family involvement with preschool programs. These 
educators point out that parental involvement will not only 
birengthen the efforts of the school's program, but will also provide 
parents with the opportunity to experience the satisfaction and 
pleasure of sharing in their child's successes. 

The research on parental involvement, though limited and 
inconclusive, supports the opinion that parents' participation is a 
critical factor in the success of a ma i ns tr earned program. For 
example, a research project directed by Susan W. Gray, In cooperation 
with the public schools of Murf reesboro, Tennessee, demonstrated 
that early intervention programs for disadvantaged children that 
involve parents are more successful than p/ograms that only give 
assistance to the child. 

Many Head Start program researchers, in addition to Gray, conclude 
that intensive parental involvement is an important component of 
programs that produce pos i t ive changes in intellectual development. 
As we were unable to locate studies that isolate and evaluate parent 
participation in preschool programs for the handicapped, the results 
from Hea^Start may be characteristic of programs dealing with 



(Cansler and Martin, #201) 
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children from low- income families. However, it would seem logical 
that programs involving parents enhance the possibility that 
continuity will be built into the child's learning processes, thus 
focusing the attention of significant others on desired and 



Consequently, a positive attitude on the part of educators 
toward the parents 1 ability to participate in a program should 
foster a better education for the child. 

Although most researchers, program directors and teachers now 
operate on the assumption that some kind of parent participation 
enhances the effectiveness of an educational program, there is very 
little data which specifies the type of participation which is 
most benef ic ial . ^ 

Possible research questions include: 



the various creative ways in which parents can 
participate in a mainstreamed preschool program; 

the kind of support that parents of handicapped 
children need when their child is entering a regular 
classroom; 

the numbers of parents who participate in a program, 
how often and in what capacities, correlated with their 
attitudes and with the progress of their child. 



s 



desirable goals for learning (Zigler, #210; Cansler and Martin, #201). 
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Curriculum Materials and Toys 

At the 197** Conference for the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, there were literally hundreds of 
brightly colored, appealing toys and pieces of equipment f or sale 
to early childhood programs. A growing number of these materials 

are advertised as being designed for children with a variety of 

j 

disabilities. However, there is a conspicuous lack of information 
about the efficacy of these materials, either from the developing 
companies rnaking the claims for their suitability or from outside 
researchers. Furthermore, many of the materials are sold without 
instructions to guide teachers in the proper use of the material. 

Many educators suggest that the curriculum materials are 
ancillary tools and are not really very important in doing much 
beyond providing a focus for the teacher and the child. These 
-educators believe that the teacher is the critical factor in the 
process of education and that his or her ability to motivate the 
child toward a desire to learn and to maintain that outlook is the 
critical means by which education takes place. Weikart's research, 
discussed in Section VI, Part B, would support the view that both 
' the style of program and the curriculum content are secondary to 
other factors tha f t are associated with the motivation and commitment 
of the staff. I<y|t possible that the more motivated the staff, the 
more motivated th^^hild? 
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Other researchers, like Englemann and Becker (the D I STAR 
curriculum developers) believe that the curriculum does matter and 
preliminary findings would suggest that the use of DISTAR has, in 
fact, produced sign i ficant . short-term gains in cognitive performance 
(conversation with James Wise). 

Aside from the continuing debate among researcher* about the 
relative importance of curriculum style and content to. other factors 
such as teachers and motivation, the fact remains that millions of 
dollars are spent each year by parents and schools in the purchase of 
toys and other equipment The safety and durability of toys has 
recently bean the focus of several persons interested in the protection 
of consumers and their children. It, therefore, seems appropriate for 
the Office of Education to support a number of investigations that 
would produce much needed information on the comparative effectiveness 
of materials with children possessing a wide variety of learning styles 
abilities and disabilities. 

Most toys are designed to develop a set of skills. More 
information and research is needed to assist parents and teachers in 
understanding the purposes of specific toys and the skills involved 
with using them. 

Many early intervention programs for handicapped children Have 
found it necessary to teach children how to play with toys as well as 
with each other. A staff person from one program we visited has done 
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an extensive search fo£ research or descriptive literature that 
would guide her in selecting and using materials appropriate for 
her classrooms-. She found no current • mater ia I s that had evaluated 
the use of commercially available materials, either with handicapped 
or nonhandi capped children. 

The implications of research on this subject for integrated 
settings are considerable. For one thing, though children in an 
age-grouped setting are chronologically the some age, the handicapped 
child will probably be slow in developing in at least one dimension. 
Consequently, consideration will have to be given to providing a 
wider range of curriculum materials than might have been previously 
offered to that age group. 

T 

For instance, although Montessori classrooms are generally multi- 
aged settings, classrooms are designed so that areas within the 
classroom are stocked with materials for certain age groups. If the 

handicapped child is not ready to use the same material as others of ^ 

i 

his age group, he may suffer a loss of self-esteem and an overall 
sense of faijure and frustration. Consequently, the teacher in an 
integrated classroom may have to plan carefully so that the handi- 
capped child does not feel conspicuously out .of step with his/her 
nonhandicapped classmates. Indeed, the inclusion of handicapped 
children in such a classroom may necessitate alterations in the entire 
structure of the program design. _ 
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* Physical Environment and Facilities 

The arrangement of the physical environment in the classroom 
is an important consideration when planning and operating an 
integrated preschool program (Evans, #90a; Beeler, #**; Responding 
to individual needs in Head Start, #23; Abeson and Blacklow, #189; 
Anderson, #30; Braun, #66). While the organization of the physical 
environment is important for all handicapped children, it is 
especially so for children who are physically and visually impaired, 
Quite simply, many physically and visually handicapped children 
cannot participate In programs which do not make proper allowances 
in architecture and classroom arrangements. 

Another group of children who have special needs in relation 
to the physical environment are those who are prone to be hyperactive, 
emotionally disturbed, or who are learning disabled. 

Some educators believe that these children should be in 
| environments that regulate such factors as the number of children, the 

\^ number of adults, and the noise and activity levels, In order to enhance 

the ability of these children to concentrate and to learn (Beeler, #*0 . 

M Others (Cohen, in The implications, #261 ) disagree that such changes 

i 

I should be made, arguing that a goal of education for such children 

should be to help them adjust to normal environments. However, there 
seems to be widespread agreement that a dependable, structured 
environment is desirable for handicapped children and, indeed, for most 
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children. A disorganize^, rapidly changing physical environment 
can add to the problems that many handicapped children have in 
ordering their perceptions of the world.** 

In short, careful planning for room arrangement and learning 
materials is not only a necessary component of an integrated 
program, but it can help both handicapped and nonhandi capped 
children to develop a sense of stability, security and order (Evans, 
#90a; Beeler, M). 

A summary of the most frequently mentioned factors to be 
considered when planning for the integration of handicapped and 
nonhandi capped children in the same preschool classroom includes: 

• accessibility of classroom to entrance; 

• placement of furniture; 

• accessibility and safety of equipment; 

• transportation; 

• provision and space for special equipment (wheelchairs, 
ramps, etc); ^ 

• allowances for small -group and one-to-one work; 

• space for "quiet times. 11 
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ISSUES IN TRANSITION FROM INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM TO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



The issues involved in helping the nandicapped child move from 
a mainstreamed preschool to an elementary school setting are the 
object of much concern and frustration among those preschool educators 
we interviewed. 

An exhaustive search of the literature for material pertaining 



to helping the handicapped child adjust to elementary school under 
any circumstances was fruitless. A number of research studies involved 
children from kindergarten through grades one, two or three and one 
study (Spollen and Bailiff, #26) involved just kindergarten children. 
However, none of them focused on (or even mentioned) the process of 
shifting the handicapped child from home, from a self-contained or an 
integrated preschool setting to elementary school. This is apparently 
an important component of mainstreaming which has received little or 
no attention from researchers and educators. 

It was in this area that our structured interviews and meetings 
with preschool educators served as vital and productive sources of 
information. Almost all of the practitioners who shared their experi- 
ences with us provided valuable anecdotal material on and insights 
into the process of transition. The material in this section is 
based largely on these verbal communications. 

First, many practitioners mentioned that former students, who 
had been successfully integrated into preschool programs, were unable 
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to move into an integrated elementary school setting, either 
because none was available or because the regulations governing 

public school placement in their jurisdiction permitted no devia- 

l 

tion from existing ri^id "eligibility" standards. 

Further, it appears that some preschool programs (particularly 
Head Start programs) have continued to provide services to children 
who have gone on to elementary school because the- ki ndergar ten , 
first, and in a few ca$es, second grade teachers felt that the 
preschool could offer these children more flexible and individual 

attention. The preschool programs that were involved received no 

| i 

compensation and were, therefore, unable to hire additional staff 
to render this service; It was also an indication that at least 
some handicapped children were being mainstreamed into situations 
with inadequate supportiv? staff and services to meet their special 
needs. lano (# 1 07)^paut ions that, ".. .before we mainstream mental ly 
retarded childr^ff^we should pressure for changes in the grade system 
in general education and should encourage a grjeater degree of inter- 
action and cooperation between special and general education programs 
than there has been in the past." While lano refers only to retarded 
children, it is likely that <he same caution applies to children with 
other disabilities. Indeed, many authors, while not addressing 
translation issues, specifically, have expressed concern that main- 
streaming efforts have moved ahead too quickly and without proper 
regard to their potentially negative effects. 
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Even though professional educators agree that a successful 
effort to integrate handicapped and nonhand i capped children must 
be flexible and individualized, wc have found a great deal of* 
evidence to suggest that many school districts have been reckless 
in their implementing the concept of ma i nst ream i ng . Eor example, 
some schools are placing the handicapped children into regular 
classrooms without providing sufficient supportive staff or services. 
Still others seem to have interpreted ma i nstreami ng as the elimina- 
tion of all special education methods and facilities. 

Unfortunately, many school systems continue to operate in a ^ 
traditional mode, requiring the individual child's learning style 
to match the demands and requirements of a relatively standardized 
' learning environment and curriculum. The child whose abilities and 
behaviors do not match thp prescribed curriculum will probably have 
a difficult time in school. 

Kirk's (#120) discussion of recent results from studies of Head 

Start seems related to transitional problems: 

There is an initial increase in test scores, but when 
the program stops, or the*envi ronment changes, .the scores 

drop. In many preschool programs, the scores are high until * 

the age of 5; then the children are placed in kindergarten 

and the scores drop. Often the kids move from a situation 

of one teacher to five children to a kindergarten of 30 or kO 

kids. Predictably, many of them feel completely lost and the 

gains seem to disappear* 

A hopeful note is that preliminary findinyb from the Syracuse 
University investigation into the mainstreaming effort in Head Start (#13) 




suggest that some- Head Start program operators are now making special 



efforts to provide adequate »continuity between their programs and 



public school programs.' ^ 

9 ° 
Some researchers and educators believe that much can t regained 

from the provision of preschool education by public school systems. 

In terms of cost-effectiveness, this is a valid goal. The public 

system would also profit from the flexibility and creativity found 

in .many preschool programs. — t 

We recommend that BEH support some attempts to examine the 

issues in this area. Some of the most critical questions seem to be: 

o What are the coordinating mechanisms, formal and Informal/ 
between integrated preschools and elementary schools? 

o What are the kinds of services being delivered by pre- 
schools to elementary school children and the reasons 
for this arrangement? 

o What kinds of problems arise for handicapped children in 
the first months of school? How are they resolved? ^» 

It would also be useful for each state to analyze existing regula 

tions that enhance or present barriers to mainstreaming in local school 

jurisdictions. s 
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XL CONCLUSIONS ANDl RECOMMENDATIONS 
Overv i ew J 

The primary goals of preschool intervention for the child with 
special needs ar;e to draw on and develop the child'^ potential to 
the maximum and to enhance his/her ability to participate i' 3p 
regular elementary school setting. While preschool mainstreamlng 
clearly has benefits that cannot be overlooked, we conclude that . 
only when the primary goals are met as successfully in an integrated 
setting as In a segregated settinq ^oes the inclusion of nonhand icapped 
children become an added and highly desirable goal fir the preschool 
education of the handicapped child. 

Despite the fact that research findings have not definitively 
demor.st rated the intrinsic superiority of any method of intervention 
over any other method, we can conclude that the greater the degree 
cto which an Jnterventkftf program focuses on th£ child f s speciaT needs 
wiih specific remedial techniques, t^e greater the likelihood that 
the child's d i sa i ty wi 1 1 be 1 essened . 

Attaining this goal, however, requires that we be willing to 

/ 

pay for programs that can provided these special services. Clearly, 

» / 

/ 

a greater effort is needed to educate the general public on the benefits 

eriving from support of this kind of program. The greatest barrier 
to preschool mainstreaming is that public financial support will be 
needed to modify regular preschool programs so that handicapped 
children will receive the special assistance they need. 
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This point of view is best summed up in the following passage 



by Hobbs (#39a) : 

We see the movement as a manifestation of a larger 
commitment to individualization of instruction for all 
children, and we are wary of the preemptive power of the 
term "mainstreffming" for fear that (like other labels heavy 
with surplu c meaning) it will legitimize abandoning excep- 
m tional chik *n to undifferentiated classroom programs. 

In schools that are most responsive to ind iv'idual m d i f f erences 
in abilities, interest, and learning styles of children, the 
mainstream ris actually many streams, sometimes as many streams 
as there are individual children, sometimes several streams 
as groups are formed for ial purpose, sometimes one 
stream only as concerns of 1 coverage. We see no advantage 
in dumping exceptional chilaren into an undifferentiated 
mainstream; but we see great advantages to all children', 
exceptional children included, in an educational program 
modulated to the needs of individual children, singly, in 
small groups, or all together. 

There were very few specific research-oriented recommendations 
among the several hundred documents we reviewed for this study. To 
augment and supplement these literature-based recommendations we 
solicited suggestions for needed research from researchers and policy 
makers in the fields of early childhood development and education, and 
from the staff of each program to which site visits were made. 

Many of the respondents advised us that, since m*;nst reaming 
is a reality at the primary and secondary school levels and is likely 
to become much more widespread at the preschool level, research has 
to go beyond the question of whether or not mainstreaming is a "good 
thing. 11 As has been pointed out by others before us, preschool 
programs d i ffer ' great 1 y in goals, purposes, structure, and style. 




Since most states do not require that^nursery school teachers be 
licensed or accredited in any way, there is a great variation in 
the background and preparation of staff persons. There is still 
much controversy over the instruments used to assess the 
"capabilities" of young children. Specialists in child develop- 
ment have generally focused on normal children and little has been 
written about "normal" development of handicapped children. In 
short, there are many questions, and very few answers. 

Several of our respondents suggested that it is too soon in the 
research effort concerning handicapped children to do much beyond 
generating researchable questions and conducting exoloratory studies. 
Others, among them the social scientists we consulted, felt that 
many of the issues educational researchers are just beginning to 
address have been well researched by social scientists in other 
settings and that researchers in education are just "reinventing 
the wheel." Still others, mostly practitioners, generally felt that 

research is still far too removed from the practical needs and con- 

\ 

cerns of those who work with children. This is a ^standard argument 
between researchers and practitioners in many human service field$ t 
To sharpen the argument, we have elsewhere in this paper attempted 
to spell^out what practitioners mean by "practical concerns." A final 
group of respondents suggests that one problem encountered in much 
educational research, especially in the field of mainstreaming, is 
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that it ignores the forest for the trees. Researchers, they say, 
have often isolated for study relatively small factors within very 
complex systems and have paid little attention to their interactions 
with other aspects of the system. In their view, many of the issues 
involved in mai nstreami ng might better be studied by systems analysts 
or management experts. 

Unfortunately, the current emphasis on statistical accounta- 
bility has produced public demands for evaluation of publicly 
supported programs. These demands often have placed educators in a 



defensive posture. 

Demonstration programs are funded (usually on a short-term 
basis) by the Federal government, because they show promise of 
developing innovative program strategies. Usually, about the time 
that they show promise of fulfilling their goals, their time is up 
and Federal support is given to a new round of "demonstration" 
programs. Very few of these model programs are engaged in systematic 
research and very few of them have ever been more than informally 
evaluated. It seems, at best, a waste of, precious money to fund 
demonstration programs that are not doing in-house research, that 
are not being evaluated by any objective, systematic criteria and are 
not the objects of the kind of comparative, process-oriented and 
descriptive research effort recommended here. 
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Recommendations for Census Taking and Informat ,n Gathering by 
the States 

As states increasingly are faced wit' jecisions on preschool 
education for the han^ ~apped child, they will need information, 
which in most states, is not now available. This census-taking, 
information-gathering effort will necessarily involve Federal, 
state and local participation. Federal financial assistance will 
almost certainly be needed. State coordination will be essential 
although the actual data collection will take place within the local 
school district. 

For each state to plan and implement a preschool program for 
tlie handicapped, the following kinds of questions will have to be 
answered : 

• What is the preschool population? 

• What proportion is handicapped? 

• What kinds of handicaps exist in the preschool population? 

• What proportion of the handicapping conditions does each 
type of handicap represent? 

• What percentage of the handicapped preschool population 
is being served? 

• How does each community s^rve its handicapped preschoolers? 

• What public education is available for handicapped pre- 
schoolers? 

• What is the relationship between the schools, the parents 
and the community service agencies? 

• What parent-help projects are available (through agencies 
like the Y, local colleges, etc.)? 
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• Are funds available to private preschools which want 
to serve handicapped preschoolers? 

• If so, are the funds public, private or both? 

• How do preschools qualify for existing funds? 

• Does the funding and cost-accounting system allow a 
free flow of children between regular and special 
programs, public and private? 

It probably will also be necessary for each state to conduct 
a systematic surve/ of all licensed child care and preschool facilities 
operating in the state. Combined with the data obtained to answer the 
questions cited above, these surveys would enable the states to 
identify: 1) what kinds of programs are available; 2) fhe qualifi- 
cations and capabilities of the staffs of these programs; 3) what 
proportion of the preschool, handicapped population is being served 
by existing programs; k) the kinds of handicapped children presently 
being served and those which, for the most part, are not being served; 
and 5) the type and level of funding used to support existing programs, 

A data base of these dimensions would make it possible for state 
educational planners to make decisions on a more informed, systematic 
basis than they are currently able to do. Knowing the parameters of 
the need and the degree to which the need is currently being adequately 
met would, in effect, define the magnitude and nature of the still 
unful f i I led need. 
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Policy-Related Recommendations 

As an overall policy, we would suggest that BEH direct more 
attention to supporting the synthesis and dissemination of existing 
knowledge about handicapping conditions of and programming for 
handicapped children. This might be accomplished in a number of 
ways: small group conferences, large multj-di scipl inary conferences, 
round robin exchanges of "think 11 papers f"technical assistance to 
developing programs by experienced practitioners, and so on. We 
suggest these approaches, not as alternatives to preparing reports 
such as this one, but as mechanisms for more quickly and easily 
facilitating the dissemination of ideas and information. 

There is a strong need in this field for researchers, on the 
one hand, and practitioners, administrators and policy makers, on 
the other, to share and translate their interests and concerns. 
Practitioners need to be listened to more carefully by researchers, 
and researches need to make a greater attempt to apply their skills 
to questions and issues of practical import. 

We have concluded that, in setting research goals for the next 
f ive years, BEH should have as a priority, the synthesis and dissemina- 
tion of existing research information on the implications that 
characteristics of the various handicapping conditions have for 
educational planning and services . 

We recommend that BEH support one or several reviews of research . 
These efforts would be designed to examine existing literature concerning 
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the various kinds of intervention provided for children undfer six 
years of age with a variety of handicapping conditions . The litera- 
ture should be drawn together to determine: 

• what further research is needed; 

• what the existing research suggests for program 
development and design strategies; and 

• what the findings suggest regarding both the integration 
of handicapped children into regular preschool programs, 
and the integration of normal children into programs for 
handicapped children. 

Insurance and Tax Deductions 

We suggest that BEH support an investigation of whether medical 
insurance covers any of the cost of educating preschool children with 
handicaps and whether an integrated setting would be perceived in the 
same way as a strictly M therapeut ic 11 program. Along these same lines, 
would the tax laws that permit deductions for certain treatments and 
educational programs for handicapped children, also cover integrated 
setting*? Under what circumstances? 
Recommended Approaches to Future Research 

Our literature review, our discussions with researchers and 
administrators in the^field of early childhood education, and our own. 
feelings and perceptions, led to a number of general conclusions about 
the. research needs in this field, both philosophically and technically* 

There is a need for hypothesis-forming, largely qualitative 
research, given that too little is known as yet to conduct cost- 
effective hypothesis-testing, largely quantitative research, with 
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any rigor. Badly needed in this field are better descf iptors for 
preschool programs by means of which comparisons among programs 
can be made in a more meaningful way and the more influential program 
characteristics identified. There is also a great need to develop 
standardized definitions in order to make cross-program comparisons 
meaningful. We need to learn much more about what kinds of program 
models are useful for what kinds of children. 

While highly structured techniques and instruments can provide 
much important information about how groups of people behave after 
we have identified the behaviors we want to examine, these highly 
structured, statistical methods often fail us when we try to under- 
stand the processes involved in motivation, body language, attitudinal 
development and change, and the hundreds of Subtle interactions between 
human beings. 

Exploratory Studies of the Mainstreami ng Process 
We recommend that BEH support several exploratory, process- 
oriented studies of the mainstreaming process in early childhood 
education programs. These studies should be comparative in nature 
and should be directed toward identifying the key variables and 
characteristics of the process of providing educational services to 
young children in an integrated setting and formulating researchable 
questions. Such investigations should be done on a logitudinal basis 
but with a clear mandate to provide preliminary findings at specified 
intervals. Researchers following this strategy must be free to 



explore new forms of information gathering. Sociology and anthro- 

I \ 

poilogy have provided a number of innovative techniques that have 

I 
i 

added greatly to our understanding of cultural characteristics and 
cross-cultural comparisons. In dealing with preschool programs we 
are, in a sense, dealing with a similar research problem: we are 

*A 

trying to understand and describe programs that are as different 

from one another as cultures are from one another. ^ 

We suggest the use of a mixed strategy of techniques to study 
these programs (see Section VIII for detailed discussion). The 
techniques employed could include use of such direct observation 
techniques as videotaping, behavior counts, and recordings to 
measure both variations and progress achieved by both individual 
children and programs as well as more structured instruments. 

These studies might focus on cross sections of early childhood 
programs such as: First Chance programs (funded by BEH) , Head Start, 
and programs with no Federal support that include handicapped children 
in a regular preschool setting. 

Further, there is a need for studies of programs that are not 
yet integrated to see how they prepare for integration, and to learn 
what happens to both the handicapped and nonhandi capped children, and 
to teachers and parents as integration takes place. 

Following our recommended approach can assist riot only In 
determining critical program variables, but in beginning the process 
of matching the needs of children to these variables. 



This approach could also be useful in examining the process 
of transition between integrated preschool and elementary school 
settings for handicapped children by doing longitudinal analyses 
of different patterns of transition according to program styles, 
teachers' acceptance of ma i nstreami ng and handicapped children, 
regulations, eligibility, etc. 

Investigation of Critical Variables in Programming 

There is not one "ideal" system of irrfregrat ion, nor one ideal 

degree of integration, nor one ideal curriculum, and the methods 

and techniques used to meet the children's needs vary tremendously. 

But there are trends toward instituting more structured program 

designs than those found in the traditional nursery school and 

toward individualizing instruction to meet the needs of each child, 

whether handicapped or not. 

The ability and attitude of the teacher appear to be the most 

important factors in the success of an integrated 0rogram, and many 

programs consider parent involvement and/or cooperation to be 

important. Careful planning for room arrangement and learning 

materials is not only a necessary component for an integrated program 

but it can help both handicapped and nonhand icapped children to 

develop a sense of stability, security and order. 

Many educators believe motivation .is the critical variable. 

It may be that motivational factors are key to promoting the 

"Hawthorne effect. 11 A combination of teacher and student motivation, 
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at a high pitch, keeps excitement and commitment high. 

We are in general agreement with Weikart when he concludes 

that: 

. . -e xperimental projects in which researchers have 
direct control of the curriculum, the operation of the 
projects and the research design seem to offer potential 
for immediate positive impact in terms of their stated 
goa Is .... Preschool experience can make a difference for 
disadvantaged children. Unfortunately, I am speaking Only 
of special situations. 

We suggest that researchers attempt to identify the means by 
which the H Hawthorne effect, 11 to which Weikart is referring, can be 
permanently instituted within the structure of programs. 

a 

Teacher Training ' 

One of the major findings of this investigation was that many 
"teachers" in preschool programs apparently have not hati training in 
child development, teaching or in special education. We believe that 
more information is needed about the people who work in preschool 
programs and the process by which they are selected and trained. 

Some of the questions that need to be addressed are': 

„ o What training for working with handicapped children is 

required for early childhood education teachers? What is 
available as electives? What are the policies of teachers 
colleges on the preparation of teachers to deal with main- 
streaming? How do they implement these policies? 

o How do BEH policies effect teacher training for the non- 
categorical approach to educating handicapped children that 
mainstreaming requires? 

o How well are the projects working with competency-based 

criteria for selecting teachers of preschoolers disseminat 
ing this information? 1 
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Testing anjd Assessment 

We recommend that BEH support efforts to: 

o assess what research methods and models used with 

Elementary school age children in the field of testing 
are valid when used with preschoolers; 

o revalidate various tests, using samples drawn from a 
universe that includes handicapped children; 

o train more people to administer tests to children under 
sjx years of age; 

o promote the use of criterion-referenced process- 
testing and diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, as 
opposed td normative, product-testing approaches to 
yieachi ng; 

o promote the use of tjuilt-in, nondisruptive, useable 
evaluation plans in demonstration programs. 

We conclude with the observation that it may be that, in most 

cases, the handicapped child cannot afford the luxury of just having 

a good time at nursery school — the frequently quoted axiom "a child's 

work is to play" is not the handicapped child's privilege. (S)he has 

real work to do and for a parent or teacher to say that this cnild 

should be allowed to simply flow along with the nursery group, to be 

happy and to play, is denying that child his right and his n$ed to be 

prepared to function on a more demanding level later — otherwise, 

he may be removed. from the mainstream after reaching elementary school, 

with far more negative effects. 
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Joe Renard and Ellen Grief and other practitioners in the D.C. 
Publ ic School. 

David Sabatino, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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Projects Anchorage, Alaska. 

Cissie Dietz, Director, Project Plus Child-Parent Centers, Inc., 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Esther C. Fink, Director, Head Start Opportunities for Otsego, Inc., 
Coopers town, New York. 

H. D, Fredericks, Research Professor, Teaching Research Infant and 
Child Center, Monmouth, Oregon. / 

Bea Gold, Project Coordinator, Los Angeles City Unified School 
District. 

MolJy C. Corel ick, Preschool Project Director, California State 
University, Northridge, California. 

Gail McGinness, Experimental Education Unit, Seattle, Washington. 

Joan Miller, Associate, Information Retrieval and Dissemination, State* . 
Education Department, Division for Handicapped Children, Albany, 
New York. 

Harold W. Perry, Director, Division of Special Education, Memphis City 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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PART II 

I ntroduct ion 

This bibliography contains 291 references by 326 individual 
authors and is divided into six sections; literature on preschool 
mainstreaming, books, articles, documents, references, and speeches 
and presentations. 

The Prescndbl Mainstreaming Literature is presented as a body 
for the convenience of the reader wishing to know the extent of the 
pertinent literature. Although no bibliography can ever be said to 
be complete, this particular section represents an exhaustive search 
of the sources mentioned in the Procedures section in Part I of this 
vol ume. 

The section on Books is self-explanatory except to say that for 
our purposes a book was any volume published by other than a 
governmental body. 

Art icles includes abstract* and citations from journal articles 
and abstracts ~of relevant articles from books and document;. 

Documents are publications sponsored and/or published by state or 
federal agencies. 

References are materials that have provided relevant methodological 
background. 

Spee ches and Presentations are self-evident. 
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Subject Index 

In preparing this b i bl iography , [ the authors developed an 

extensive key word system which gradually was refined to the present 

i 

list presented here as the Subject Indeix. In many cases, the key 
words listed beneath the ci tations -represent only the key points / 
mentioned in the material. On the other side of the coin, the 
Subject Index is not a complete list 6f articles covering the 

individual subjects. \ 

i 

Author Index 

The reader wishing to find materials by a particular author is 

\ 

referred to this listing. We attempted to include all of the authors 
listed in multiply-authored materials, but we recognize that we 
probably omitted some names and apologize to those whom we neglected 
to mention. In a few cases, confusion arose as to who had written 
or edited material, and we found our mistakes too late to make the 
changes . 

Our apologies to Shirley Cohen, who edited #261, The Implications 
of Recent Research in Early Childhood Development for Special Education . 
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I. Early Childhood Education Ma inst reaming 



I. Adkins, P.G. and Walker, C. A call for early learning centers. 
Academic Therapy , 1972, 7( i 0 , W7-451 . 

Early Childhood Education/Individualized Instruction/Teaching Strategies/ 
Social Adjustment/Learning Disabilities/Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
Mainstream! ng 

After a brief justification of public preschool education for all, il is 
pointed out that children who are limited by learning disabilities particularly 
need to begin at an earlier age to gain the knowledge and skills employed in 
competing successfully In the public schools. A problem, however, rests in 
identifying these children who need special help during their preschool 
development. The authors stress a need for physicians, psychologists and 
neurologists to work with educators to pinpoint disability and prescribe 
early remediation in order to prevent a child from becoming further 
handicapped educationally, emotionally or socially. They see the main 
teaching concern fo^ the learning disabled preschool child to be linguistic 
development, for communication is central to learning at all levels of the 
educational process. \ The structured preschool program should also aid in 
the mastery of conceptual, motor and social skills of the handicapped ch . 
The teacher's importance is in setting behavioral objectives individually 
and guiding the child \n their obtainment, but also allowing him to experiment 
and discover for himself. M To build an ideal model for an early learning 
center in which handicapped children can receive proper remediation will 
take great efforts on the part of medical and educational professionals, but 
the benefits to the children throughout th*ir scliool years make it worthwhile." 



la. Allen, K.E.; Bennin^, P.M.; and Drummond, T. Case 16: — Jyl i?l 
Integration of normaj and handicapped children in a behavior 
modification preschool: a case study . Paper presented at the 
Third Annual Conference on Behavior Analysis in Education at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, May 1972. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Teaching Strategies/Emotionally Disturbed 

This case study is part of research in progress at the Experimental 
Education Unit Model Preschool, Child Development and Mental 
Retardation Center, University of Washington. 
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PURPOSE: To find out if integration in a group composed Of 50?; 
normal peers would eliminate the maladaptive behaviors of an 
emotionally-disturbed child; to find out whether specific 
intervention procedures would be required for any of the behaviors; 
and to find out how much data-taking a supervising preschool 
teacher can manage without its interfering with on-going activities. 

SUBJECT: Julie, three years and II months old when she was enrolled 
m the Model Preschool, had been diagnosed as emotionally disturbed 
with no neurological impairment. j 

PROCEDURES: The Washington Social Code was usecf the data system, 
recording child's behaviors at 10-second interval* for 20 to 70 
minutes during free play indoors. Data was collected on six 
categories of behavior, during baseline and four intervention 
phases, all experimental procedures having been agreed upon by the 
staff. The child-teacher interactions were also videotaped. The 
study was conducted from September 30th to December 7th. 

RESULTS: There was a rapid, steady decrease in negative, disruptive 
social behavior once specific intervention was begun; cooperative 
play increased In the final phase of intervention. The conclusions 
drawn were that progress is rapid where the intervention is specific 
and when there are normal peers to serve as models for appropriate 
behavior; also, that the "cost" in teacher time seemed reasonable. 
(Nine graphs demonstrate the progress of the child.) 

COMMENT: This study is> an excellent example of a careful, 
replicab-e case study. It provides information not only on the 
efficacy of "mainstreaming," but on specific intervention tactics 
and the teacher's role. 

2. Bailey, D.B., Klein, T.L. and Sanford, A.R. A model for resource service s 
to the young handicapped child in a public school setting . Chapel Hill: 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project, 197^. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Educat ional Planning/Resource Room/ Consul ting Teacher 

Filling the need which was created from the movement to integrate young 
special need children into regular public school settings, the Chapel Hill 
Training-Outreach Project designed a model for "development, implementation 
and evaluation of a comprehensive approach to mainstreaming the young child..*" 

The prograrii is directly concerned with helping the special need child, his/her 
family and the regular classroom teacher. The components of this progra.n are 
clearly specified so that other programs can replicate and expand the model. 
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3. Bardwell, A., Krieg, F.J. and Olion, L.D. Knowing the chi Id with 
special needs: a primer . Chicago: Head Start, Office of Child 
Development, Region V, 1973. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Screening - Early Identification/Parents 1 Role/ 
Teaching Strategies 

This pamphlet deals with screening and assessment of the child with special 
needs, the integration of children with special needs into the normal 
preschool class, and the participation of parents in the integration process. 

V. Beeler, A. Integrating exceptional children in preschool classrooms. 
BAEYC Reports , 1973, XV(2) , 33-^1. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Teaching Strategies/Emotionally Disturbed/Regular 
Class Placement 

This article deals with the integration of emotionally disturbed children 
into the classroom composed primarily of normal children. M Emotionally 
disturbed 11 is a garbage can term applied without diagnostic consistency; the 
label frequently obscures the real causes of difficulty. 

The writer believes that the things she has found necessary for disturbed 
children are strongly advised for normal children as well. The ideal 
classroom for normal children approaches the therapeutic classroom for 
disturbed ones. Children of all labels thrive in a classroom in which 
the following criteria are met: 

• A supportive and accepting teacher's attitude. 

• Written evaluations every two months to help break stereotypes. 

• Small teacher-pupil ratio (integrated class with 10-15 students and 
two .teacher i> is optimal). 

• Sufficient control of the environment to prevent overstimulation. 

• The environment of things and people should be predictable and consistent. 
* m Specific logical limits set and enforced. 

• Freedom of choice and movement. Sensitive preselection of thft rhoices 
available can help insure success experiences and the development of 
ini t iat ive. 

• Good relations between parents and teachers. 

• , The teachers Should be well cared for, since they are the most important 

resource in the classroom, with other teachers available as models and 
sources of relief, support and feedback; time out of the classroom, 
observing and learning. 
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It would require more money, more teachers and more commitment than are. 
now available to implement these \ ecommendat ions. The rest of the qrtlcle 
elaborates on suggestions for applying these principles in the everyday 
non- ideal classroom. 

Comment. An extremely helpful article in favor of integration, but it 
indirectly points out one of the main arguments against it: the lack of 
the "ideal conditions" that make it work well. 

5. Berson, M.P. Teacher is a person, too! Early Years , 1973, ,j*8, 39-^2. 



ECE Mainstreaming/Teaching Strategies/Regular Class Placement/Early 
Childhood Education/Supportive Services 

The Metcalf Laboratory School at Illinois State University involves six 
Early Childhood Classrooms in which nonhand (capped students of various ages 
and social and economic backgrounds are mixed with children with such 
handicaps as deafness, vision problems, speech deficiencies, physical 
disabilities and cerebral palsy. The goal of the school is to provide, for 
all students, e comprehensive program that offers transportation, nutrition, 
psychological and social services, as well as developmental, creative 
education. To provide these varied services to disadvantaged, emotionally 
disturbed, handicapped and normal children, the school uses various 
supportive personnel. A child psychologist is on the full-time staff; there 
is also much specialist support from many departments ' (psychology, special 
education, elementary education, speech therapy) of the university. The key 
to the real success of the program, however, has been the dedicated and 
interesting teachers who have developed their own individualized programs 
to reach the unusual mix of students. To show the uniqueness of each 
classroom, four teachers at the school briefly present their own individualized 
curriculum. It is concluded that only teachers can make an integrated 
program a success. 

6. Burke, J. *hi ldren wi th vi sual disabilities. In: R. Reger (ed.), 

Preschool programming of children with disabilities . Springfield, 111.: 
Charles C. Thomas* Publisher, 1970, 9*»-1 03 . % 

ECE Mainstreaming/Regular Class Placement/Self-Concept/Visually Handicapped 

Since many students with visual disabilities are being mainstreamed into 
the regular public classroom from kindergarten through high school, it is 
argued that these children with vision problems must be given a preschool 
program to prevent their being handicapped by their disability when they 
start school. Since their development is normal, but retarded, their 
education should begin much earlier. Also, since the child with vision problems 
will always have to work with special educators and/or teacher consultants, 
the earlier the special program begins, the more adaptable the child will be. 





It is further argued that these special children should be integrated 
into a preschool program with sighted children, for experience has shown 
that handicapped children who associate with normal children become more 
nearly normal themselves. The integrated program helps the partially- 
sighted child to develop a wholesome self-concept by revealing that he 
can do many things that other children do. Such early self-confidence 
wards off sch&ol failure and promotes a sense of independence. Parents also 
benefit greatly from the preschool program, for it gives them confidence in 
the child's abilities and teaches them in which areas the child needs 
special help at home. As a final argument for preschool placement of the 
child with vision problems, a case study is presented about a child who 
had no preschool experience and who had enormous adjustment problems in 
kindergarten. 

7. Christopherson, J. The special child in the "regular" preschool: some 
administrative notes'. Childhood Education , 1972, 49(3), 138-140. 

Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training/ECE Ma instreami ng/Admi n i strat ion 
Attitudes/Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching 

The preschool laboratory of the University of Montana has integrated children 
with various handicaps into the regular program for more than 10 years. 
The director of the school feels that the success of the program has 
stemmed from three administrative outlooks: 1) to assess the feelings of 
the teacher toward the integration process before placing the handicapped 
child in the class, and then to work with that teacher to have realistic 
expectations for the special child and his parents; 2) to find out from 
all sources as much as possible about the handicapped child before his 
schooling begins, in order that his training can begin at the appropriate 
level and that the necessary plans, equipment and supportive personnel can 
be provided; and 3) to have first-hand day-to-day contact with the special 
child and his teacher to make certain that the Student is working in the 
best possible situation the school can offer and to encourage the child and 
the teacher on a daily basis. If the administrator follows these recommenda- 
tions, mainstreaming in the preschool can be accomplished more smoothly and 
effect TVely . 

8. Devoney, C, Guralnick, M.J. and Rubin, H. Integrating handicapped and 
nonhandi capped preschool children: effects on social play. Chijdhood 
Education , 1974, 50(6) , 360-364. fc 

Regular Class Placement/Social Adjustment/Modeling/Behavioral Objectives/ 
ECE Ma instreaming 

PURPOSE: To increase the social play of handicapped preschool children by 
introducing nonhand I capped children into the special classroom and then by 
providing structured activities. 
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SUBJECTS Seven hand i copped chiMren, with a varied range of verbal and 
emotional handicaps, were permitted to interact three times a week during 
their free-play period with five nonhand i capped students from the same 
private preschool proqran:. 

PROCEDURE: The seven handicapped preschoolers were studied undt-r three^ 
conditions: I) structured play ariOfujst Lhcntst: 1 /es; 2) unstructured pla'y 
with the five normal prescnoo 1 er s , and 3) structured play with the normal 
children. The seven handicapped children were individually rated on a 
social play scale, ranging from isolated play to cooperative play, with a 
rating of six being the highest. Under the same sequence of events, .they 
were also rated as to percentage of time spent in associative and ^ 
cooperative play. Ratings were carried out by a teacher with, an occasi^.ial 
check on reliability by an outsider. 

RESULTS. Graphs are presented that show each student's average 'progress . 
During basil ine conditions, the average play rating stabilized at about 
three; during unstructured, integrated play, social play slightly improved, 
but with only one student improving more than one step; during integrated, 
structured play, a noticeable increase in play occurred, with all children 
showing significant gains and with the average rate stabilizing at about 
five. The success of the structured, integrated play is also indicated 
by the fact that five out of seven children spent 75? or more of their 
time in associative or cooperative play. An additional benefit obse* ved 
by the teacher was that when the handicapped children were again I- ft by 
themselves in their special classroom, they interacted more frequc » t 1 y 
amongst themselves and modeled their play^ after that of the more 
sophisticated nonhand icapped children. 

COMMENT: No information was presented about I) time factors (how long 
play period lasted or how long the students were studied;" 2) the criteria 
used to rate the students, 3) the method of structuring the play; and k) 
the long-range effectiveness of the interaction with the nonhand i capped 
students; the research design lacked controls. The results obtained, 
however, suggest that nonhand I capped prescho6l children can serve as effective 
models for play behavior to the handicapped children, and the interaction 
between the two groups produces, a substantial increase in botf\ the quantity 
and quality of play in the handicapped child. 

9. Gorel ick, M.C. Careers in integrated early chi Idhood progr ams. 

Was hi ngton , D.C. : U . ST" Department of Health, Education and^Wel fare , 
Social and Rehabilitation Services, Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Grant No. 55-P-^5 1 W/9-03 . 

Teacher Training/Administration Attitudes/Teacher At t i tudes/ECE 
Ma i rvs t reami ng 



10. Handicapped Children in Head Start Series. Selected readings in 
early education of handicapped children . Restqn, Va.: ~ Council 
for Exceptional Children, \37k. \ ~ 

ECE Mainstreaming/Educational Planning/Parent Role/Tetecher Training 

1 1 . Head Start services to handicapped children: First annual report of 
The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare to the' Congress 
of the United States on services provided to handicapped children in 
Project Head Start" ! Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Child Development, 1973'. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Legislation/Economics/Physical ly Handicapped Children/ 
Supportive Services/Educational Planning — „ 

12. Head Start services to handicapped children: Second annual report of 
the U .S. D epartment of Health, Education and Welfare to the Congress 
of the United States on services provided to handicapped children in 
Project Head Start" ! Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Child Development, 197**. 

ECE {lainstreaming/Legislatiop/Economics/Physical ly Handicapped 
Children/Suppose ive Services/Educational Planning 

1 3 ■ Interim report on assessment of^the handicapped effort in experimental 
and selected other Head Start programs serving the hand i capped . f 
Lansing, M-iCh. : Policy Research Incorporated, 197**« Prepared by 
Syracuse University, Division of Special . Educat ion and Rehabilitation. 

ECE Ma i ns t ream i ng/Econom i cs/ 1 nd i v i dua 1 i zed I ns t rue t ion/Adm i n i s t ra t ion 
Attitudes/Teacher Attitudes/Community Attitudes/Parent Role/Assessment 
Techniques/Special Clajs Placement/Diagnost ic Prescriptive Teaching/ 
Teaching Straten ies/Peer ftelationship/Cul tural Inf luences/Curr fcuium/ 
Academic Adjustment/Social Adjustment/Legislation/Physically Handicapped/ 
Mentally Hand i capped /V! sua! ly Handicapped/Learning Handicapped/Learning 
Disabled Child/Behavioral Objectives/Label ing/Supportive Services 



Kirk, S.A.. Eartv/ education of fhe mentally retarded . Urbana, 
111.: University of 1 1 1 inois^ Press, 1958. 7 

ECE Mainstreaming/Menjally Handicapped/Cultural Influences/ 
Academic Adjustment 

Can intensive educational programs at the preschool level accelerate 
the rate of development of young mental lj^retarded chi ldren? If such 
acceleration of rate does occur, will this accelerated rate continue 
after the preschool period? 
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Purpose: To provide factual data for or agains.t the general contention 
that special educational provibions at a young age can alter the 
rate of development of mentally retarded children*.' The study tries 
to isolate certain variables found in the nature of the child, -as 
well as in the physical, social or psychological nurture provided 
by the environment. 

i 

Subjects: Eighty-one mentally retarded children between the ages of 
three and six, identified and studied for from three to five years. 
-Tvventy-e igh t formed the Commun ; cy Experimental Group, attending a 
neighborhood preschool. Fifteen children formed an Institution 
.Experimental Group, .attending an institutional preschool, and a third 
cjroup of 26 children made up the Community Contrast GYoup. They did 
not attend preschool v but , like the others, were followed-jjp after 
entering regular school at age six. The fourth group of 12 children 
formed the I fis t i tu t ional # 'Contras t Group at a different institution. 
They did not attend any preschool', but were followed-up after 'admission 
to the institution school at the age of six. All children nad IQ's 
between k$ and 80. 

Procedure: Case studied of experimental chi Idren'and statistical 
comparisons of the two experimental and two contrast groups. 

Results: The overall effe"cts(of preschool education on the development 
of young mentally retarded children were nositive. Of the \k caees 
in the study with organic defects. Seven, or 50 percent, accelerated 
their rate of growth, but 23 of the 29 children with no definitive 
diagnoses of organic etiology (79 percent) made progress of one or 
more levels in growth (on the Binet, Kuhlmann and Vineland scales). 

Conclusions: Change of rate of growth under optimum education and 
home conditions would appear to be most effective with the culturally 
deprived and with the organically impaired culturally deprived cases, 
and least effective with those with organic pathologies uncomplicated 
by somatopsychologi cal or environmental fac-tors. Also, pre^chooVs for 
mentally handicapped children may not be necessary, since the 
Community Contrast Group caught up to the Community Experimental Group 
after entering regular school at the age of six. The gap between the 
community anc institutional groups, however, grew wider after a year 
of elementary s-^ool. . ^ 



H No adequately diagnosed educable mentally retarded child has been 
changed from true mental deficiency to normalcy through educational 
opportunities, but mentally retarded children can progress in rate 
of growth to a lesser but still significant degree through the 
school experience. 11 

C nts: An important early study on ma i nstrcami ng ? but significance 
01 , esults is diluted since the subjects were not randomlv assigned 
to treatments, the sample size was small and varied, a* other 
variables, such as specific curriculum and teachers, mcy liave 
intervened . 

15. Latane, J., Sanford, A.R. and Walton, P. Progress report of training 
inservices to handicapped Head St ' ~t children in Region IV . Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Office of Child Development, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, Chapel Hill Trainlng-Outr^ch Project,. 197^. 

ECE Mainstreaming/lndividual ized Instruction/Regular Class Placement/ 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching 

Progress report on the trailing of Head Start personnel ih the delivery of 
services to young children with special needs. 

Describes ^he development of the training network, components o^ the 
training program, and the project's basic training philosophy to focus 
on ''developing individualized approaches for all students." 

16. Lewis, E.G. The case for "special" children. Young Chi ldren , 1973, 
28, 369-37**. 

ECE Ma instreami ng/Screen ing - Early Identification/Supportive Services/ 
Self-Concept/Social Adjustment/Teacher Attitudes * 

At the Lexington Nursery and Kindergarten School in Massachusetts, the 
policy since its opening in I96I has been to integrate the "spec ial" child 
into the normal program. In fact, handicapped children comprise 20-30% of 
the total school enrollment, for many referrals are made from clinics, 
physicians 3nd^social services. All children are accepted, regardless of 
handicapping conditions, and the 63 special students who have attended the 
school have included children that suffer from cerebral palsy, physical, 
verbal and perceptual handicaps, hyperactivity, deformity and emotional 
problems. After the special child has beer accepted, the entire staff meets 
to discuss the child's background and prepare a program to ease the child 
J^nto the school experience. Upon entry, the child is placed in a regular 
class of some 20 students, where there is an accredited teacher and numerous 
assistants. If particular problems develop, supportive personnel are called 
in. Most of the handicapped children, however, easily fit into the program, 
ror they are not forced into any frustrating situation by the staff and their 
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tellow students are ust d to the /pecMl child and dt) not notice differences. 
All children are encouraged to eAper.encc new activities on an individual 
basis and to do as much for themselves possible in order to gain a 
feeling of self-assurance. Butt) handicapped and nonhand i capped children 
seem to grow from this open preschool experience. 

17. Luterman, D. and luterman, C. On integrating deaf children into a 
hear i ik) nursery. BAEYC Reports, I97 1 . , February , 

I 

Hearing Impaired/ECE Ma i ns t ream i ng/Educat /ona I Planning 

Congenitally deaf children i n t egrat i ng , i n to a/hearing nursery have special 
needs. They are language deficient. The amdunt of remaining hearing is 
not sufficient to enable the deaf child to tearn language and understand 
speech alone, even with the amplification of a hearing aid. Without 
language, the future and the past are non-existent. 

Not all deaf child/en can benefit from the warm, accepting oral environment 
of the hearing nursery school. The nursery teachers should be in 
communication with the child's tutor, parents and audiologist. The 
integrated deaf child should be the olaest member of the group (a four-year- 
old with hear ing /threes) and should be capable of lipreading simple 
sentences and should have a few iutelligjble words. Prior nursery 
experience is als6 desirable. It is not enough that the hearing children 
''tolerate" the deaf child - th must interact with him and he must at times 
initiate activities. The repc also includes several specific suggestions 
for teachers. 



18. Northcott, 
chi Idren. 



W.H. Implementing programs for young hea r i ng- impa i red 
Exceptional Chi Idren , 1973, 39(6) , A55-A63. 

/ 



ECE Ma i ns t ream i ng/Hear i nq Hand i capped/ Ed uca t i ona I P lann i ng /Tea chi ng 
Strategies \ 

■t is the authons basic premi. that it is the inherent right of ^very 
hear ing- impa i red \i nfant to be enrolled in a public school program at the 
time diagnosis of\hearing loss has first been established and the psychological 
needs of the paren\ts are at a peak., Each child is then assured of an 
individually-prescriptive proqram throughout his schooling years. Monitoring 
by special education personnel insures mobility from one educational setting 
to another. Deficiencies in the overage state school system are assessed 
against this criterion ancl suggestions for implementing service delivery 
systems for hear i ng- r^mpa i red children he_Low the age of three are given. A 
timetable of events in Minnesota leading up to legislation assuming 
responsibility for the preschool education of all handicapped children is 
presented. \ 
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The Minnesota program for the hear i ng- impa i\^d focuses on a) early 
identification and home training of the infarct; b) parental support to 
prevent secondary social and emotional stress\relating to the defect; 
c) appropriate structures for the reg iona I i zat\on of services throughout 
the state. A mqdel program in the Minneapolis public schools, called 
UNISTAPS, offers a rcplicable service system for\training and dissemination 
throughout the state. \ 

Sorr.e dimensions of the Minnesota and the UNISTAPS pYogram: an individual 
parent teaching program to give parents the confidence and competence to 
help their children grow; integration of hear i ng- impaired children into 
regular nursery sc'^ols with tuition paid by the district of residence; 
individual or smal. -group teaching as a supplement to placement in a 
regular nursery school. 

19. Northcott, W.H. The integration of young deaf children into ordinary 
educational programs. Exceptional Chi Idren , 1971, 38 ( I ) , 29-32 • 

ECE Ma i nst reami ng/Hear ing Handicapped/Supportive Services/Parents 1 Role/ 
Ind i vidua I i zed I nst rue t ion/ La be I i ng/Diagnost ic-Prescr ipt i ve Teach i ng 

Prior to the age of six, every hearing-impaired child should be given early 
listening and speaking experiences in two successive educational programs: 
infant education and home training from birth to age three; and a 
structured, child-centered preprimary program from age 3~l/2 to 
six. The earliest educational experience should begin at home with the 
parents' obtaining professional guidance in developing a prescriptive program 
of auditory and linguistic stimulation for the child. As a supplement to 
home training, the child, around the age of 2-1/2, needs to be exposed to- 
social interaction and appropriate normal-child behavior in an integrated 
nursery school setting. Through group experience with hearing children, 
the hear i ng- impa i red child is encouraged to think, reason and conceptualize 
\r> terms of words. The nursery teacher can also encourage the child to 
express himself and to learn to store information in terms of language. 
Finally, the success of the nursery experience will depend upon the 
involvement and cooperation of parents and special education personnel working 
with the regular staff. While the child is being encouraged to hear and 
speak in the nursery setting, this must be paralleled by experiences supplied 
on a more individual basis by a trained professional. Before permanently 
leaving the nursery school, each child needs to be given a careful 
psychoeduca t iona I diagnosis and evaluation, for degree of deafness in a child 
is not the main predictor of success in any particular kind of a program. 
After ai assessment of the adjustment and needs of a particular child, he 
should be placed in the type of preprimary program that can best remediate 
his individual problems. If the hearing-impaired child remains in an integrated 
program, tutorial support should be part of the regular school day and should 
provide a vigorous learning climate designed by an interdisciplinary team 
and directed toward school readiness. The initial responsibility of the 
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tutor is the development of an individual diagnostic profile for the 
child that indicates learning needs. Then the tutor must work closely 
with the parents to ensure reinforcement of progress at home and with 1 
the classroom teacher to ensure that the special program is relevant to 
the mainstream education. The long-range goal of these two early 
intervention programs is to help the hearing-impaired child attain the 
knowledge and skills he needs to compete effeciively in an academic 
environment and to find personal satisfaction in life. 

2 °' A P' an f or itinerant edu cational consultant services for preschool 
visually handicapped children . 1971 , ED 059 553. 

Early Childhood Education/Visually Handicapped/Consulting Teachers 

A demonstration project was conducted, involving itinerant educational 
consultant services for preschool visually handicapped children, with the 
objective of preventing social and sensory deprivation and of developing 
personal independence. Channels were established for referral of 
applicable visually handicapped preschool children to the program. Selected 
preschools for children other than visually handicapped children agreed to 
admit visually handicapped chMdren and received supportive services to 
handle the visually handicapped child. Where needed, an itinerant 
teacher visited the homes of preschool visually handicapped children. 
For each of the 28 children involyed in the study, the birthday, 
diagnosis, vision, referral and services rendered were reported. The 
Social Maturity Scale for Blind Preschool Children (Maxfield and 
Buchholz, 1957) was the standardized evaluation tool used in many cases. 
Although success was thought to be intuitively apparent in various cases, 
the complexity of the children's problems precluded definitive measure- 
ments of progress in all cases. Appended were four reports by an 
instructional aide, two mobility students, and a nursery school teacher 
of their experiences ' working with the preschool visually handicapped 
children. 



21. Pollack, D. and Ernst, M. Learning to listen in an integrated preschool 
Volta Review . 1973, 75, 359-367. 

ECE Ma in streaming/Model ing/Parents' Role/Social Adjustment/Teacher 
Attitudes/Learning Handicapped/Teaching Strategies 

Since hearing-impaired infants can now be fitted with hearing aids, the 
preschooler with a hearing loss should go to a normal preschool for three 
very important reason^ be will --be encouraged to use his hearing to listen 
to the natural cpeech of his peers and his teachers; he will be motivated 
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to speak himself to be like the other children; he will be exposed to 
normal-child activities at an early age and will pattern his social behavior 
after his peers. It is important, however, that the child be placed in 
the right preschool program: preferably among- chi ldren of his own aoe and 
as the only hear i ng- impa i red student in the group in order to avoid the 
formation of a nonverbal group of students. The teacher is also vitally 
important to the success of the special child in the program and must 
actively structure the verbal environment for his benefit. To aid the 
teacher who may have a hearing-impaired child in the regular classroom, 
some basic explanations and suggestions are presented. The development of 
auditory skills is briefly outlined. The mechanism of a hearing aid is 
alstf explained in order that the teacher can check its functioning for 
the young child and give a correct and simple explarjption of it to the other 
curious children. Ten basic suggestions for communicating more readily 
with the hearing- impaired child are presented, along with methods of 
encouraging his verbal interaction and communication ability. Finally, 
suggestions are given about involving the parents in the whole educational 
process of the child. 



22. Randolph, L. OCD's policy issuance to local Head Start: identify, 
recruit, and serve handicapped children. Exceptional Children ,. 1973, 
40(1) , 46-7, EJ08456I. 

Early Childhood Education/Legislation/Early Identification/Regular 
Class Placement 

23. Responding to individual needs in Head Start: a Head Start series on 
needs assessment. Part I: Working with the individual child . (DHEW 
Publication No. (OHO) 75-1075). Washington, D.C. : Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Child Development, 1974. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Parents' Role/Assessment Techniques/Prescriptive- 
Diagnostic Teaching/Academic Adjustment/Social Adjustment 

This manual is the fi t step in an effort tw develop a needs assessment kit 
to provide Head Star taff, parents and others with simple easy-to-use 
techniques to identi, the child's unique needs and capabilities and to 
respond in ways that enhance the child's development. It is concerned with 
physical probl ems , xogn i t i ve development, emotional problems, medical 
information about childhood handicaps and health impairments. A concluding 
section is on community resources and talking with parents. 

24. Sanfyrd, A., Semrau, B. and Wilson, 6. The Chapel HilJ^mode4 for training 
Head Start personnel In mainstream! ng handicapped children . Washington, 
D.C . : U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project, 1974. 

ECF Mainstreaming/Curriculum/Teacher Training 
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In response the legislative mandate to mainstream special need children 
into Head Sta. programs, this document describes the collaboration between 
the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project and the Johnston County Head Start 
program. 
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This project demonstrates the "effects of intensive staff training and 
prescriptive programming for handicapped Head Start children and their 
families." It describes staff training programs, resource services, 
training programs for WIN mothers, a remedial language program and the 
dissemination of program strategics. 

25. Skop, S. The benefits and/or disadvantages of integrated as opposed 

to segregated pre-school programs for handicapped children . Unpubl i shed 
dissertation, Department of Education, University of Maine, 197**. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Special Class Placement/Sel f-Concept/Social Adjustment/ 
Labeling/Teacher Training/Supportive Services 

Purpose: An examination of the background and trends in the education of 
handicapped children and a description of one integrated program for the 
preschool handicapped and two segregated preschool programs. 

Procedures: After initial selection of the programs, based on orientation, 
philosophy and availability, data was gathered through taped interviews 
with the three directors and their answers to an interview questionnaire 
designed to clarify goals, structure and philosophy. Observations of the 
classes and activities at each project were made, and thi's data was 
combined with background information on the history of and current trends 
and experiements in the field of preschool education for the handicapped, 
along with an extensive survey of related literature. 

Conclusions: Benefits, in terms of personal growth, self-image and 
adjustment are greater for the majority of preschool children in an integrated 
rather than in a segregated program. 

26. Spollen, J. and Ballif, B.L. Effectiveness of individualized instruction 
for kindergarten children with developmental lag. Except ional 

Chi Idren , 1971, 38(3) , 205-209. 

Curriculum/Early Childhood Education Mainstreaming/lnd i vidual ized 
Instruction/Special Class Placement 

Purpose: To see whether children in kindergarten with developmental lag in 
the areas of general development, visual perception, language, and general 
cognitive readiness can be helped by a program of individualized instruction. 

Subjects: Out of 717 midd 1 e- i ncome suburban New York City children entering 
kindergarten, 135 were identified as having developmental lag by a screening 
instrument devised by the program coordinators. This included items 
measuring gross motor development, counting, number and color concepts, 
auditory and visual discrimination, visual motor coordination and body 
awareness. Ninety-four of these 135 children were placed in an experimental 
kindergarten to receive individualized instruction. Forty-five went to 
six different regular kinderqartens. An additional kS non-developmental - 
lag children in regular kindergarten served as a control group of normals. 




Procedure: Each experimental kindergarten class had 12 children, a 

teacher, and a teacher's aide. (Regular classes had 25 children and a 

teacher). A monthly plan was developed for each child. At the end of 

the school year the children were tested again on the screening instrument, 

the Metropolitan Readiness Test , subtests of the 1 1 1 ino i s Test of 

Psychol inguistic Ability , and the Frostig Test of Visual Perception . Data 

were analyzed by analyses of variance and covariance. 

Results: There were no significant differences between the individualized 
instruction group and the developmental lag regular kindergarten group. 
Normals scored significantly higher than either the experimental or control 
group when tested on the Metropolitan Read iness , Test . The authors conclude 
that the procedures and practices employed in a regular kindergarten were 
as effective as those of a program stressing individualization of 
instruction geared to developmental needs. Possible explanations: 

o In order to affect differential growth rates, it may be necessary to 
conduct programs for longer than one year and/or classes for longer 
than 12 hours a week. 

• More specific objectives and curriculum methods and materials may be 
needed . 

• For the non-cul tural ly disadvantaged child, there may be innate 
differences in developmental rate which contribute substantially to the 
difference in general readiness level. School curriculums may need a 
range of objectives and tasks over the entire length of a child's 
school career to allow for differences in developmental rates. Or 
possibly a program started when these developmental lag children are 
three or four and lasting for two or three years might prepare them for 
the formal school program. 

Comment: An excellent study in an under-populated research area. (Controlled 
for cultural and socio-economic factors.) 

27- Swap, M. Integrating children with special needs into regular preschool 
classes: some guidelines for assessment. BAEYC Reports , 1 97^ » 15(*0 > 
115-12*. 

ECE Mainstreaming/Educational Planning 

There is mounting pressure on preschool resources to accept children with 
special needs. Many reservations teachers may have about this process can 
be dealt with by new perspectives on the special child. A deficit or 
disturbance does not reside inside the child alone, but is a reflection of 
the expectations of the evaluator, the tasks presented to the child, and 
that he may be functiciing normally a great deal of the time. The challenge 
is to design classroom environments which will accentuate a ch i Id 1 s strengths 
and provide support for his area of difficulty. Viewing the problem child's 
special needs developmental ly is useful because it bridges the gap between 
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special and normal children - special children jre not children with 
"deficits," but developmental ly-delayed children * and because it gives 
indications for the design of classroom environments. 

The author presents a developmental model which couples the stages in 
the growth of academic skills described by Hewitt with those in the 
development of emotional life presented by Erikson. Thj first three of 
these stages are relevant to preschool education: 1. The attention- 
response level (Hewitt) and basic trust vs. mistrust (Erikson). 2. The 
order level (Hewitt) and autonomy vs. shame and doubt (Erikson). 3*, The 
exploratory level (Hewitt) and initiative vs. guilt (Erikson). For 
children delayed at each of these levels, the author describes general 
behavioral characteristics, classroom behaviors, guidelines for teaching 
strategies, and some suggestions for applications in the classroom. 

28, Tait, P.E. Believing without seeing: teaching the blind child in a 
"regular" kindergarten. Chi Id hood Education , 197**, 50 (5K 285-291 . 

Early Childhood Education/Visually Handicapped/Teaching Strategies/ 
Teacher Attitudes/Peer Relationships/ECE Mainstreaming/Curr iculum 

29. Yule, S. Kindergarten for children with handicaps. Austral ian 
Preschool Quarterly , 1963, M2) , 4-7. 

Teacher Attitudes/Teaching Strategies/£CE Mainstreaming/Peer Relationships 

The author discusses the importance of the handicapped child's having as 
normal experiences as possible, so he can then have the means of building a 
realistic self-image that enables him to live with his disability and make 
necessary adjustments and adaptations. 

Effect on other children: "...inestimable importance to them as future 
citizens. (Segregat ion) . . .of ten a cover-up for apprehension and uncertainty 
about how to interact with people with handicaps. 

Effect on child with handicap: arrangements must be made according to the 
individual needs of the child (which class, amount of time, extra staffing). 

The author also discusses a kindergarten program observed in Denmark, whose 
success she attributed to the outstanding teacher-in-charge, adequate 
staffing and available supportive services. 
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30. Anderson, E.M. Th e disabled school ch i 1 d : a study of integration in 
primary schools , London: Methuen £ Co., Ltd., 1973. 

Regular Class Placement/Peer Relationships/Social Adjustment/Physical 
Facilities/Supportive Services/Teacher Training/Physically Handicapped/ 
Mentally Handicapped 

31. Arena, J.I. (ed.) Successful program ing - nany points of view . 
Selected papers presented at the Fifth Annual International Conference 
of the Association for Children wfth Learning" Di sabi I i t ies . San Rafael, 
California: Academic Therapy Publications, 1969, EC022286. 

Children With Learning Disabilities/Individualized Instruction/ 
Teacher Training/Parent Role/Eoucat ional P lanni ng/Curr i cu 1 urn/ Teach i ng 
Strategies 

Papers presented at the Fifth Annual International Conference of the 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities include areas of 
discussion on the role of parents, teacher preparation and training, screening 
and diagnosis for learning disabilities, programing for young children 
through adolescence and summer programs. Additional areas of concern are 
formulating directions, research and exploration and developments in allied 
fields. (JM - Abs. from Council for Except iona TChi I dren. ) 

The section on young children (pages 159-229) deals with: kindergarten children 
who have learning disabilities; early diagnosis and prevention; remediation; 
group approaches to early childhood education; and developing an early 
childhood education program. *vS» 

32. Beery, K.E. Models for mainstreaming. San Raphael, Calif.: Dimensions 
Publishing Company, 1 972 . 

Curriculum/Educational PI ann ing/Regular C lass Placement /Teach i ng 
Strategies 

This is a book written for teachers to inform them about various organizational 
means for mainstreaming. It is presented in a simple, direct, almost 
chi Idren's-book way. Starting with an overview of what happens to the 
exceptional child in traditional special education — rejection, institutional- 
ization, iegi^gated classes, referral to outside clinics, remedial classes, 
resource rooms and personnel - it very briefly touches on such questions as: 
Have special classes helped children; Have they hurt both teachers and 
pupils; Do we have the money or the staff to serve all the children who need 
services in the traditiona 1 way? 

It outlines three major approaches to mainstreaming: 1. Reassignment. 
Pull-out programs are discontinued and special children are integrated back 
into classes with normal hildren. 2. Prescriptive. Specie, education 
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personnel serve as experts who diagnose and prescribe programs for Others 
to implement. 3. Organizational development. The authors preferred 
way of ma i nstreami ng , it involves increasing the individualization of 
instruction to answer the needs of all children in integrated classes. 
Two things are necessary before this can happen! I. A climate of growth 
for teachers as human beings and the commitment of the school as a social 
system to answering the needs of student* and teachers. 2. Then a variety 
of techniques will begin to be effectively used task analysis, team 
teaching, multi-age grouping, peer and cross-age techniques, etc. 

A lengthy appendix gives more detailed descriptions of several ma instreaming 
programs: compulsory reassignment in the Santa Monica School District, 
the North Sacramento Project, the diagnostic-prescriptive teacher, the 
helping or crisis teacher, the Madison Plan, the Fail-Save Continuum Model. 



- 33-. C^tvm, HhW. „~2aff Ir«r f E.TTT {edsTTT Preschool education: a handbook for 

the training of early childhood educators . RY1 Springer Publ ishing 
Company, 197**, 362. 



Early Childhood Education/Program Evaluation/Administration Attitude/ 
Teacher Training/Community Attitudes 

A handbook for educators responsible for planning, implementing and 
evaluating programs for the training of early childhood personnel. It is 
designed to prepare people to serve in leadership roles. DeVries and 
Parker explore Piagetian, behavioral and analytic psychologies and their 
application to child development. Trujillo discusses the community; Peters, 
Honig, Fears and Dorman discuss programs; Goodwin, Jones and Evans discuss 
evaluation and measurement; and. Peters, dissemination. \ 

The authors feel a great need for new approaches to the ucation and care 
of young children and their families. 

3^- Cowen, E.L., Trost, M.A., Dorr, D. , Lorion, R.P., Izzo, L.D. and 

Isaacson, R.V. New ways in school mental health: early detection and 
prevention of school ma 1 adaptat ion . NY: Behavioral Publ ications, 



Screen i ng/Earl y I den t if i ca t ion 

Early detection and prevention of socioemot ional and educational problems 
are the keys to helping every child profit from his school experience. Now o 
the basic tools for mass screening and detection and the means for creating 
and maintaining optimally effective child-helping programs have been made 
available through the publication of this new study based on the Primary 
Mental Health Project (PMHP) , developed and tested in the Rochester, N.Y. 
area for the last 17 years. 
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New Ways in School Men tal Health provides the reader with the concepts 
underlying the Rochesfer ^p'rograin and methods used for early identification 
and prevention of such problems. The book also describes emerging new 
roles for school mental health professionals and training methods for 
nonprofessional child aides. It explains how the local community, whose 
support is critical to the effectuation of such a program, was enlisted 
and maintained. (Abs. by Behavioral Publications.) 

35. Cruickshank, W. , et al. Misfits in the public schools . Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1969. ED027689. 

Mul t ^Handicapped Children/Educational Planning/Administrator 
Atti tudes/Teacher Training/Teacher Attitudes 

Barriers to effective education of handicapped children and the roles of 
social agencies in a position to provide a climate for change and 
innovation are the focus of this book. Administrative ineptitude, 
unqualified administrators and teachers, poor standards for graduate 
students, inadequate teacher education and attitudes toward education and 
change are considered. Thoughts on innovation include educational 
responsibility, four types of administrators, communication problems, 
four processes in innovation and the problem of goals. The role of the 
university in the following aspects of innovation is examined:, changes in 
special education over four decades, the school of education and its 
curriculum, dynamic planning, teacher selection and thepreparat ion of 
special education teachers. A d i scuss-rorr of^the role of publ i c school s 
considers attitudes toward children with unusual learning or adjustment 
problems, sel f -concept , and means-end and mul t id i sci pi i nary orientation. 
Federal support for programs, an idea-oriented climate, a case study of a 
community, and suggestions for sharing in and organizing for innovation 
are also discussed. (RP - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

36. Dunn, L.M. Except ional chi Tdren in the schools (2nd ed.). New York: 
Rinehart & Winston, 1973, EC006026. — 

The book deals with the major issues in the field of special education, and 
capture^ the mood of a fielckwhich is in a transitional stage. As a 
collection of chapters which were written by several different authors, 
they dirfect their presentations to regular classroom teachers, as well'as 
to special educators. There is also a general attempt to discuss students 
in behavioral terms. (From a review by Charles Kokaska in Except ional 
Children , 3) • 2, 0^ 1 -) 

37. / Erikson, E. Chi ldhood and society (2nd ed.). New York: Norton, 

1963. 

38. Hartup, W.W. and Smothergill, N.L. (eds.) The ^oung child : reviews 
of research . Washington, O.C.: National AssocTatlon for the 
Education of Young Children, 1 967 - 

Peer Relationships/Social Adjustment/Cul tural Influence/Early Childhood 
Education 
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39. Hewett, F.M. and Forness, S. Educatio n of exceptional learners . 
Bos ton : Al ly n and_Bacon J nc . , "TSTV." 

Academi c Adjustment/Educat ional Planni ng 

An extremely thorough book "about learners, some of whom, by the way, happen 
to be different or exceptional and placed traditionally into various 
categories. It is not about rigidly categorized, handicapped individuals, 
some of whom, by the way, happen to be 1 earners. 11 

The book is divided into four parts: I. Background dimensions: historical 
origins and contemporary practices. II. Dimensions of difference: 
determiners, f 1 exi bi 1 i ty.and sociality, i ntel 1 igence and individualization. 
III. Learning dimensions: levels of competence, attention and response 
order levels, exploratory and social levels, mastery level. IV. Future 
dimensions: current issues in special education, and the Santa Monica 
Madison School Plan v 

Hewett combines the nine categories of disabilities for much of the 
discussion, using an index band system to locate all materials with reference 
^taa specific disability. 

39a. Hobbs, N. (ed.). Issues in the clarification of children 
(2 vols.). ^Washington: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1975. 

39b. Hobbs, N. (ed.). The futures of children . Washington: 
Jossey-Bass PublisJ^rs, 1975. 

iiO - Hyatt, R. and Rolnick, N. (eds.) Teaching th,e mentally handicapped chiltt > 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 197^. 

Consulting Teachers/Teaching Strategies/Mentally Handicapped/Mul tipjy- 
Hand icapped 

This book delineates the role of specialists in a school setting. 

\ It also presents guidelines for the teacher who njust utilize the specialist's 
services as well as direct teaching techniques. 

Theoretical considerations are skillfully meshed in with "fiow-to" techniques. 
Mt features the application of behavior modification techniques to early 
language training, and a Piagetian approach to the teaching of mathematics. 
One chapter deals with the needs of the multiply-handicapped child. 

The authors provide information on new developments in chemotherapy, dynamic 
intervention and educational therapies for the mentally handicapped child. 
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41. Jacobs, J. ' The searc h for help: a study of the retarded child \in •/ 
the community . New York: Brunner/Mazel , Publishers, 1969, ED034361 . 

Ear ly Chi ldhood Education/Parent Role/Educational Planning/Mentally 
Handicapped/Family Relationship/Teacher Attitudes/Parent Attitudes, 

The problems of diagnosis and prognosis of mental retardation are discussed 
and include the doctor-parent interaction, its pature and consequences/ 
and current outlooks'Ss self-fulfilling prophecies. Aspects of educat/ional 
programs treated are: referral to available facilities, parent and ohijd 
background, preschool programs, the retarded as teachers, education ^after 
preschool, evaluation of the preschool program by parents,' teaching/methods, 
administrative concerns, teacher preparedness, teacher education, and the 
child's effect on the family. (JM - Abs. from Council for Exceptional 
Chi ldren.) 

42. Kirk, S. and Lord, F. Except i ona 1 *ch i 1 dren : educa t i ona 1 resources 
and perspectives . Eyanston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 

43. Knoblock, P. and Goldstein, A.V. The lonely teacher . Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 

^ Staff Relationships/Teaching Strategies ^ 

44. Levine, E.A. Lisa and her soundless! world . New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1974. ! 

Heading Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Teaching Strategies 

This children's book represents a new approach to teaching non-deaf children 
* about their deaf peers, while at t;he» same time teaching deaf children how 
they can successfully participate in tffe social environment. (Abs. by 
Behavioral Publications.) 

45. Love, H.D. Educating exceptional children in regular classrooms . 
Springfield, .111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1970. 

46. McCarthy, J. and McCarthy, J.F. Learning disabilities . Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1969. \ 

\ 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching/Learning. DisabM ities/. 
Curriculum 

ThL book includes background information, history ancf^def in i tions of learning 
disabilities; identification, etiology and eipidimiology, programs, teacher 
preparation, educational research in the area; information on parent groups 
and legislation. 

Comment: A thorough and carefully-researched basic book on LD, including/ 
a list of prescriptive and diagnostic tests for LD. 
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**7. Murphy,* P. A speciaTway ffrr the special child in the regular 
c lassroom , San Raphael , Cal if . : Academic Therapy Publications, 
1971, EC041119. 
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Children With Learnipg Disabilities/Regular Class Placement * , 

• - X 
Guidelines for regular class activities in sensory training and academic 

skills / are presented with the intention of helping the underachieving 

/elementary school child. v For each area of concentration in class 

activities, the need for the skill and suggested activi ties ,to develop 

the skill are presented briefly. Concentration areas in 'perceptual 

development covered include art activities, auditory training, color 

discrimination, form di scr iminat ion, gross-motor training, ocular control, 

speech development, tracing ^x^rcises, vi sual -motpr coordination, and 

visual recall. Guidelines for improving reading and arithmetic achievement 

are also provided. "Throughout the book, numerous commercial games and 

toys are suggested as fun instructional materials for the^various ski 1 J ^ 

areas-. " appended is, a list of 31 commercial outfits making the games and>^ 

toys suggested and their addresses. (CB - Abs. from ERIT - Early Childhood 

Education Project.) 

W. Orem, R.C. Montessori and the special child . New Yo* k: G/P. PutnaVs 
Sons, 1969. : 7 / 

Teaching Strategies/Educational Planning * 1 ^ 

The book is divided into five sections and an appendix, it consists of 
articles by various authorities and other material dealing with the* 
Montessori method -in the education of special children. J. A brief history 
of the origin and development of the Montessori *miethod, an inventory of - 
various kinds of special children, and a chart relating Montessori* methods 
to different areas of need. II. The kinship in pedagogical philosophy 
between Montessori and R. Buckminster Fuller and Jean Piacjet is described. 
III. Articles (emphasizing basic Montessori principles) ofl vision \ 
development, retardation, mathematical i 1 1 iteracy "hearing impairment, and 
slow learning. IV. Montessori applications and techniques in Special 
Education. V. Montessori, Research and the Future. Two research studies, 
a discussion of the relation of Montessori to the new educational technology, 
and a "Guide .to Action" for exploring and expanding Montessori. The Appendix 
is an edited summary of selected lectures by Montessori to teachers of 
special children. 

J*9. Piaget, Jean. A child's conception of the world . New Jersey: \ Llttlef ield, 
Adams and Company, 1969. 

50. Prescott, D.A. The child in the educative process . New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company , J 957. 

Teaching Strategies/Early Childhood Education 
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This book wa^ designed to help teachers understand the children that 
they teach, to analyze and interpret their behaviors and needs in a 
scientific wjay, using case studies, anecdotal records and a multiple 
hypothesis approach. It deals with how to obtain, organize and integrate 
information in a way that helps the *eacher to see the 'evelopment of 
each child and also to better understand the group dynamics of the class. 

51. Reger, R. (ed.). Preschool programming of children with disabilities . 
Springfield, Ml.: diaries t. Thomas, Publisher, iy/u. 

Educational Planning/t:arly Childhood Education 

This collection of articles, written by various kinds of educators and 
JjUr-oducexLby the editoi, is intended for all people interested in preschool 
program development, but It is especially directed to those persons involved 
in planning the prescftpol education of children with disabilities. <ne 
13 chapters of the book^re divided into five basic categories: 1) iccntifi- 
cation and evaluation of ^reschwol children with learning problems; 2) 
stages of childhood development; 3) preschool materials and how to obtain 
nd use i..em; k) the needs of children with specific disabilities; and 5) 
-gram description and acceptance by parents. 

dicat#d^are facilities, equipment a o nd materials needed to implement a 
successful preschool program for children with disabilities. 

52. Siege I, E. Special education in the regular classroom. John Day books 
in special education . New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 19^9, 
ED03783**. 

Teaching Strategies/Regular Class Placement/Learning Disabilities/ 
Behavioral Objectives/Community Attitudes/Teacher Role/Teacher Training/ 
Administrator At t i tudes/Sel f-Concep t/Emot iona 1 ly Disturbed/Mental ly 
Hand icapped 

Designed for regular classroom teachers, the book concerns the minimally 
handicapped child. Concepts discussed CM*, an introduction to special 
education and the problems of the mildly handicapped child who is mentally 
retarded, brain injured or emotionally disturbed, and techniques to aid 
the teacher with student problems of self-concept, anxiety, attention, 
organizing, copying written material, coordination, abstract thinking, 
behavioral problems, and social immaturity. Also included are some additional 
aspects of the teacher's role, such as assisting in identification, 
gathering information, using supportive services, participating in training 
programs, lesson planning, and consulting with parents. The role ot the 
school administrator in supporting the teacher, the child and the program 
itself and in working with the community »s also presented, along with the 
obligations of teacher- tra i n i ng Institutions in teacl-r preparation and 
cooperation with the community. References follow each chapter. (LE/JM - 
Abs.> 4 from Council for Exceptional Children.) 




\ 
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53. Stanley, J.C. (ed . ) . Preschool programs for the disadvantaged: five 
experimental approaches to e^rly chi idhood educat i on . Baltimore:. 
John Hopkins University IPress^ 1972. 

Ma i nstreami ng Assessment Techniques/Ear ly Childhood Education/ 
Culturally Disadvantaged, \ 

This volume resulted from the] Fist Antiual Hymaa Blumberg Symposium on 
Research in Early Childhood Education \held at Johns Hopkins in February 
1971. Papers were presented by "five leading pioneers 11 in the development 
and evaluation of approaches to educating disadvantaged preschoolers. 
Three reaction papers from the discussion group followed. 

\ 

"Although the papers differ considerably^ in content and style, they have as 
a common theme improving the ^ucational feadiness of preschoolers from 
environments that do not provide the cognitive stimulation most middlt-class 
children receive early in life." (p. viiT, Stanley) 

The collection of papers provides a good general overview of evaluation 
studies on preschools for disadvantaged children, comparing different 
curriculum modes, process variables and product variables. One of th3 
reaction papers (Courtney Cazden, Some Questions for Research...) provides 
a neat summary of the variables to be looked at in educational research arid 
their interrelationships, using the other symposium papers as examples. 

Contributors include Carl Bereiter, David Weikart, Oralie McAfee, Todd Risley 
Marion Blank, followed by discussions by Harry Beilin, Lowman G. Daniels 
and dourtney Cazden . 



III. Articles 



53a. Abeson, h. Movement and momentum: government and the education 
of handicapped children - II. Exceptional Children, 1974, 
<tl (2) , 109- .15- 
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54. Adams, D.M. Helping teachers cope with change. Education Canada , 
1 97 1 *, S eptember , 17-19. 

Teaching Strategies/Teacher Att i tudes/Curr i cul um, /<r upport i ve Services 

55 Ashcroft S.C., et al. Special feature on the physically handicapped. 
NEA Journal , 1967, 56(8) , 33-48, EC031397- . 

Physically Handicapped Children/Regular Class Placement/Teaching 
Strategies 

Seven related articles addressed to the regular classroom teacher concern 
the teaching of children with various physically handicapping conditions. 
A discussion of regular class placement for children with physical 
impairments, by Samuel C. Ashcroft, includes general suggestions for the 
classroom teacher. Following articles contain more specific suggest ons 
of what the teacher can do for the child with speech defects (by Evelyn 
Youna Allen) the crippled or health-impaired child (by Frances P. McGovern) , 
Ihe vlsuaHy'handlcapped child (by Lou Alonso), and the aurally handicapped 
child (by Hazel Bothwell). Recent rapid growth and deveopment of special 
education programs and specialized services in the schoo s for handicapped 
children is noted and commented upon by Maynard C. Reynolds. (KW - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

55a. Baldwin, CP. and Baldwin, A.L. Personal and social development of 
handicapped children. In: C.E. Sherrick, R.N. Haber, 
W.A. Wickelgren, P. Suppes, E.H. Lenneberg and B.S. Long, 
V I Douglas, CP. and A.L. Baldwin, J. A. Swets a/id L.L. Elliott 
(eds ) P sychology and the handicapped child . (DHEW Publ I cat ion No. 
(0E) 73-05000). Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
197^, 169-185. 

Peei Relationship/Self-Concept/' ular Class Placement/Social 
Adjustment 

Discussed are the personality and social development of children with 
physical handicaps, intellectual difficulties, or social and emotional 
disturbances", and recommended U the actual observation of the interactions 



of handicapped children with others in naturalistic situations. Stressed 
is the impottance of pathological social interactions to handicaps such 
as schizophrenia and behavior disorders. The authors note a lack of 
studies of social interaction in naturalistic situations and th j y examine 
methodological approaches such as the use of audio cr tape and problems 
such as the choice of variables and interpretation of rating scales. 
Reviewed is research on interaction patterns in families of schizophrenic 
patients, with findings such as the "double bind" pattern and differences 
in affect expression. Also reviewed are studies on the attitudes and 
social reactions of handicapped and normal Ss. Noted is the need for an 
effective test of social adaptability to aid in the diagnosis and management 
of mental retardation. The authors cite research on the self-esteem of 
handicapped children and indicate that integration with normal children is 
preferable to alternatives such as institutionalization. (DB - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

55b. Barnes, E. and Knoblock, P. Openness and advocacy: teacher 

attributes and behaviors for mainstreaming children with I 
special needs. In: N. Kreinberg and S.H.L. Chow (eds.), 
Configurations of change: the integration of mildly handicapped 
children into the regular classroom . San Francisco: Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1973. 

Teacher Attitudes/Teaching Strategies 



56. Barngrover, E. A study of educators' references in SDecial education 
programs. Exceptional Children , 1971, 37(10) , 75^-755, EC0327IO. 

Special Class Placement/Teacher Att i tudes/Admi n i strators ' Attitude 

Fifty educators-teachers, administrators and school psychologists were 
interviewed in March of 1970 on the question of mainstreaming mildly 
exceptional children. Twenty-seven felt the present program of special 
classes should be retained. Reasons:' it helps teachers by getting slow 
ones out, there is less«*Jisruption in class, and the exceptional child has less 
frustration, more individual attention, success, help for special deficits 
and realistic preparation for the work world. Twenty-three favored 
placement in regular classrooms. Reasons: greater stimulation, 
better peer behavior models, more group pressure toward good behavior, 
higher expectations of progress and the failure of present special education 
classes to meet special needs. They also said that precautions should be 
taken to maintain the level of quality education for the total group. 
Suggestions: team teaching; flexibility of grouping, grading, and 
scheduling; individualization of instruction; and special help from resource 
people. 
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Classroom teachers more often favored retention of special classes, 
whereas nonteaching educators preferred integration. The difference 
was statistically significant. 

Comment: Too little information is given on the attributes and location of 
the sample. 

57. Bererter, C. An academic preschool for disadvantaged children: 
• conclusions from evaluation studies. In: J.C. Stanley (ed.), Preschoo l 
programs for the disadvantaged . Bal timore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1972, 1-21. 

Early Childhood Education/Curriculum/Program Evaluation 

Some generalizations about preschool education, based on evaluative research 
that has been done in the academic preschool for disadvantaged children, 
more familiarly known as the Bereiter-Engelmann program* 

Discusses some of the problems of most evaluation studies of preschool 
programs which, M with few exceptions compare a single program with a control 
condition, the control condition usually involving no treatment- 
Such studies, even when adequately designed to test treatment effects, 
allow only the most tenuous comparisons between one program and another , 
because each program is evaluated by a different experiment, in a different 
location, with a different population, different testers and so on M (p. 2). 

* 

The author goes on to discuss five studies which use experimental procedures 
designed to maximize comparability of results. The five studies included 
compare open-ended enrichment programs with the highly structured, detailed 
methods of instruction exemplified by the B-E program. 

Sees no reason why early childhood research should stand apart from the main 
body of research into classroom learning. 

Though the more highly structured B-E program consistently produced higher 
|Q scores, the conclusion reached is that no program by itself makes any 
perma .ent difference in the scholastic success of poor children. So long as 
an effective kindergarten program can overcome differences in the preschool 
experience the author feels that compensatory education should not be 
concentrated in the preschool period, but should be joined to the elementary 
school curriculum design, and that the "magic years" illus on should be 
dispelled. 

58 Berger, R. A pediatrician looks at the learning disabled child. 
Health, 1973, 18(8) , 7-10, EC051*»37. 



Learning Disabi 1 ities 



The role of the physician in the identification and treatment of learning 
disabled children is examined. Preschool identification is seen to 
depend on the early suspicion of a learning problem based on the ir.cdical 
and developmental history of the child. Learning disability in the 
school-age child shojld be suspected when immaturity or behavioral problems 
are reported. Diagrosis is by the appropriate physician specialist at J 
the educational psychologist. Special education and treatment of the 
child's emotional disturbance are usually indicated. The use of medication 
is seen to play a relatively small role in the management of the learning 
disabled child. (DB - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

59. Bersoff, N. , Kabler, M. Fiscus, E. and Ankney, R. Effectiveness of 

special class placement for children labeled neurolog ical 1 y handicapped. 
Jottmfrl-of School Psychology , 1972, 10(2) , 157-163. 

Special Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped 

Purpose: To measure the effectiveness of special class placement for 
children labeled neurological ly handicapped* 

Subjects: Out of the population of neurolog ical 1 / handicapped children in 
an Ohio county school system offering special classes, three to five hours 
a week of extra tutoring or regular class placement for such children, 
three groups were drawn from each program equated on mean age (8 years), 
IQ, time in program end time elapsed between pre and post-testing. 
Group sizes were 12. 12 and 17, respectively. 

Procedure: Pretesting had been done with the WRAT reading and arithmetic 
achievement test and che Bender-Motor-Gestal t Test. Post-testing occurred 
roughly 23 months afcer pretesting. An analysis of covariance design was 
used . 

Results: There were no significant differences on any of the measured 
areas. 

Conclusions: Design limitations: I. The special placement group may be 
more severely impaired than the others and the covariance design may not 
make up for this. A definitive study needs random placement in treatments. 
2. Equivocal results may be the consequence of great within-groups 
variance in teaching methods, rather than the consequence of differential 
between-groups treatment. The teaching process must be held constant in 
studies like this. 3. Students who improved too much may have been lost 
from the special classes, biasing the results against special classes. 
Population limitations: The behaviors that supposedly characterize 
neurological ly handicapped children are diverse and contradictory and not 
mutually excljsive to those children. Evidence on this point is discussed. 
Hence, results may be poor because »u> homogeneous diagnostic entity is 
being studied. This possibility brings up ethical problems for the school 
psychologist in using the label "neurological ly handicapped." 
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60. Bitter, G.B. and Mears, E.G. Facilitating the integration of hearing 
impaired children into regular public school classes. Volta Review , 
1973, 75(1) , 13-22, EC050827. 

Children With Learning Disabilities/Regular Class Placement/Early 
Childhood Education 

61. Blatt, P. Public policy and the education of children with special 
needs. Exceptional Children , 1972, 38(7) , 537-47. 

Community Attitudes/Legislation/Label ing/Economics 

62. Blum, E.R. The now way to know: the Madison Plan as an alternative to 
special class placement: an interview with Frank Hewett. Educat ion 
and Training of the Mentally Retarded , 1971, 6(1) , 29-42, EC031665. 

Administration Attitudes/Regular Class* Placement 

Taken from a telephone survey of 57 researchers by the CEC information 
center, the article covers an interview with Dr. Frank Hewett concerning 
the Madison Plan. Or. Hewett describes the plan as essentially an effort 
to create an administrative and instructional framework within which it 
might be possible to combine several disability groups into a single 
program, providing them with supportive help through behavior modification, 
to prepare them for the regular classroom. Interview questions probe 'such 
areas as organization, staffing, and facilities, effectiveness, personnel 
training and guidelines for implementation. (CD - Abs. from Council for 
Exceptional Children.) ■ 
* 

63. Blumberg, L. The case for integrated schooling. The Exceptional 
Parent , 1973, September/October , 15-17. 

Regular Class Placement/Pee*- Relationships/Teacher Attitudes/Social 
Adjustment/Physically Handicapped 

64. Bowyer, L.R. and Gillies, J. The social an4^emotional ^adjustment of 
deaf and partially deaf children. British JoCrfltal ^f Educational 
Psychology , 1972, 42(3) , 305-8, EJO 73138. 

Hearing Handicapped Children/Regular Class Placement/Social Adjustment 

The hypothesis was investigated that partioMy deaf children have more 
social -emotional problems than severely dea c children, with the corollary 
that the policy of placing partially deaf children in ordinary schools 
might need to be reconsidered. (Authors - Ab 4 . from CounciJ for 
Exceptional Chi ldren.) 
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65. Bradfield, R.H., et al . The special child in the regular classroom. 
Exceptional Children , 1973, 39(5) , 38*t-90, EJ071605, EC050802. 



Social Adjustment/Regular Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped/ 
Academic Adjustment 

Purpose: To evaluate a model project (the North Sacramento Model Program) 
integrating exceptional children into specially-taught regular classes. 

• i 

Subjects: Three educable mentally retarded and three educationally 
handicapped children were integrated into a regular third-grade class and 
another similar set of six into a fourth-grade class. Control groups 
consisted of regular classes and special classes for the educable retarded 
and for the educationally handicapped* 

Procedure: No lecturing was done to the integrated classes. They used 
precision teaching, a behavior modification technique in which visible 
rate charts on reading, arithmetic and social behavior were kept on each 
child. Rewards chosen by the children were used to accelerate the desired 
behaviors. Some cross-age tutoring by sixth graders was used as well. 
Pretesting and post-testing after seven months was done with the Cal ifornia 
Achievement Tests , the Wide Range Achievement Test , the Qu ^y-Peterso n 
Behavior Problem Checklist and a Semantic in Differential ased attitude 
test. 

Results: There were no significant differences between integrated and 
regular classes on achievement test gains, except that the fourth grade 
integrated class was higher in arithmetic. Comparison of the exceptional 
children themselves with their controls in special classes showed third 
grade educationally handicapped higher in arithmetic and fourth grade 
educable retarded higher in reading and ^-ithmetic. On the Behavior 
Problem Checklist there was a significantly greater decline in disruptive 
behavior for fourth grade exceptional children and third grade educable 
retarded. There was some evidence of greater positive shifts in attitude 
as wel 1 . 

The authors conclude on the basis of this model project that it is indeed 
possible to maintain the special child within regular class programs and 
still provide an effective learning situation for all children. The 
non -handicapped in the integrated classrooms did as well as their controls 
in regular classes. 

Comment: Data on control groups are very poorly presented in fhis article. 
The samplesize seems very small, too. They report that the teachers were 
exhausted by constantly trying to construct the individual curricula, so 
this model may not be a viable alternative to special classes. 
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66. Braun, S.J,, et al. Teachers of disturbed preschool children: an 

• analysis of teaching styles, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 196S, 
39(4) , 609-18, ED043175. 

Emotionally Disturbed/Teaching Strategies/Teacher Att i tudes/Phvs ical 
Facilities/Early Childhood Education 

A method for analyzing teacher style was developed to isolate systematic 
characteristics in the way teachers h * r ar* with children. Teachers 1 
actions and verbalizations wer^ recorded, as was the degree of responsibility 
shown toward the child in actions and speech. Two teachers were observed, 
enH t h e»r styles are described and compared. Questions raised by the 
analysis ar«e set forth; the possibility of training a teacher to develop a 
style consistent with a particular philosophy of therapeutic nursery school 
is mentioned. (RJ) 



66a. Brazziel, W.F. Teachers for little children who are exceptional. 

In J.B. Jordan and R.F. Oailey (eds.), Not all little wagons are red; 
the exceptional child's early years . Reston, Va. : Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1973, W'W. 



67. Brenton, M. Hainstreaming the handicapped. Today's Education , 197^, 
63(2) , 20-25. 

Regular Class Placement/Individualized Instruction/Teacher Training/ 
Economics/Supportive Services/Legislation/Physically Handicapped 

Since 19^8, special education for the handicapped has expanded sixfold, 
but it is estimated that presently only k0% of all handicapped Children 
receive adequate school ing . Yet because of parent power, legislative 
action and court decisions, a movement is underway to make certain that all 
handicapped children receive proper education. To meet the needs of all 
students, many school districts have begun the practice of mainstream ing. 
It is emphasized, however, that ma instreaming doesn't mean simply transferring 
handicapped children to the regular classroom. It means identifying the 
physical and academic needs of the handicapped students, assessing their 
readiness for integration, restructuring the school's program to meet the 
needs of each individual student with an individualized plan of study, 
training the regular teacher to cope with the special problems of all 
students, and providing all the supportive services required. To provide a 
valid ma inst reamed program is expensive and brings problems of funding. 
Also, both special and regular teachers and administrators sometimes resist 
the changes **hey must make foi a program to be a success. Proponents of 
mainstreaming, however, are very enthusiastic and feel that the integration 
process will help both the nandicapped and nonhandi capped child to adjust 
and cope with the real world. 

68, Brunner, C, Preschool experiences for the disadvantaged, In P. A. 
Witty (ed.), The educationally retarded and disadvantaged; the 
sixty-sixth yearbook of the National society for the Study of 
Education, Part I ♦ Chi cago : Un i vers Uy -of -Cb i cago "P res s , 1 967 , 



Cul tural ly* Disadvantaged/Self -Concept/Academic Adjustment/Early 
Childhood Education 
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The preschool years constitute a critical period of life in which there 
is interpretation of environmental experience and psychological development 
acting to fashion personality and to determine the extent to which 
potential can be realized. Young children who live amid economic, social 
and educational impoverishment have restricted experiences and deficits 
which often pose insurmountable barriers and result in further retardation 
when they reach first grade. If, however, intervention occurs by age three 
or four, the negative effects of the environment can be eliminated or 
overcome. For this reason, compensatory preschool education programs are 
highly encouraged to include the following basic learning experiences for 
the young disadvantaged child: 1) development of a positive self-concept 
and awareness of the world around him; 12) improvement in communcation as 
a basic tool of learning at all levels; 3) growth of quantitative thinking 
and discriminative' power; k) development of physical abilities; 5) respect 
for property; 6) appreciation of music, art and literature; and 7) 
insistence on personal cleanliness. The author also sees, as a goal of 
each program, the involvement of the parent in the child's education, in 
order that the school experiences of the child can be reinforced at home. 
Finally, constant evaluation must be performed as the essential basis for 
directing and redirecting instruction, and continuing records kept to 
furnish a longitudinal picture of individual progress 5n the background, 
health and educational development of the child. Host important, it must 
be remembered that the preschool enrichment is a beginning and not an end;, 
it is only the first step toward enabling the impoverished child to develop 
the ideas, skills and language that constitute the raw material for 
learning, and it must constantly be retrrforced throughout his school days. 

69. Budoff, M. Providing special education without special classes. 
Journal of School Psychology , 1972, 10(2) , 199-205, EC0500M** 

Handicapped Children/Regular Class Placement/Administration Attitudes 

Discussed is the impetus and logic for maintenance of reintegration of 
marginally inadequate students in regular class programs* Development of 
flexible supporting systems is urged to provide for the students 1 special 
educational needs and to replace sole reliance on special classes* 
Nongraded school organization and broad age span, achievement, and abi.lity 
levels are said to allow for more flexible educational options* Recommended 
as mandatory are provisions for continuing inservice training and support 
for teachers and administrators. It is noted that school psychologists 
can be primarily responsible for formulating strategies for alternative 
educational plans for marginally inadequate students* (Author/KW - Abs* 
from Council for Exceptional Children*) 

70* Burroughs, R* and Powell, F*W* Can we systematically meet the needs 
of all deaf children? Pea body Journal of Education , 197**, Apr i 1 , 
171-173. 

Teaching Strategy/Hearing Handicapped 
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Points out that literature, as well as experiences of educators, has 
recently emphasized the vast range of differences within the deaf 
population. Now we are faced with the need of finding an educational 
model which will recognize individual differences and maximize each child's 
chances for optimum growth. The article discusses the Callier Center for 
Communication Disorders, and its programs for hearing impaired children 
from birth on, including partial or full integration into classes with 
n hearing students. Callier Center has developed a Systems Approach to 
individualized instruction. School is viewed as a group of variables 
which interact with and affect the learner in specific ways, rather than as 
a set mold through which all children are pushed with|the same effect. It 
allows the school to adjust flexibly to a wide variety of differences and 
needs . 

71. Caldwell, B.M. A decade of early intervention programs: what we have 
learned. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 197**, kk{k) , 

Early Childhood Education/Assessment Techniques/Educational Planning 

This article begins by reviewing the developmental s^ges of Head Start 
programs. The past 10 years have brought optimism, then skepticism, as 
the data on the results of intervention started coming in, then 
disillusionment with programs, techniques and skills. Then came a period of 
consolidation and regrouping: looking back over what has worked, as well 
as looking at the problems. 

In terms of research, the article brings up the need for greater caut c ion in 
the future with regard to what offer to measure. True control groups are 
seldom possible, randomization . is impossible. Thus, all of our tried and 
tested data analysis procedures are, to some extent, suspect in even the 
hest research plans made. The very fact that we cannot always fairly 
evaluate should serve to temper our promises of what we can accomplish. 

"There is no such thing as a free lunch": program expansion is being 
demanded. Somebody has to pay. We will not be able to pay if we promise 
too much, because the price will be too high. Hopefully, now that we 
better understand our role in the total ecology of programs for children and 
families, we can be more conservative about our potential contribution 
and, thus, more likely to be found adequate for the task. (p. **96) 

72, Caldwell, B.M. The importance of beginning early. In: J.B. Jordan 
and R.F. Dailey (eds.), Not all little wagons are red: the exceptional 
child's early years . Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children, 
1973, 2-9. 

Early I dent i * i cat ion/ I nd i vidua I i zed Instruction/Regular Class Placement/ 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching/Early Childhood Education 
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The attitude toward handicapped children has undergone three evolutionary 
periods. The first one was either to forget the child's needs, or to hide 
him away in an institution as i f Jne didn't exist. The second phase was 
to identify the handicapped child and then segregate him from normal 
children by placing him in a special classroom. The current stage is to 
try and identify the child as early as possible in order to begin the best 
remediation process in the preschool years. Head Start did much to aid 
the third stage of development by attempting to screen large numbers of 
preschool children, identify specific problems, and develop a program to 
fit all the needs of the individual child. Experience has shown that * 
early intervention is beneficial to tne disadvantaged child, witli a high 
positive correlation between extent of deprivation and tKe child's response 
to the enrichment program. These facts offer implications for programs 
for young handicapped children. Regardless of his external surroundings, 
the environment of the young handicapped child is, by^def i n i t ion , depriving. 
Since interaction of the child's constitutional and experiential factors 
are correlated, a program of experiences needs to be structured to help 
him deal with his handicap at the earliest possible. age. Once entered in 
a stftctured program, there must always be some means of assessment of. the 
special child to make certain that progress is being made. The author cites 
examples of personal experiences to show the benefits of a preschool 
program on handicapped children. One of the main observable contributions • 
of early childhood education for the handicapped is the formation of an 
attitude of openness and acceptance amongst regular teachers and students. 

73. Caldwell, B.M. The rationale for early intervention. Exceptional p 

Children, 1970, 364^>, 717-725/ '' 

\ 

Early Childhood Education/Educational Planning- 

Purpose: To trace the antecedents of the current interest in early 
intervent i on . ' * 

The most significant early interest in the young child camejrom the 
educational pioneers of Europe. By the 1920' s, kindergartens and university- 
based nursery schools were no longer rarities. But they remained 
unrecognized until the I960 1 s, when the usefulness of early intervention 
began to be reevaluated by the educational and psychological* community. 
Three associated areas of work stimulated this reappraisal . 
/ 

• Animal studies oh the effects of early experience. 

\ 

• Oevel ^mental studies of children reared in different environments. The 
author cites research which points to the period of 18 months to three 
years as the time at which differences begin to appear between privileged: 
and underprivileged children. She mentions research which indicates that 
it js not the physical environment but interpersonal transactions which 
can develop or damage. 



• Major conceptual analyses of the role of experience in development, 
which have found that preschool experience increased the IQ's of 
retarded children between the ages of 3 and 6. The data shows 
consistency of results with different groups, different pedagogy and 
different samples. "Testing h«*s been done mainly on cognitive variables 
to the neglect of socialand emotional functioning. 

At least four obligations need to be met if there is to be significant 
progress from this point on: 

• There must be long-term follow-up into subsequent developmental periods. 
The author elites a study by Karnes (1969) in which there was a spurt 
following preschool enrichmegt, and then ^decline in IQ to the same 
level for the various treatment groups whe^ the chijdren entered first 
grade. This is- the pattern in much follow-up research. 

• Changes in School programs may be necessary to consol idate the preschool 

• enrichment gains. 

• Car^f[ul descriptions of programs are absolutely necessary so that we can 
understand what interventions we are making. 

e TPreschool education should not be oversold, as this will result in 
deleterious disappointment. * * 

74. Carlson, L.B. and Potter, R.E. Training classroom teachers to provide 
- in-class education services for exceptional children in rural areas., 

• ' Journal of School Psychol og yV-l 972, 10(2) , U7-151. 

' Teacher Training/Regular Class P 1 acemen tV Teacher Attitudes * 

75. 1 Cartwright, €-P. and Cartwright, C.A. Gilding the LMly: comments on 
. 1 the training-based model. Exceptional Children , 19^2, 39(3) , 23T-H, 

EC050238. 

* 

Identification/Regular Crass Placement/Teaching Strategies/Educational 
Planning ' ( 

Proposed are two decision models intended to-be followed by regular teachers, 
wit? the consultation of special educators, in the identification of £ 
handicapped children and ip the provision of direct -services to handicapped 
children in regular classrooms. A. Lilly's Zero Reject Model, which proposes 
regular class placement for all but severely handicapped childr • and advocates 
only; a supportive role for special educators, is discussed. Exp'dined is an 
ider tif i cat ion model indicating teacher competencies required for the . • 
decision making processes of educational placement. Specified are teacher 
comfetenciei for implementing the diagnostic teaching model, including 
identifying relevant educational objectives for individual Children, 
selecting techniques for effective classroom management, ajid choosing special 
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materials in association with specific strategies. The authors state/ that 
the identification and diagnostic teaching models should be part of the 
preservi'.i training of regular and special education teachers. (GW h Abs. 
from Ciincil for Exceptional Children.) 

76. Cartwright, G.P. et al . Two decision models: identification and 
diagnostic teaching of handicapped children in the regular classroom. 

• Psychology in the Schools , 1973, IOjO , ** n - EJ073I38. 

Early Identification/Regular Class Placement 

This paper proposes two models, an i dent i fi cat ion model and a diagnostic 
teaching model, thdt m?y be used effectively by the schoo) psychologist in 
his efforts to assifst teachers in the identification and educational 
management of handicapped children. The models are designed to help 
teachers make intelligent decisions about children in their classrooms. 
(Author - Abs. fjrom Council for Exceptiona^) Children.) i 

77. Ca2den, C. Some questions for research in early childhood education. 
In: j!c. Stanley (ed.), Preschool programs for the disadvantaged . 

' Baltimore; Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972, 188-199. 



• Early Childhood Education 

Cazden considers much of educational research in early childhood education 
as finding answers to questions about the relationships among three 
variables: 1. the curriculum plan or model; 2. behaviors of teachers and 
children while the education is taking place (process variables); and 3- 
measures of child behaviors in situations, Jailed tests, outside the 
education setting (product variables). , 

I. Curriculum models — discusses the comparisons among categorization 
schemes and how they all fit into the tljree-category scheme of pror rammed, 
open-framework and child-centered . Goes -ort to discuss the t ighteni ng-down 
, A of preschool programs concurrent with the opening-up of primary grades. 
Also, notes that in actual pre-school practice, explicit statements of 
objectives are rare. 

^ ) '2. Process variables descriptive research on what teachers and • 

/ children actual ly do in the classrooms: implementation of model, the" 

,, expressiye M objectives of encounters that they want children to have, rather 
' than behavioral outcomes they want them to achieve; also seen as critical 
for understanding the relationship between what children do and what they 
learn.- Pew good process descriptions arfc available, according to Cazden. 

> 3. Product variables ~ everyone agrees to the need for yays to assess 

a wider range of effects of£educc cional environments on children. Lists 
some of the more commonly u'sed product tests. 
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78. Christoplos, F. and Renz, P. A critical examination of special 
education programs. Journal of Special Education, 1 969 » 3 (*0 > 
371-381. 

Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement 

It is necessary to reevaluate the purposes of all types of segregated 
classes for exceptional children. Unfortunately, the "creation of special 
classes was developed more to allow educators to reach the goal of 
teaching normal children than to aid the child in need of special help. 
Once established, the special class became institutionalized and difficult 
to eliminate. In fact, little effort has been made to identify behaviors 
that the segregated child must master before reentry into the regular 
program and, as a result, once placed, the special child usually remains in 
the self-contained classroom. Even worse, the continuation Ind expansion 
of special classes have often been caused by special educators motivated by 
self-perpetuation. Even though there is evidence of the harmful effects of 
segregation on special .students (low self-concepts, poor parental attitudes, 
unqualified teaching, lack of preparation for lif« outside of school), 
their integration into the regular classroom has been resisted on the 
argument that their integration would be detrimental to the normal students. 
In reality, there is no reliable evidence to prove that harmful effects on 
the normal students resulted from an integrated classroom; yet a review of 
studies reveals many beneficial attitudinal effects on both the handicapped 
and non-handicapped student in the regular classroom. In a system of 
education based upon democratic principles, segregation of any type should 
not exist, for it prevents the development of a spirit of cooperation. The 
exceptional child, therefore, should remain in the regular class, and 
special help should be given only through resource teaching. 

79. Christoplos, F. Keeping exceptiohal children in regular classes. 
Exceptional Children , 1973, 39(7) , 569-572. 

Regular Class Placement/Self-Concept/lndividual ized Instruction 

Due to financial difficulty and the failure to produce results, special 
classes for exceptional children are being abandoned and the special child 
is being kept in the regular classroom. Hopeful ly, the exceptional student 
will profit from the process of integration by positively changing his 
own self-concept and the attitudes of others toward him. Teachers must 
adopt more effective techniques of dealing with individual problems. One 
approach to facilitate integration is to make use of interstudent tutoring, 
where a stronger student helps a weaker one. Such a system frees the 
teachers to work as supervisors for all the individual programs of learning, 
provides the ideal one-to-one relationship in the learning experience,^ 
fosters cooperative attitudes among the students, avoids rigid classif icatio 
by ability, and provides totally individualized instruction designed and 
overseen by the teacher, but administered by a peer. Tutoring has been 
found to improve the achievement of both the tutor and the student, but it 
is truly to be geared to an individual's needs, the teacher needs to break 
learning tasks into their smallest components and put them into proper 
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si'i|urirtv. The tutor keeps records of the student's performance in order 
thai teacher, tutor and tutee can evaluate the learning progress at all 
times. Any standard assessment should be frequent and should be used to 
decide what tasks should be performed next and what student can beit serve 
as tutor. In summary, the benefits of tutorial teaching over diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching as it is usually conceived are pointed out. 

80. Conine, T. and Brennan, W.T. Orthoped ical ly handicapped children in 
regular classrooms. Journal of School Health , 1969, 39(1 ) , 59-63 , 
EJ000781 . 

Physically Handicapped/Regular Class Placement 

81. Cooper, E.S. and Ingleby, J.D. Direct observation in the infant school 
classroom. Journal of Child Psychological Psychiatry , 197*, 15 , 
263-27*4. 

Early Childhood Education 

A study designed to investigate the behavioral characteristics of first-year 
school children who received favorable or tnfavorable overall ratings from 
their teachers, and to contrast behavior pdtterns in different types of 
schools, The children were observed directly, with the use of video 
recordings. Since this is a comparatively undeveloped method, much of the 
report centers on the techniques of filming and coding that were adopted. 

82. Cornacchia, T. and Spenciner, L. Camoprogram for preschool children 
with auditory and visual handicaps. Mutational ly Visually Handicapped , 
1969, K3) , 88-89. 

Multi-Handicapped/Hearing Handicapped Children/Visually Handicapped 
Chi ldren 

33. Dailey, R.F. Dimensions and issues in 197*: tapping into the special 
education grapevine - mainstreaming continues to be a major issue. 
Exceptional Children , 197*, *0(7) , 503-*- 

Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training/Legislation 

84. Daniels, L.G. Variables that may be useful when evaluating day care 
programs for preschool children. In: J.C. Stanley (ed.). Preschool 
programs for the disadvantaged . Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1972, 182-187. 

Early Childhood Education/Program Evaluation 

Daniels agrees with Bereiter that the issue is not how young children should 
be taught, but whether ♦ He sees the raising of preschool children's IQ's 
as acceptable, if the chief purpose of the day care program is to assure 
scholastic success in regular elementary school and he emphasizes: 

1. the importance of integrating nursery goals with local elementary 
school goals; 

2. the importance of using purpose as a variable for evaluating a day 
care program, which produces honesty in criticism. 
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Daniels also suggests further exploration of tutoring as one way of 
helping preschool children with adjustment or learning difficulties. 

Comment: very general and theoretical; summary response to reports; no 
new information. 

85. Denhoff, E. Precursive factors to early and identified learning 
disabilities. Slow Learning Child , 1972, 19(2) , 79-85, EC05056I . 

Learning Disabilities/Early Identification 

Outlined are prenatal and perinatal factors contributing to later learning 
disabilities and the role of the pediatrician in early identification and 
remediation of such problems. Five categories of factors contributing to 
make an infant potentially susceptible to later learning disability are 
identified: low birth weight, dysmaturity, respiratory distress syndrome, 
high bilirubin level and hemolytic syndrome. The importance of preschool 
evaluation when potential learning disability is suspected is stressed, but 
teacher/physician disparity in assessment is noted (the teacher assessing 
functions and the physician dealing in pathology). The physician is urged to 
better prepare himself to evaluate functions and skills related to academic 
performance. Recommended for a preliminary screening evaluation are body 
measurements and assessment of gross motor skills, fine-patterned movements, 
sensory functions, sensory. i ntegrat ion and complex integration. (KW - Abs. 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

36. Deno, L.E. Special education as developmental capital. Exceptional 
Children , 1970, 37(3) , 229-^0. 

Regular Class Placement/Staff Relationships/Educational Planning 

The author proposes that the field of special educ«tion changes its focus 
from a "curriculum and instructional resource" to an instrument whose primary 
task is to facilitate change within the educational system. Special 
educators, as agents of change, would be better able to meet the learning 
needs of exceptional children. Several means of accomplishing this task 
are suggested: 

• a non-categorical approach to providing special education services. 

• combining special education and regular education to create one 
admin i strat i ve un i t . 

• focusing on identifying the variables which determine the 
effectiveness of a special education program. 
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87. Dunn, L.M. Special education for the mildly retarded — is much of 
it justifiable? Exceptional Children, 1968, 35(1), 5-22. 



Supportive Services/ Individual ized Instruct ion/Self -Concept/Regular 
C lass Placement/Label ing/Social Adjustmen t/Cul tural Influence 

The author proposes that, too frequently, special education classes have 
been used as the acceptable place to transfer "misfits 11 from the regular 
classroom. As a result, 60 to &0% of pupils taught by special education 
teachers are slow-learning children from low-status backgrounds. It is 
now necessary to stop labeling these mildly-handicapped students dj 
mentally retarded and segregating them into special programs. It is 
education's responsibility to take these misplaced children out of special 
classes and put them back into the mainstream of the school so that they 
can grow to their full potential and so that special education programs 
can effectively reach the moderately and severely handicapped children who 
desperately need special help. There are five basic reasons why the 
slow-learning child can profit from participation in the regular class: 
1) heterogeneous grouping aids the slow learner by giving him normal peer 
models; 2) efficacy studies by Kirk (1964), Hoelke (1966) and Smith and 
Kennedy (1967) revealed that retarded and handicapped pupils make as much 
or more progress in regular classes as they do in special education; 3) 
diagnostic procedures are usually inadequate to correctly identify a 
child's special needs, and, when something is found wrong with a child, 
diagnosis tends to stop so that he can be placed in special education; k) 
disability labels work to the disadvantage of the child, for the teacher 
expects less of a child labeled as handicapped and the child himself has 
feelings of inferiority and problems of acceptance; 5) regular programs are 
now better able to deal with individual difference in pupils because of 
changes in basic school organization, which allow more flexibility, 
curriculum changes involving individualized teaching, changes in professional 
public school personnel, including more specialists, and use of sophisticated 
equipment, which allows more individualization. Major changes, however, will 
have to be made in the basic educational program when these mildly-handicapped 
children are put back into the ma instream. * Most importantly, specialists* 
must work with these students in order to diagnose their disabilities and 
prescribe an effective individualized educational program. After the child 
is back into the mainstream, he must always have access to supportive 
personnel (resource and/or itinerant specialists), who are equipped to aid 
in the remediation of the special problem. Master teachers will have to be 
used to develop new materials to aid all students, and especially the 
exceptional child in the regular classroom. Programs in motor development, 
sensory and perceptual training, cognitive and language development, speech 
and communication training, personality development and social interaction 
must be provided for the special child. All of these are serious tasks, but 
if the administrator, the special education teachers, the regular class 
teachers and the supportive specialized personnel work together, the change 
from special classes to a mainstreamed program can be a smooth and 
rewarding experience for the misplaced, mildly-handicapped child. 
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Dusok, J.B. implications of "deve lopmen ta I theory for child mental 
health. American Psychologist , 1974, 29(1)', 1 9-24 . 



89. Edgington, R. Public school programming for children with learning 
disabilities. Acade mic Therapy Quarterly , 1966-67, £, l66ff. 

Resource Rooms/Learning Disabilities 

90. Evans, E.D. Measurement practices in early childhood education. In: 
R.W. Colvin and E.N. Zaffiro (eds.), Preschool education: a handbook 
for training of early rthi ldhood educators . New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, 1974, 283-3*43. 

Early Childhood Education/Assessment Techniques 

"A selective overview of contemporary measurement practices in early childhood 
education selecting and evaluating techniques" -- a thorough and carefully- 
researched discussion of measurement techniques useful with preschoolers. 

The article discusses the fact that there have been few techniques that 
are both valid and practical for widespread use that could be termed 
innovative, but that the range of measures has increased, especially language 
and affect tests, as well as tests of achievement motivation and self- 
esteem. The article also notes the increase in observational techniques 
and the more inclusive pre-screen i ng of children. * 

Evans reminds the reader of three important consideration: academic or 
cultural bias of tests - a problem of test validity; the general impact of 
testing on students; and the ethical use of test results (i.e., labeling). 



90a. Evans, J.S. Classroom planning for young special children. Teaching 
Exceptional Children , 1972, 4(2) , 56-62. - 

Early Childhood Education/Physical Facilities 

91. Fine, M.J. Clearinghouse: attitudes of regular and special class 
teachers toward the fducable mentally retarded child. Exceptional 
Children , 1 967 , 33(6) , 429-30, EC020426. 

Mentally Handicapped/Special Class Placement/Teacher Attitudes/Social 
Adjustment/Academic Adjustment 

To study the differences between 21 regular and 13 special class teachers in 
attitudes and expectations toward the educable mentally retarded child, 
teachers were asked to answer questions concerning c, ldren's behavior in 
the classroom and their expectations of the children. The first question 
asked the teachers to rate the following in order of importance good 
citizenship, social adjustment, read ing achievement , personal adjustment 
and academic performance. The secoad question was a ranking of the statement 
as to whether children of lower ability would do better if made to try 
harder. The findings depict the special class teachers as placing greater 
emphasis on personal and social adjustment factors than do regular class 
teachers. Also, the special class teachers appear to be less demanding than 
regular class teachers for low-ability children to try harder. A possible 
conclusion is that special classes are unders t imu lat i ng the retarded child ir 
the area of academic achievement. (LE) 
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92. Flynn, T.M, Regular -class adjustment of EhR students attending a 
part-time special education program. Journai of Special Education , 
1974, 8(2), 157-67. 

Regular Class Placement/Social Adjustment/Teacher Attitudes/ 
individual ized I nstruct ion/Mer.tal 1y Handicapped 

93- Forness, S.R. Implications of recent trends in educational labeling. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities , 197^, 7(7) » 

Labeling/Supportive Services/Learning Disabled/Academic Adjustment/ 
Regular Class Placement 

This article discusses the, shift in special education away from traditional 
labels with their well-defined, mutually exclusive categories, setting up a 
single category of special education, such as "children with exceptional 
needs . 11 

Some reservations the author has about this trend include: 

• Less attempt to develop special approaches and materials. 

• There is no compelling reason to believe that, because some 
categories of exceptional children will benefit (e.g., mentally 
retarded), learning-disabled children will benefit as well. 

• The same misconceptions and biases that la/men hold for the 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed might generalize to 
learning disabled children as well . 

Advan ta ges the author sees in the trend include: 

• Advances in one area of exceptionality will spread more rapidly 
to other areas. 

• There will be an increase in the efficiency of use of the limited 
resources available to special education. 

• The child with multiple problems will have all his needs met instead 
of being pigeon-holed into one category of exceptionality and its 
part icu lar services. 

• Time and money spent in classifying and diagnosing wi^M be used in 
more productive ways. 

• Resources that are tied up in full-time special placement of a child 
who only needs limited services will be freed. 
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The traditional roles of ancillary professionals such as psychologists, 
pediatricians and medical specialists will be de-emphasized as educators 
become less concerned with diagnosis and etiology and more concerned 
with optimal curriculum mater ial s and motivational approaches. The 
production of special education ,J general i sts" will be no easy matter. 
Federal monies for training continue to be funneled through categorical 
channels. The transition can be expected to proceed quite unevenly. 
Ir>service efforts to broaden the training of categorically-prepared teachers* 
already in the field to create variability in credential izing and standards. 

94. Forness, S.R. The mildly retarded as casualties of the educational 
system. Journal of School Psychology , 1972, 10(2) , 117-126. 

Regular Class Placement/Teaching Strategies/Mentally Handicapped 

It is the thesis of this article that a substantial number of children might 
never have had to be placed in EMR classes if certain moderate changes 
could have been made in their educational environment in the regular grades 
1. Current findings on situational and motivational variables in the 
instruction of the mentally retarded should be made available to regular 
class teachers. 2. Comprehensive screening programs early in the school 
years, if necessary based simply on guided teacher judgments, might prevent 
months or even years of frustration and failure and the setting in of 
negative attitudes. 3- Reinforcement in the regular classroom is 
frequently for behaviora 1 control, rather than as motivation to learn. 
Given large classes, attention from the teacher, whether for good or bad 
acts, is often reinforcing. Intentional use of encouragement with mildly 
retarded children in their early school years might develop positive 
"learning sets, 11 k. A substantial number of teachers are inadequately 
prepared to teach normal children. The person most available to them for 
help is the principal, but he is also the person who has to evaluate them 
for tenure. A splitting of the evaluative and supervisory functions of 
the principal and a switch in the school psychologist's role from testing 
to teacher consultation are recommended 5- Although the goal should be 
to return the EMR child to regular classes, there is a tendency for him 
to remain in special classes. This is partly because of a lack of middle 
ground between the regular grades and the self-contained segregated classes. 
A continuum of service structures should be built between the two. 

95- Frick, E. Adjusting to integration: some difficulties hearing 

impaired children have in public schools. Vol ta Review , 1973, 75 ( 1 ) t * 
36-46, ECO50831. 

Regular Class Placement/Hearing Handicapped Children/Social Adjustment/ 
Academic Adjustment 

Considered are the major academic and social difficulties that hearing impaired 
children integrated into public schools are seen to have at different 
levels (first through twelfth grades). Most of the children are reported to 
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have some difficulty in academic areas and have the greatest problems at 
th^% higher levels. It is recommenced that hearing impaired children be 
taught independence, accepted S9cial behavior and world happenings/ Good 
speech, lipreading and study habits are seen to be necessities for 
successful integration. Careful integration is suggested before regular 
or special placement of children with doubtful abilities. (DB - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.). 

96. Gallagher, J.J. PlannPng and evaluation. In: J.B. Jordan and 

R.F. Dai ley (eds.), Not all little wagons are red: the exceptional * 
chi Id's early years . Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children, 
1973, 10J*-112. 

Behavioral Objectives/Educational Planning/Assessment Techniques/ 
Curr icu lull 

Educational evaluation is a useful tool oniy when it is part of a total model 
of decision making. Since decision making is very important to educational 
programing, all of its components should be understood by those involved 
in planning. A decision in education begins with initial planning elements: 
the needs of the student must be considered, then a goal must be set in 
broad terms, and finally a series of objectives, specific expected results, 
must be planned to work toward the goal. Next the constraints and resource? > 
such as staff and materials, must be considered in terms of feasible 
objectives. BefoVe -deciding on the final program, alternative strategies 
must be considered, to make certain that the choice is the best available 
to produce the desired results. Once the decision has been made and 
carried out, evaluation must be considered in terms of the objectives, 
in order to determine if the program has had some impact and in terms of 
favorable and unfavorable side effects. Also, evaluation should be 
subdivided into process and product evaluation and formative and summative 
evaluation. In addition, feedback should be sought from relevant people, 
such as parents, administrators, teachers and students. Although most 
educators think of formalized tests as the standard evaluation measures, 
there are many other simple and useful evaluations, such as counting the 
t number of responses or keeping anecdotal records, which can be of help to 
the decision maker in a formative evaluation. 

97. Gallagher, J.J. The special education contract for mildly handicapped 
children. Exceptional Children , 1972, 38(7) , 527-535. 

Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Label ing/Parent-School / 
Relationship/Teacher Attitudes/Teacher Training 

Two basic problems are facing special education: the return of the mildly 
handicapped child into the regular classroom after- having been assigned to 
special classes; and the overassignment of minority-group children to 
special education. Too frequently, educators argue that the root of* these 
problems exists in labeling the child. The author feels, however, that 
the inability to create an educational program that produces definitive 
benefits for the EMR children is the root issue. The pattern has been to 
label the child and permanently place him in a special education class; 
less than 10 percent of special classroom students ever return to the regular 
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program. There is simply no bridge between spdcial 'and regularr education. 
Labeling, however, is not the cause of the gap and, in fact, there are 
many needs for labeling. It is the standard^! rst step in providing 
needed services to treat the Child's problem. Because of, labeling, large- 
amounts pf money have been specifically appropriated for research, . 
education, teacher training and rehabilitation services for the mentally 
retarded. If the labels were removed, financial resources for. the 
handicapped would dissipate. If the labels are going to be used, a change 
must be made to counteract the obnoxious elements that are often produce* 
by the labeling process. The solution seems to be in the establishment of '<& 
a special education contract between parents and educators, who would 
decide on specific gdals for the child leaving the mainstream of education. 

The contract, composed after a careful educational diagnosis, would commit 
the special personnel to measurable objectives that would be upgraded on 
a six-month interval. Ideally, the contract should begin as early as age 
three, be made for a maximum period of two years and be renewed only under 
a quasi-judicial type of hearing,' with parents represented' by a child 
advocate counsel. The advantages of the contract system are multiple: 
1. the child could not be placed in special education without the parent's 
knowledge; 2. the child could not stay in special education for more than 
two years without the parents' consent; 3* the child would be given 
specific objectives that would help him when h$ is returned to the regular 
classroom; 4. the regular classroom teacher, involved in mainstreaming, 
would take an interest in the remedial program; 5- the special educator, who 
would be more accountable to parents and professional peers than before, 
would be made to create realistic and meaningful objectives and to work with 
the child to reach those objectives. The author finally makes two warnings: 
the contract program will only be as good as the teachers involved; and y 
the proposal needs much field testing to assess the feasibility and 
effectiveness of contract teaching. In conclusion, the author anticipates 
six basic questions about his proposal and gives his answers to them". 

98. Garrett, C. and Stovall, E.M. A parent's views on integration. Vol ta 
Heview , 1972, 74(6) , 338-44, EJ061400, EC042672. 

Hearing Handicapped Children/Regular Class Placement 

The interview with the mother of a 14-year-old deaf girl points out the 
educational development of the girl after she was placed in a regular 
school. (CB - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

99* Glass, R.M. Doing special education versus being a special educator. 
Viewpoints, 1973, 49(1) , 51-71, EC051004. 



Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training/Teaching Strategies 



Discussed is the need for an interface between regular and special 
education in ter. 5 of the trend toward regular class placement of the * 
mildly handicapped child and the many educational methods common to 
both fields. Strategies seen to be useful for both normal and handicapped 
children are considered. It is felt that the child with behavior problems 
can be effectively helped by wel I -behaving peers. The use of behavior 
mod i f icat ion 1 techn iques with behavior and* learning problems is recommended.. 
Also suggested is the use of different modalities of learning and the use. 
of magic circles for discussion and fostering of positive teacher/pupil 
relationships. The use of problem learners to tutor younger children is 
encouraged, as is" the extension of the educational continuum by offering 
more freedom at one end and more structure at the othe£. v Better mental 
health for all children is seen to be fostered by the use of. special 
strategies in the regular classroom, Inservice training programs are 
recommended which would stress practical solutions to teaching learning 
problems. Suggested for preservice training arei special education mqdules 
within regular methods courses and the possible integration of the 
special education major with the regular education major. (DB - Abs. from 
Council for Except ional* Chi Idren. ) "is 

100. Grosenick, J.K. Assessing the reintegration of exceptional children 
into regular classes^. Teaching Except t^cnal-^H^fetr rH^T^t ^^n ^ 
■ 113-9, EC023122. . 

Emotionally Disturbed/Regular Class Placement/Behavioral Objectives 

In a study of the reintegration of exceptional children into regular classes*, 
the stages involved were determining whether children were ready for 
reintegration, preparing them for the change, assessing the initial effect 
of the change, and doing follow-up observation. # Measurement techniques 
involved using behavioral observation for diagnosis, recording daily * 
progress, and creating cumulative records. A study was run of behaviors 
(hand raising, leaving seats, talking out and teacher response) before and 
after integration, with the conclusion Jrawn that special students were 
successfully integrated, and their placement did not significantly affect 
the regular class students. Due to the brevity of the study, little 
significant information was gained from the socio-metric measures'of class 
play, incentive orientation and locus of control. (JM - Abs. from Council' 
for Exceptional Children.) * ' 

J 01 t 'Guralnick, M.J. A research-service model for support of handicapped 
children. Exceptional Chi Idren , January 1973, 39(*0 ■ 

EaMy Childhood Education/Behavioral Objectives 

The trouble with educational research is that research problems require 
caref u N y-control 1 ed situations that often interfere with the delivery of 
services, which should be the primary goal of education. However, with 



careful design and direction, research can benefit the efficient 
programing and effective del.iver^of services. After an explanation of 
weaknesses in past educational research design, a model i's described in 
which both research and service goals can^be achieved concurrently in 
a preschool intervention program. Attention in this model is focused 
directly on a detailed analysis of the environmental effects on each 
individual child's behavior, while multiple baseline procedures are 
applied to establish cause and effect relationships. The i nstruct ional « 
program must be broken down into specific units containing a detailed 
procedure and a defined behavioral goal. As each uQ.it is being taught^ to 
an individual child, it will be assessed by the teacher on the basis of 
the behavioral criteria. If the unit is ineffective in obtaining the 
desired response for any reason, it is, revised and admi n i stered aga in . 
When the* program meets with success with one cH i Id, it is administered and 
evaluated with other children and often by a different teacher, until there 
is confidence in its efficacy. Because the procedure has been designed to 
rule out extraneous factors, such as time, lapse and attention to target 
behaviors, answers to research questions are easily obtainable, for 
statements can be made about causality. Dealing with variabilities in 
students' performance is discussed at some length, with th°e conclusion that 
there is not an absolute answer to how much student variability is tolerable. 
Variables relating to program administration and long-term goals are not 
testable. in this model. The benefits of this design are the reduction of 
guesswork in identifying mpst variables and allowing the teaching staff to 
carry out fh^ny of the research procedures without affecting their teaching 
effectiveness. Moreover, the program focuses on the process of learning, 
rather than the product, while the effects of instructional inputs upon 
each di scriminable unit of the procedure are carefully examined. 

102. Hagger, D. Specific learning difficulties and deaf children. 
Australian Teacher of the Deaf , 1972, 13(0 , '13-19. ECO50375- 

Hearing Hahd icapped/Learn ing Disabilities/Early Identification/Multi- 
Handicapped 

The article considers incidence and differential diagnosis of learning 
disabilities in hearing impaired children. Problems related to diagnosing 
a learning disability in a deaf child are identified. Focused upon are 
the special difficulties of diagnosis in a preschool chiUd and the 
difficulty in distinguishing aphasia or autism from deaffiess, and vice 
•versa. For teachers who suspect that a student may not be deaf after all, 
several suggestions are made to help distinguish the behavior of a deaf child 
from that of an autistic or aphasic child. (KW - Abs. from Council for 
Except i ona 1 Child ren . ) 
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103. Hamm, N.H, The politics of empiricism:- research recommendations 
of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. Amer ican 
Psychologist , 1 97^, 29(1) , 9-13. 

104. Hammons, G.W. Educating the mildly retarded: a review. Exceptional 
Children, 1972, 38(7) , 565-570. 

Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement/Learning Disabilities 

A review of the controversy over the education of mildly handicapped children 
is presented. The author feels that Dunn's 1968 article, "Special 
Education for the Mildly Retarded — Is Much of it Justifiable?," was only 
part of a long series of di senchantments with special educational structure, 
and its main contribution was to focus attention on some of the real 
problems. To give an historical perspective and to show that Dunn was not 
the first to question special classes, six articles are reviewed that 
were published prior to 1968; all of them emphasized that special children, 
could receive effective education in the regular classroom. The reception 
that Dunn's article received indicated the great dissatisfaction with the 
practices of special education. Five articles are reviewed that support „ 
Dunn's opinion that special* classes for tne mildly handicapped should be., 
abolished. Dunn's article also stimulated a renewed interest in efficacy 
studies, and three of these articles are mentioned. Finally, Dunn created 4 
a controversy over the questions of -stigma and label frig for the special 
child, and five articles on this topic are ci.ted. There are educators, 
however, that do not agree with Dunn's basic principl.es and feeUthat the 
problems in dealing with special education are far more complex Vhan 
appearances indicate; Dunn's critics argue that even though studies have 
shown that special classeshave deficiencies, no studies are available to 
show that mainstreaming is efficacious, Finally, five articles are cited 
that maintain the real concern in special education should only be in finding 
what is best educationally for the special child and what system of grouping 
Is best suited to further the educational goals of each individual student. 
In conclusion, it is emphasized that professionals involved in special 
education must recognize that a controvery does exist, reckon with the 
forces of change, and channel all efforts to the improvement of education for 
all handicapped -populations. # . 

r 

105. Hartup, W.W. Peers as "agents of social reinforcement*. Hn: W.W. Hartup 
and N.L. Smothergill (eds.), The young child:- reviews of research , 

\ Washington^ D.C.t Nat ional • Associat ion for the Education of Young 

Children, 1967, 214-228. ' 4 
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Studertt Aft i tydes/Social Adjustment/Peer ftelat iooshi ps 

This article reviews a series of Studies done By the author and his 
associates on the capacity eft peers to influence the performance of children 
through contingencies of feinfojxement, % 
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An observational study of positive social reinforcement among three and 
our-year-olds revealed that there was more reinforcing among older 
hildren. The more reinforcement that was given, the more that was 
received." S4xty-f1ve percent of peer reinforcements occurred during 
dramatic play. A study of limitation showed that children who were 
generally socially rewarded imitated a rewarding child more, while 
children who generally received lit'cle reinforcement imita*-^' - non- 
rewarding child more. 

106. Hemmings, I. A survey of units for hearing- impaired children in 
schools for normally-hearing children. Teacher of the Deaf , 
1972, 70(^16) , M*5-**66. EC05037Q. 

Hearing Handicapped/Special C lassXflacement/Teacher Attitudes/ 
P« sr Relationship \ 

A selective survey was conducted of units (special classes) for aurally 
handicapped children in schools for normally-hearing children in England. 
Findings showed that size of unit, degree of handicap accepted and 
amount of time spent in regular classes varied considerably. Perception 
of units' role also varied: some were regarded as a mean c coward the 
integration (social, academic, or both)"*of deaf and hearing children, 
while otjjer units did not see this as a goal of overriding importance. 
Relationships between unit and associated main school were usually, but 
not aTfways, harmonious. Regular teachers varied in the extent to which 
they felt they should be, and were, involved in the unit children's 
school life. Friendly and coo|>erative relationships between deaf and 
hearing children were influenced largely by the children's individual 
.personalities, although other factors, such as certain integrated classes, 
were also helpful. Some, but not all, regular teachers gave special 
help to their deaf pupils. Various complaints and recommendations were 
made by teachers. (Author/KW - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

107. land, R.P. Shall we, disband special classes? The Journal of 
' Special Education , 1972, 6(2) , 167-77- 

Label ing/Social Adjustment/Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching/Special 
Class Placement/Regular Class Placement/Parent-School Relationship/ 
Academic Adjustment/Mentally Handicapped 

In recent years, special class placement has b§en severely criticized by some 
educators who believe that traditional diagnostic procedures, labeling 
by disability categories, and segregation from normal peers are harmful 
to the exceptional child. Other educators insist that special classes 
for the educable ipentally retarded be continued, for they believe that 
these children af* "considerably below chronological age standards in 
skills, achievement and capability and, therefore, need special teaching 
methods and educational goals. They also argue that If the special child 
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remains in the regular classroom, he is not accepted by his peers, and 
his problems are compounded. The author investigates and evaluates 
each of these arguments for special cUss placement of the educable 
mentally retarded student. Studies are cited which indicate that when 
students ~^ f h normal and retarded, are matched for mental age, they 
perfur rl/ on learning task , a finding which indicates that EMR 

student . ,'ot necessarily have learning disabilities; other studies 
have shown that many average IQ students have special areas of learning 
disabilities. The solution, then, seems to be to identify children who 
need special instruction through a diagnosis of learning difficulties, 
rather than to give an intelligence test, 'the /esults of which are the j 
criterion for special class placement. Furthermore, it seems unwise tc I 
separate any group of children from the mainstream in elementary school, i 
for special children are likely to benefit most from a general educational 
program adapted to their needs and abilities, but with freedom c 
exploration and experience. Studies on the social position and achievement 
of the EMR children in the regular elementary classroom, however, have 
found that they are socially rejected, do not participate in group learning 
activities, and have a low rate of achievement; however, their isolation 
and poor performance is probably caused by the fact that the EMR child is 
considerably below grade level and cannot compete with the average child. 
If, at the elementary level, there were nongraded systems with flexible 
grouping, the educable mentally retarded children could learn with 
students of their own educational levels and be accepted by them. By 
high school, EMR students probably need a program that is socially and 
vocationally oriented; however, the special student should be counselled, 
not coerced, into such a program, which would not be labeled according 
to an IQ level, but which would be open to anyone interested in those two 
areas of development. Other alternatives to the special class patterns 
are briefly reviewed and the problems of identification in a more flexible 
system are discussed. Finally, the education of other categories of 
disabilities are considered; it is concluded that the use of special 
classes for any of the mildly handicapped categories is inappropriate. 

In summary, the author emphasizes the need for three changes in the 
general education system if it is to integrate the special child in a 
beneficial manner: 1. greater interaction and cooperation between special 
and general educators must be developed; 2. teachers must be given the 
responsibility for a child's placement in a class or program, rather than 
leaving that decision up to a score on an IQ test; 3- the traditional 
age-grade placement of students must be abolished and replaced with a 
flexible, nongraded system. 

108. lano, R.P., Ayers, 0. , Heller, H., McGettigan, J.F. and Walker, V.S. 
Sociometric status of retarded children in an integrative program,.^ 
Exceptional Children , 1974, k0{k) , 267-273- 
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Social Adjustment/Supportive Services/Peer Relationships/Mentally 
Hand i capped/ Regular Class Placement/Resource Room 




Purpose: To determine the socionietric status of former special class 
educable retarded children who had been integrated into regular 
elementary school classes and had supportive resource room services 
made available to them. 

Subjects: Three elementary schools in Philadelphia converted to a 
resource room integrative program in 1970. All students in classes 
containing former special class educable retarded (mean) 1Q 50-60, 
were individually administered a sociometric interview in April and 
May of 1972 — kO former special class children were interviewed, 606 
normal children, and 80 children who. had been referred to the resource 
room for special services. 

Procedure: Acceptance and rejection scores were derived for each child 
by counting the number of times he was named by his classmates, on a 
sociometric test. 

Results: Looking at the distributions of scores, a greater percentage of 
regular class pupils received high numbers of acceptances and a greater 
percentage of educable children received high numbers of rejections, / 
but there was considerable overlap between the two groups in both 
acceptances and rejections. Oespite the availability of supportive 
resource room services, then, the educable children in this studywere 
apparently not any better accepted in the regular classes than were 
educable children in previous studies who had not received such reportive 
services. Possible explanations : 

1. The rigidity of the age-grade system may work against the Eiili 
child because he is always out of place, either academically or by age. 
More research is needed on integration in the nongraded elementary school. 

2. Both Baldwin and Johnson found that the reasons given for 
rejection of educable children generally related to antisocial behaviors. 
There are many educable children who are not rejected; however, more 
research is needed to determine what distinguishes rejected from non- 
rejected educable children. Are there practical interventions which will 
improve the sociometric status of educable children in regular classes? 

Connent: This study suffers from the fact that there are no real control 
groups, simply compar i sons /wi th other reports in the literature. Since 
it deals with the integration of former special -class educables, its 
implications for an overall policy of integration starting from the 
beginning of schooling are unclear. The assumption of the "goodness 11 of 
peer acceptance is unquestioned. The authors point out directions for 
further research, but seem unaware of much of the literature on socio* 
metric acceptance and rejection and the interventions relating to it. 
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109. Jansen, M., et al . lb special education necessary? ~ Can this 
program possibly be reduced? Journal of Learning Disabilities , 
1970, 3(9) , EC030377. 

Regular Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped 

110. Johnson, G.O. Special education for the mentally handicapped — a 
paradox. Exceptional Children , 1962, 29.(2) , 62-69. 

Special Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/ 
Teacher Training 

A review of a number of studies evaluating how well special education 
for the mentally handicapped is achieving its objectives indicates a 
paradox. Even thojgh there are special curricula, smaller classes, 
specially-trained teachers and more funds spent per capita, mentally 
handicapped ciiildren in special classes seem to be accomplishing the 
objectives of their education at the same or at a lower level than 
similarly handicapped children in regular classes. There is general 
agreement among the studies that regular class children have a higher 
standard of academic achievement. Insofar as personal, social and 
economic objectives are concerned, the only consistent finding seems to 
be that there is greater peer acceptance among special class children 
than there is of handicapped children in regular classes. 

The author hypothesizes that preparation of teachers for the mentally 
handicapped is to blame for this paradox. Their preparation emphasizes 
disability rather than ability, and it stresses good mental hygiene for 
the children - providing situations which will helo them grow into 
emotionally healthy adults. Whereas regular class teachers are trying 
to bring everyone up to grade level, special class teachers don't expect 
as much and focus more on adjustment. The solution to the probletoj^s 
not to reinstitute the pressures on handicapped children as they exist 
in the regular grades, but to set realistic goals for them, expect 
success, and then push so that they both strive and achieve. 

111. Jones, R.L. Labels and stigmas in special education. Exceptional 
Children, 1972, 38(7) , 553-56A. 

Label i ng/Sel f -Concept/Teacher Att i tudes/Cul tural Influences/ 
Regular Class Placement 

Two problems exist in the labeling of educable mentally retarded and 
culturally disadvantaged students: 1. labeling often generates problems 
of lowered self-concept and expectations which interfere with the child's 
optimum performance and development; and 2. no n systemat ic research has 
been conducted to assess children's attitudes to their labels and their 
special placement. Various experimental studies related to these problems 



are reviewed in order to call attention to the fact that labels and 
stigma are two important variables that need to be considered in 
planning services for exceptional children. 



112. Jordan, J. 8. Invisible college on ma instreaming addresses 
critical factors in implementing programs. Exceptional Chi ldren , 
197**, 1*1(1) , 31-35. 

Educational Plann ing/ResOurce Room/Curriculum 

The CEC Information Center convened an "Invisible College 11 of 12 
participants on June 27-28, \S7k 9 in Carmel , California. Its task was to 
explore critical factors in implementing ma i nstreami ng programs. The 
participants included government administrators, parents, professors, 
research specialists and teachers from diverse geographical areas. 

The contents of the conference are not reported, but Sa sample of 
scattered conclusions is given. Some of these are:/ the process of 
educational change needs to be better understood ^nd controlled. Parents 
have needs which the school system should meet. Mainstreaming involves 
parents, makes the school more child-centered, ?nd increases individualized 
instruction for regular pupils. It is difficult, but possible and 
desirable. The board of education and the s^ool system staff must be 
committed to the policy. Some procedures useful i n ma instreami ng are 
progressive inclusion,, the team approach to assessment, planning and 
review^ trade-off between regular and spedial education teachers, and open- 
spp school arrangements. It is still possible that the special 
education resource room is an instance/6f tokenism toward exceptional 
children. 

113. Jordan, J.E. and Proctor, D.I. Relationships between knowledge of 
exceptional children, kind and amount of experience with them, / 
and teacher attitudes toward their classroom integration. The 
Journal of Special Education , 1$®9, 3(*0 , ^-^l . 

Teacher Attitudes/Regular Class Placement 

Purpose: I. To investigate the attitudes of specific teacher groups 
toward the educational placement of exceptional children, and 2. To 
study the relationship of these attitudes to knowledge of disabilities 
and to type and amount of teaching experience. 

Subjects: 1 5** randomly-selected teaching personnel from 20 elementary 
schools in the Jackson, Michigan, Union School District. 

Procedure: The Classroom Integration Inventory (CM), which measures 
"realistic acceptance," and the General Information Inventory (Gil), 
which measures factual information about exceptional children, were 
the instruments used. 

Results: The special education teachers were significantly better 
informed (higher Gil scores) than the regular classroom teachers, but 
they did not have more "real istic" attitudes toward classroom integration 
(i.e., higher CM scores). 

Comment: Although significant, the differences in mean scores are all 
almost uniformly small. 
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\\k. Karnes, M.B., Zehrbach, R.R. and Teska, J. A. A five-year 
longitudinal comparison of a traditional versus structured 
preschool program on cognitive, social and affective variables . 
Paper presented at the 1972 AERA Convention, Chicago, April 1972. 

Socirl Adjustment/Student Attitudes/Curriculum/Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Teaching 

Purpose: To compare the cognitive, social and affective effects on low- 
income preschool children of a traditional program with those of the 
Karnes curriculum, a highly-structured program based on a game format 
and stressing motor-sensory manipulation. 

Subjects: Sixty four-year-old children from low-income families were 
enrolled in a preschool intervention program and assigned to one of four 
classes (15 each), which were stratified on the basis of sex, race, 1Q 
and age. Two classes were taught by the Karnes curriculum and two by 
the traditional curriculum. 

Procedures: During the first year, each of the 60 students was given 
the same degree of teacher-pupil ratio (1:5) » physical facilities, equally 
trained teachers, length of school day (2-1/4 hours), psychological 
examiners, medical examinations, nutrition and evaluation procedures. 
The only difference in the first year of schooling was that 30 students 
received the Karnes curriculum and 30 received the traditional curriculum. 
0ln the second year, the Karnes children had a one-hour per day supportive 
program, together with regular public school kindergarten, while the 
traditional children attended kindergarten only. Subsequently, all 
children attended public schools with no further intervention. All 
children were given two measurements: the Stanford-Binet was administered 
at the time of intervention and yearly thereafter through grade three; 
the California Achievement Test was administered at the time of 
intervention and at the end of the second, third and fourth years. Results 
of the tests are analyzed and presented in tables. A follow-up questionnaire 
was administered to each child's public school teacher at the end of 
kindergarten, and the results ar^ tabulated and presented in a table. At 
mid-fourth grade level, the students were administered a M crossing out T's" 
test under conditions of high and low incentive and wers also given an 
elementary sentence completion test that assessed attitudes toward self, 
others and school. These results are analyzed and presented in tables. 

Results: The results of the Stanford-Binet test indicate that: the^Karnes 

program initially was more effective in promoting cognitive development 

than was the traditional program. After three years, however, the differential 




program effects of the two were no longer statistically evident. Results 
of the California Achievement Test indicate that at the end of the first 
grade, the Karnes group was nearly one-half year ahead of the traditional 
group in reading levels. At the completion of the second grade, the 
difference between the two groups was .29 year. The magnitude of the 
difference had increased again, to .22 year, by the end of the third 
year, but it still remained statistically significant. The teacher 
questionnaire, broken down into questions concerning social development, 
and work habits, also revealed some significant differences. On items \ 
relating to socfal development, the two groups did not differ on six of 
the eight items. On items relating to the child's confidence in 
approaching new tasks and the child's concept of self, the teachers 
rated the Karnes children significantly higher than the traditional 
children. Substantial and significant differences in favor of the children 
who attended the Karnes program are also found of all six of the work 
habit items in the questionnaire. In the "crossing out T's" test, the 
results revealed that the children from both programs worked significantly 
harder for reinforcement under the high-incentive condition than the 
loarincent i ve condition and that there were no significant differences 
between the groups in the way they responded to either the low or high 
incentive conditions. In the sentence completion test, the results show 
that the Karnes children have expectedly fewer conflicts in their 
general attitude than do the traditional children. Also, the children in 
the highly-structured, cogn i t ively-based Karnes curriculum were no more 
conflicted in their attitudes toward school than were children in the 
traditional program. Analysis Of the completion test also revealed that 
there is no probable difference in the amount of positive social acceptance 
felt by either group. Overall, the data suppor: the contention that the 
Karnes Preschool Program significantly enhances the functioning of children 
in the cognitive, social and affective areas. 

Comments: Research seemed to be wel 1 -des igned and carried out so that 
the results seem v$ry valid ones. 

115. Karnes, M.B. Implications of research with disadvantaged children 
for early intervention with the handicapped. In: J.B. Jordan and 
R.F. Dai ley (eds.), Not all little wagons are red: the exceptional 
chi Id's early years . Reston, VaTi Council for Exceptional Children, 
1973, 46-65. 

Teaching Strategies/Curriculum/Regular Class Placement/Early Childhood 
Educat ion 

After a very brief review of the rationale for early intervention, five 
basic questions about preschool education for the handicapped are 
answered: 1. Why is an early education program important for handicapped 
children? 2. Can paraprofessionals be employed to work effectively with 
the handicapped child? 3- What are the best delivery systems and 
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curricula for the handicapped child? What kind of intervention 

programs are most effective? 3. What is the strategicfage for 
intervention and how long should it last? The rationale and Financial 
justification for preschool education for handicapped children are that 
it can be a preventive program for many children who are prone to need 
expensive special educational services, and it c^n help many children 
function at a higher level than expected upon school entry. The 
Milwaukee Project and a personal experience are cited as proof of the 
beneficial effects of preschool programs. If preschool s are to be truly 
effective, the maximum teacher-chi Id ratio should be one to five. Since 
the cosjt of staffing so many professional teachers would be prohibitive, 
it is suggested that an alternative method be used. One possibility is , 
using mothers or teenagers to work, under professional supervision, with 
the children. The author's experience in such staffing patterns revealed 
that the progress of children taught a structured curriculum by the non- 
professionals was comparable to that of the children taught the same 
curriculum by professionals. Caution Should be taken, however, to employ 
paraprofessional s who relate well with children, who accept supervision 
easily, and who can follow a structured program of instruction. In 
seeking to find an effective program for preschool handicapped children, 
the author conducted * study with disadvantaged children who were initially 
four years old. Children, controlled for race, age and intelligence, were 
placed in one of five model preschools, ranging from the traditional to 
the very highly-structured . A description of each program is given. 
Participants of the GOAL and the Bere i ter-Engelmann models, the two highly- 
structured, segregated programs which entailed a high degree of adult-child 
verbal interaction, made the largest average IQ gains points), over a 
seven to eight month period, and none failed to make some gain. In the 
traditional, segregated model, a very infernal program with much free play 
and emphasis on music, art and story-telling, participants gained an avarace 
of eight \'l points. In the Montessori segregated model * children gained an 
average of five points, as they^also did in the Commun i ty- I ntegrated model, 
which was much like the traditional in its approach, but which was integrated 
with middle and upper-class normal children. Fifteen to 2k percent of the 
children enrolled in the three less structured programs regressed in IQ 
scores. Results on three ITPA subtests are presented, as well as a 
follow-up test on three groups of the original children.. The conclusion of 
all testing results indicates that a deliberate effort must be made to 
teach a child; therefore, a highly-structured preschool program Is 
recommended for the disadvantaged child. Children with specific learning 
problems or handicaps should profit from the same structure. Although no 
one program has all the answers, schools which are most successful contain 
three basic elements: 1. a carefully-defined approach with a strong 
theoretical orientation; 2. a curriculum that attends to the individual 
child's needs and fosters development in language, motivation to learn, 
self-concept, social, perceptual and motor skills, and Information 
processing; and 3. a mode of operation that has a low child-adult ratio ano 
strong supervision, emphasis on curriculum development and planning, and 
continuous inservice training. Also, reinforcement at home is very 
important, so parents should be included in the child's educational planning. 
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Usually education provides such a program in the teacher-di rjcted 
classroom, but alternative delivery systems should be considered. The 
possibility of a school -home or a total home intervention program is 
discussed. No matter how intervention takes place, the earlier it takes 
place, the better, especially for the handicapped child, for then the 
remediation can begin earlier and las* longer. The child who has a 
speciaV learning problem should continue to receive special intervention 
until he demonstrates that he can function adequately in the mainstream 
of public school without special services. In discussing each of the 
six questions, the author has extensively Used personal experiences and 
the research of others in the field of special education to support the 
answers that are logically presented. 

116. Kauppi , D.R. The emperor has no clothes: comments on Christoplos 
and Renz. The Journal of Special Education , 1969, 3(*0 , 393-7. 

Regular Class Placement/Curriculum/Legislation , 

117. ^ Kennedy, P. and Bruininks, R. Social status of hearing impaired 

children in th«! regular classrooms. Exceptional Children , 197 1 *, 
40(5) , 336-45. 

Hearing H3nd icapped/Self -Concept/Social Adjustment/Regular Class 
Placement/Peer Relationship 

* * 

Purpose: To assess peer status and self-perceived status of first and 
second graders who have normal hearing and who have hearing impairments. 

Subjects: Fifteen hearing- impaired children (seven boys and eight girls; 
12 first graders and 3 second graders) were enrolled in 13 separate 
elementary classrooms with 277 normally-hearing classmates. All of the 
15 children had lost their hearing before the age of 15 months, had been 
provided special preschool services in language and auditory training, 
had been enrolled with hearing children in neighborhood nursery schools, 
and were presently wearing a hearing aid and receiving daily tutoring 
outside the regular classroom. All of the 15 ranged from moderate to 
profound in hearing loss, but all scored within the average range in mental 
test ing. 

Procedure: Three different sociometric tests were administered to all 
hearing-impaired and normally-hearing children in the same classrooms: 
1) a modified Moreno test in which students were asked to designate the 
three clcssmates they would choose to play with; 2) a modified Ohio Social 
Acceptance Scale in which every group member would rate every other group 
member in terms of the degree to which he wanted him for a friend; and 
3) a reversal of the Acceptance Scale in which each class member assessed 
self-perception of their own peer status. Much care was taken in making 
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certain that each child understood the testing procedure in order that 
results would be valid. All completed tests were then analyzed by 
comparing the total hearing sample to the total group of hearing-impaired 
subjects, as well as to the two groups of hearing-impaired children 
divided according to the degree of hearir>g loss. Results are tabulated 
in tables. 

9 Results: Children with severe to profound hearing losses were nominated 
as friends more often than normally-hearing subjects, with no significant 
difference in peer nominations between the tptal hear ing- impaired 
population and their hearing peers, nor between the mild to moderate group 
and normally-hearing subjects. Children with mild to moderate losses, 
however, were less accepted than those with severe to profound losses. 
In the analysis of mutual choices, children with severe to profound 
hearing losses also achieved significantly more mutual choices than 
hearing subjects, and the hear i ng- impa i red group as a whole had 
significantly more mutual choices than the normally-hearing subjects. 
The forced choice peer acceptance scale revealed that the severe-to-profound 
hearing loss group and the total hearing-impaired groups scored above their 
normally-hearing classmates, with no significant difference between the 
sociometric scores of the two groups. Children with severe to profound 
hearing losses were significantly higher in rated popularity than normally- 
hearing pupils. In the socioempathy scores for the three groups, there 
were no significant differences. Moreover, there was no appreciable 
difference between attained and sel*f -perceived peer status within either 
the total hear ing- impa i red and normally-hearing groups. 

Comments: Even though the sample size of 15 was rather small, great care 
was given to the administration and evaluation of the three tests. The 
authors also recognize the limitations of the study by acknowledging that 
outside forces, bueh as optimal classroom setting and sociable personalities, 
may greatly inf luence -such a study. A two-year follow-up study is presently 
being conducted to assess the stability of peer ratings for this sample, 
as well as to determine more precisely the correlate- of their social 
acceptance. 

. i 

118. Kirk,*S.A, Classification and placement of the mentally retarded. 
In : Proceedings Conference on the Education of Mentally Retarded 
Persons . Washington: National Association for Retarded Children, 
1971, 95-102. 

Labeling/Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Individualized 
Instruction 

119* Kirk, S.A. Early education of the mentally retarded. In: 

J.F. Rosenblith and W. Allinsmith (eds.), The causes of behavior : 
readings in child development and educational psychology * Boston : 
Allyn I Bacon, Inc., 1962. 

# 
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120. Kirk, S.A. The educability of intelligence: start with young 
children. In: J.B. Jordan and R . F . Dailey (eds.), Not al 1 little 
wagons are red: the exceptional child's early years . Res ton, Va.: 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1973, 10-21. 

Label i ng/Assessmen t Techniques 

Too frequently, educators discard information obtained from observation for 
statistical analyses of the results of various experimental and control 
research studies. This is an unfortunate situation, for many useful 
. insights can be gathered from the study of clinical cases. The author 
describes several personal experiences with handicapped children to 
support his belief that the environment has profound effects on young 
children. Even though inheritance may fix the limits of intelligence, 
there is a large range within which the environment can raise or lower 
the capacity to learn. Clinical cases have given evidence that the bigger 
the change in environment, the greater the change in the child. 
Unfortunately, education does not offer a total change in environment or ^ 
training. To counteract a child's unhealthy environment and the resulting 
disabilities, two things need to be accomplished: a useful diagnostic 
examination to measure intra-individual differences, rather than inter- 
individual differences (the IQ. test), needs' to be developed for the 
preschool child, and widespread preschool programs that offer 
individualized programs for all children need to be established. Because 
of the high cost of administration, transportation and facilities in a 
centralized preschool education, home schools for the neighborhood are 
suggested. Parents could be trained to aid a single teacher who comes in 
to serve four or so families. A final warning is given about a preschool 
program being too highly structured, which can too early put an end to 
exploration and creativity in the child. 

121. Kolstoe, 0.P: Programs for the mildly retarded: a reply to the 
critics. Exceptional Children , 1972, 39(1 ) , 51-6, EC0A2786. 

Mentally Harrd i capped/Ear ly Identification/Special Class Placement 

The author refutes six allegations concerning both methods of identifying 
the retarded and the effectiveness of programs for educating them. Evidence 
is cited to show that the mildly retarded do not significantly improve in 
intelligence level when they reach adulthood. Labeling of children is then 
explained not to cause harm to the child, but to enable society to help 
the child who is singled out. The generally-accepted premise that special 
class placement is bad for the child's self-concept is said to be based on 
a study using the Illinois Inciex of Self Derogation, which is then shown to 
have a test-retest reliability of 80 percent. The alleged f rui tlessness 
of special education programs is countered with the argument that special 
programs do more than teach basic academic skills, since they teach skills 
of employabi 1 i ty and self-management. Data supporting the allegation that 
teachers contribute to the self-fulfilling prophesy of low academic 
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achievement are said to be weak. General education is then explained 
not to be 6etter able to provide for a wide range of individual 
differences than it has been. It is thought that criticisms aimed at 
special classes are Actually crititistos of some of the administrative 
aspects of the progjam. (Author/CB - Abs. from Council' for Exceptional 
Ch i Idren . ) 

122. Lawrence, E.A. and Winschel , J.F. Self-concept and the retarded: 
research and issues. Exceptional Chi Idren , 1973, 39(*0 , 310-19- 

Self-Concept/Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Assessment 
Techniques 

Sea les . There are numerous self-concept scales in this research area. 
The validity; standardization and interpretation of these instructions 
can be questioned. Self-report measurement with the retarded is very 
difficult. . 

Self-concept of the retarded vs. the nonretarded . The assumption has 
been that, because of failure and frustration, the retarded have a more 
negative self-concept. The weight of, research evidence tentatively 
suggests that there are differences in various dimensions of self-concept 
between normal and educable mentally retarded ^:hi Idren) but the common 
assumption is not overwhelmingly brought out. 

Ed ucational placement and sel f -concept . The studi-es on placement indicate 
thaT, with the possible exception of an increased feeling of academic 
adequacy, segregation does not appear to contribute to positiveness of 
self-concept among the retarded. The findings are tentative, however, 
and warrant guarded conclusions only. 

Trea tment and self-concept . The results gf psychotherapy, counseling and 
other treatments are suf f ic i ent \y encouraging to justify further research. 

Academic achievement and self-concept . To what extent a more positive 
self-concept contributes to higher achievement or higher achievement to a 
more positive self-concept has not been established. 7 

O ther variable s.^ The relationships between self-concept in the retarded 
and such variables as IQ, sex, age, race, ideal self and vocational 
adjustment are still unclear after research and need more conceptual and 
exper imenta 1 work. 

The authors further recommend longitudinal studies of the development of 
self-concept, more work with subscales which provide measurement of the 
individual components of self-concept, and alteration to such neglected 
variables as personality of teachers and curricular content. 
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Comment: The whole idea ut self-concept seems very nebulous, which may 
account for the extremely tentative results so far obtained. Research 
has been haphazard - conceptual i zed and attacked in different ways by 
different researchers. Because of the policy implications for the 
mentally retarded, a more intercoord inated approach to this area might 
be advisable. 

123. Leckie. D.J. Creating a receptive climate in the mainstream 
program. Volta Revie w, 1973, 75(1), 23-7, EC05082S. 

Hearing Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Teacher Attitudes 

To facilitate integration of hearing-impaired children into regular 
public school programs it is recommended that administrators in the 
"special schools initiate a selling effort to convince mainstream 
educators of the importance of accepting hear i ng- impa i red students and 
of providing adequate programing for them. Discussed are current 
acceptance of individualized eduoation, the essential role of an 
* integration officer from the special school, well-rounded deaf children 
who have adequate skills for public school integration, publicity, and 
reduction of costs a*s a secondary benefit of integration. (Author/DB - 
Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 
*> 

12^. Lesiak, W.J. and Wait, J. A. The diagnostic kindergarten: initial 
step in the identification and programing of children with 
learning problems.' Psychology in the Schools , 197**, 1 1 (3) , 
282-290. 

Early Childhood Educat ion/ Ind ividual ized Instruction/Diagnostic 
Prescriptive Teaching 

"Description of a model of how a traditional kindergarten program was 
modified i n to a d i agnost i ca I ly-or i en ted , deve lopmenta 1 1 y -planned 
experience that focused on early assessment of children^and provision 
of educational experiences based on individual levels of readiness. M 

This article y^ludes information on implementation and operation, 
assessment strSegies, intervention programs. The kindergarten project 1 *^ 
was seen as only a first step in a four-yegr program of intervention for 
children with limited previous experiences and/or developmental lags. The 
school psychologist serves as a teacher and program consultant to develop 
intervention programs, as well as being available to help individual 
children with their problems. 

125 > Lilly M:*S. Forum: a training-based model for special education. 
Exceptional Chi ldren , 1971, 37(10) , 7<*5-9, EJ0^08^7, EC032707. 

Regular Class P lacement/SpeciaJ Class Placement/Educational Planning 
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Special class services 'for the mildly handicapped have -been .shown to 
have liabilities sufficient to warrant-a search for ^)Xernat i ve 
service structures-. Such structures should meet .the, f^Jl lowing criteria: 
1. Once a child is enrolled, it should be impossible to administratively 
separate him from the regular education program. t 2. Responsibility for 
handling difficult classroom situations should lie with £he regular 
teachers. 3. The goal of special education should be to enhance the. 
regular^ teachers ' skills to the point that such situations caybe x fi 
handled. The author suggests a gradual changeover to a struiBure in .. - 
whicji the entire special edu^atiorl frudget is devoted to instructional 
specialists who would train 'teachers in the classroom to handle difficult 
children on whom the teachers have made referrals. All special education 
personnel' wou4d be" reass igned , either as regular teachers or instructional 
specialists. As well as having the interpersonal fsk i I Is nece§sary-*for 
successful teacher trainings the instructional specialist should have 
skills in the diagnosis of problems in academic areas-, . specification of 
individual and small group study programs, behavior management procedures , 
apd , group and individual reinforcement patterns.. Because 6p€cial 
educatjon is not accomplishing its objectives, amd because this ne^ 
structure is logical and functional, it would not be' impossi bl e »to 
convince administrators to change, nor to get enabling legislation 
enacted. , ~ • 

Comment: This proposal is unrealistic in several' ways'. It places too 
much of a burden on regular teachers.* It assumes that they are trainable 
to handle any situation. It assumes there is a body *of techniques to 
train tnem in. And* it underestimates £he ^entrenched nature of current 
special education service pe # rsonr>el . „ **-.•* 

126. Lilly, M.S. Special education: a teapotofn a teppest. Exdept ional 
Children , 1970, 37(1), 43-49. 

v * 

Regular Class Placemen t/Spec ia I Class Placement/Leg i slat ion/Teacher 
Attitudes/Label iog/Admini.stration Attitudes/Individual ized Instruction 

Although efficacy studies are inconclusive about 'the valjje of special 
education classes, the weight of evidence suggests that special programs 
have produced little that is superior to what produced in regular 
classes. Because of this situation, the author advocates ai) itnmediate 
end to self-contained special classes*for all but *^he ^severely handicapped, 
and he quotes from eight known policy rrtakers c«nd practitioners in the 
field of special education who support his* opinion- He states that the 
special education structure has not been respon.s i ve to. the cries for 
change. One of the main reasons for the continuation of the status quo 
is rooted in the fact -that the CouqcM for Exceptional Children, the* 
largest professional organization of special educators, frequently fails 
to acknowledge the need for change. The Council for Exceptional ChMdren, 
as* a Congressional lobbyist for special education, has encouraged . 
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legislation that hardens the categorical labeling of handicapped 
children and supports services of dubious value. The Bureau bf 
Education for the Handicapped also supports the traditional structure 
of special education for two reasons: I. The operant system is a 

stable one in which accounting procedures for teachers, students and \ * 

researchers are straightforward, arvd any change would bring problems \ 

into the system; and 2. A change in this system would create problems \ 

of funding. The author argues, however, that neither of these organizations 

has the educational interests-of the special child as its main concern. 

Another reason for perpetuation of the status quo W the lack of models 

from which to work in implementing the integration process. The author 

refutes this argument by citing six existing models. The^fin'al reason 

for the lack of charge in special programs rests in the fact that 

educators look at special children in terms of deficits. The author 

suggests that education needs to acknowledge deficits in the school 

structure, rather than in the child, and then change its definition 

accordingly. The cla^eroom situation needs to be analyzed and changed 

and a "new system allowed to emerge in which the child i s| not removed from 

a problem situation. Instead, the child would remain in the regular 

program and *+ie teacher would* strive to structure an individualized program 

of learning. Final ly, •'the author emphasizes that the needed changes in the 

structure of special education must be made as quickly and as completely as 

possible, *wi th- broad experimentation in a variety of acceptable apprgaches 

to the deliverer of special services. * 

127. Macmillun, D.L. Special education fpr the mildly retarded: servant 
or savant. In:, R.L. Jones (ed.), Problems and issues in the 
education of exceptional children . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971, 
too- 1 7 . 

Mentally Handicapped/Teacher Training/Special Class Placement/ m 
Regular Class Placemeht/Cul tural Inf ftjences/Label ing/Screen i ng - 
Ear ly I dent i f icat ion 

> , * 

The author examines the complexity of issues surrounding the question of 
specicl class placement and makes recommendations for ameliorating^ the 
problem. Throughout the article, a review of studies about special 
education is presented with arguments about their weaknesses Jn sampling 
sizes and procedures, teacher variables and measurement instruments. 
Particular emphasis is given to Lloyd M. Dunn's 1968 article that triggered 
the debate over ma i nstreami ng . A full discussion of the fcffrr major problems 
confronting special education is presented: 1. the lack of adequate 
teachers^trained to cope with special children in either the regular or 
special class; 2. the improper i dien t i f ica t i^n of the particular pVoblem of 
a special child and the structure of a program that meets his needs, 
whethter in a regular class, a resource program, or a self-contained special 
class; 3." the problems of the special child when he is placed in a 
segregated class and labeled mentally retarded, or when he is left in the 
regular Classroom and made to feel inferior by his peers and teachers; 
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ond k. the inflexibility of most curricula , based on cognitive 
learning, to deal with t hr motivation (expectancy of failure, negative 
reaction tendencies, out ord i rectedness) which plagues most EMR children 
Because of the mu I t i -d imens ions of each of these problems, it is 
emphasized that the battle" over regular class placement vs. self- 
contained classrooms will not solve the problems of special education. 
Instead; research must be performed to determine to what extent and 
under what circumstances can a wider range of individual differences be 
accommodated in the regu lar class than is presently the case. 1 1 i s 
obvious that at the present time, with inadequate research and teacher 
training, large-scale transfer of the EMR student to the regular classroom 
is inadvisable and would harm more than benefit the special child. For 
the, time being, it seens desirable to perform three tasks: 1. focus on 
prediction and prevention of learning problems, rather than on remed icft ion ; 

2. create transitional programs to prepare the special student in 
bdsic skills to move from the self-contained to the regular class; and 

3. create competence-based teaching models designed to deal with individual 
differences in the classroom and train teachers tcfollow these models. 
Even if new models are created and implemented to accommodate greatly- 
differing levels of learning in the regular classroom, some EMR students, 
including some borderline cases of minority status, wiil not- be properly 
served and would benefit from continued special placement. 

128. MacMillan, D.L., Jones, R.L. and Aloia, G.F. The mentally retarded 
label: a theoretical analysis and review of research. American 
Journal of Mental Defciency , l~74, 79(3) , 241-261. 

Mentally Handicapped/Labeling/Academic Adjustment/Peer Relationship 

Research on the detrimental effects of 'abeling a child "mentally retarded" 
x are anything but conclusive when one looks at the reported evidence. 
Most studies don*t isolate the labeling variable but confound it with a 
host of other variables ( label /segrega t ion/curr i cu I um/teacher-pup i I ratio, 
etc.). Further, the labeling pVocess itself is too uncontrolled for 
unbiased research. One cannot equate two children of equal IQ, one in a 
special and one in a reqular class* because IQ is not the sole criterion 
of mental retardation - behavioral maladaptiveness and teacher tolerances 
for deviance may also enter in. Given these drawbacks, studies of the 
efficacy of special class placement have little to say -about the 
deleterious effects of labeling. Measures of outcome of labeling have 
two major difficulties. Different instruments are used from study to study, 
making comparison a hard task, and these same instruments were often 
invented for the intellectual normal, making their applicability to the 
mentally retarded a debatable question. 

No evidence has been found of a direct relation between self-concept and 
labeling. Peer rejection may be due to maladaptive behavior, rather than 
to the label. Reviewing the relevant studies, there is paucity of evidence 
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to support the theory ot the self-fulfilling prophecy: that knowledge of 
j l3bel deternines one s responses toward and the reaction of the one 
labeled, in general, and with the mentally retarded, in particular. 
Labeling is confou ided with other variables in studying post-school 
adjustment, but since some researchers have suggested doing away with 
the mental retardation label in school because it has little to do with 
adult status, it is hard to argue that the Iducl ha^ a lifelong detriments! 
effect on occupation/vocation. The reports of parents of EMR students 
and the students themselves clearly indicate that they deplore being 
labeled mentally retarded and being placed in special classes. 

The second half of the article, called "Complexity of the Labeling 
Phenomena,'* explores variables that are hypothesized to interact with 
the label to determine its effects 

!29- Martin, E.W. A new outlook for education of handicapped children. 
American Educat ion , 1970, 6(3) , 7-10. 

Labeling/Community Attitudes/Special Class Placement/Parents 1 Role/ 
Individualized Instruct ion/ReguKir Class Placement/Early Childhood 
Education 

Since 60 percent of America's handicapped children are not receiving 
appropriate special education services, public and private agencies at all 
levels must provide an early educational program which can prevent or 
reduce the severity of handicapping conditions and result in economies 
and educational gains. In addition, early intervention can change the 
attitude and reaction of people with whom the child comes in contact and, 
therefore, reduce some of the factors compounding his problems. The 
new emphasis on early education has also made the labeling process a 
questionable one, for it seems to create a self-fulfilling prophecy: 
the child, labeled and treated as hand icapped^ becomes more handicapped. 
Once a label has been applied, it is very difficult to shed, and the 
child becomes stuck in special education classes. Another major 
contribution cf early education is the realignment and bringing together 
of the , roles of educators and clinicians, a combination which has created 
a new emphasis on individualized teaching, where constant diagnosis and 
evaluation is occurring. Early education also recognizes the important 
role of parents and encOuiages them to actively participate at all levels 
in the child's education. finally, in order to provide early education for 
all handicapped children, great changes must be m<<de in the entire 
educational system, and they should be changes that renew and revitalize 
a stale system. 

130. Martin, E.W. Individualism and behaviorism: future trends in^ 
educating handicapped children. Except iona 1 Chi 1 dren , 1972, 
38(71, 517-525. 



I nd i v idua 1 i zed I ns t rue t i on/Behav iora I Obj ect i ves/Leg i s lat ion/ 
Teach i nq S t ra teg 1 es 



13i. Martin, E.W. Some thoughts on mainstreaming. Exceptional 
Children , 197**, jjj (3) , 150-153. 



Regular Class Placement/Staff Relationships/Teacher Training/ 
Soc ial Adjustment 

i 

132. Masland, R.L. Medical aspects. In: State of the a rt: where ore 
we in learning disabilities? ACLD and CANHC Publications, 197**, 

Learning Disabilities/Screening - Early Identification 

A brief review of important articles dealing with the neurological aspects 
of learning disabilities is presented, along with comments on the present 
state of the art. The author feels that the importance of all of these 
studies rests in the fact that susceptibility to learning disabilities 
can be recognized early in the pre-k indergarten years and that proper 
remediation can prevent school failure. He also believes that it is the 
responsibility of the family doctor to learn about screening procedures 
to test the probability of a child's having learning problems. If the 
doctor, parents and educators all work together for the chi Id, he can 
be identified as ID earty enough to receive effective remediation. 

133- McAfee, 0. An integrated approach to early childhood education. 

In: J.C. Stanley (ed.), Preschool Programs for the disadvantaged . 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972, 67*91 . 

Early Childhood Education/Program Evaluation 

A discussion of a study conducted at The New Nursery School in Greeley, 
Colorado, for "intel lectual ly disadvantaged chi ldren, !! wnich was an 
experiment in "developing an environment responsive to the chi Id's interests 
and needs, but seeing the obligation to help the children learn" (p. 67). 
The article attempts to show that "both content and process objectives 
suitable for early education can be achieved without drill, pressure or a 
rigid curriculum" (p. 69). 

Comment: The article includes an elegant chart of Systems Approach to 
New Nursery Schoor Project — but both Objectives and the Methods 
Procedures are staled in such genera! terms as to be almost meaningless. 
It is difficult to see the connection between the procedures and the data 
collection tools. Process orientation is also measured with product-tests. 

13^. McCarthy, J.M. The field of education. In: State of the art: 

where are we in learning disabilities ? ACLD and CANHC Publications, 
197*, 23-27. 

Learning^ sab i 1 i ties/Sypportive Services/ 

Resource Room/Teacher Training/Regular Class Placement/Economics 
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The most important aspect in the education of learning disabled 
children is to provide a continuum of services in the schools so that 
the intensity of the service can be matched to the severity of an 
individual learning disability. To ensure that the right children are 
placed in the right program, eligibility criteria for special programs 
must be established and rigidly followed. Unfortunately, a large 
proportion of LD children are being misplaced, for special classes are 
losing favor. In order to reduce costs of speciaJ education, 
administrators are accepting ma instreami ng and, as c result, intensive 
services are being reduced or abandoned and the severely disabled student 
is being neglected. If all handicapped children are to be reached, 
one of two alternatives must happen: more monies must be appropriated to 
cover the increase in the number of handicapped students in the regular 
public classroom, or special education must serve the moderately and 
severely handicapped, while services to the mildly handicapped are 
provided out of the regular education budget. No matter how it is 
financed, education can do four things to aid the plight of the learning 
disabled student: I. define the population to be served by special 
education;" 2. provide support and skills to regular .education so that 
those teachers can share the responsibility of teaching the LD; 3- 
validate the instructional approaches used for the LD child; and k. 
encourage research and theoretical formulation in the area of learning 
disabilities. Fortunately, progress is being made in these areas and 
proper education has begun in some parts of the U.S. where experimental 
prograns are being implemented and studied. 

135. McCreary-Juhasz, A. and Jensen, S.E. Clearinghouse: benefits of 
a school camp experience to emotionally disturbed children in 
regular classrooms. Except ional Chi ldren , 1968, 3*»(5) , 353~*». 

Emotionally Di sturoed/Regular Class Placement/Peer Relationships/ 
Social Adjustment 

136. McKee, G. Vision screening of preschool and school age children: 
the need tor reevaluation. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association , 1972, **3(10) , 1062-1073, EC0**290*». 

Visually Handicapped/Learning Disabilities/Screening - Early 
Identification 

Briefly reviewed were learning disabilities screening programs for preschool 
and school-age children which tap multisensory and motor skills and utilize 
an interdisciplinary team approach. Provided were guidelines for 
optometrists who serve as school consultants as well as educators in the 
selection of an appropriate means of early identification of children with 
learning disabilities. General topics first covered included limitations 
of screening, history of screening and school programs. -Topics then 
reported on in the research review pertained to areas such as the relationsh 
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of vision to learning, vision and hearing screening of mentally 
retarded children, high referral rate, the classical screening picture, 
multiple visual skill areas in preschool screening, re I at ionshi p of 
perceptual ski I If to achievement, processes by which children succeed 
academically, factors commonly seen in children with learning disabilities, 
neurological defects, heredity, early diagnosis of learning problems, 
motor areas of performance, role of environment and guidance oT infants 1 
experiences, visual perception and remedial education. (CB - Abs. from 
Counci I for Except ional Chi Idren. ) 

137- Melcher, J.W. Handicapped children in regular school setting: four 
suggested models using BEPD funding. In: M.C. Reynolds and M. Davis 
(eds.), Exceptional children in regular classrooms . Minneapolis: 
Leadership Training Institute, 1971, 8*»-&7. 

Emotionally Oi sturbed/Mode I i ng/Phys ica 1 1 y Handicapped/Mentally 
Handicapped/Hearing Handicapped/Administration Attitudes 

Specific circumstances that force reassessment of separation of handicapped 
from regular students and classrooms: fiscal resources, negative 
criticism of both general and special education, greater use of 
paraprofess ional and volunteer help in schools, change in the type of 
college training and increased interest in early identification of multi- 
faceted needs of children with "soft sign 11 disabilities. 

The article proposes four models: Model 1 : to include two or three 
moderately emotionally disturbed children in the regular classroom* Model 2 : 
to include the hard-of-hear ing in the regular classroom; Model 3 : to 
include two or three physically or mentally handicapped in che regular 
classroom; and Model A : the improvement of relationships with auxiliary 
school personnel. The article also includes suggestions for special 
personnel, proposed training and related administrative adaptations. 

I38. Mercer, J.R. Sociocul tural factors in labeling mental retardates. 
Pe abody Journal of Education , 1971, 48(3) > 188-203. 

Label ing/Commun i ty At t i tudes/Cul tural I nf 1 uences 

Field surveys and educational studies have repeatedly shown that a 
disproportionately large number of persons from low socioeconomic status 
and from ethnic minority backgrounds are labeled as mentally retarded. 
A review is given of both the clinical and social hypotheses frequently 
used to account for this discrepancy. Then the author presents a third 
hypothesis to account for the difference. Using data files of the 
Riverside, California epidemiology of mental information that identifies 
retardates located by both the public schools and community organizations, 
the author tested the hypothesis that persons from lower socioeconomic 
levels and/or ethnic minorities are more vulnerable to the clinical 
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labeling process. Tables are presented to reveal the characteristics 
of mental retardates labeled by the school and by the community. 
Ana I vs is of the findings show a very similar pattern. Persons from low 
socioeconomic levels and ethnic minority groups were more vulnerable 10 
the labeling process. Those who were labeled from ethnic minority groups 
had s igni f icagt I y fewer physical disabilities than their Anglo counterparts 
and they had fewer adaptive behavior failures. Persons from mi nor i ty 
groups assigned the status of mental retardate were not only less deviant 
physically and behavioral ly than Ang Icr- labe I ed retardates, but the 
analysis of the labeling process in the public school indicated that 
children from minority groups were more likely than Anglo children to be 
placed in the status of mental retardate once they failed an IQ test. An 
identical pattern was for children from low socioeconomic levels. These 
results support the fact that clinical measures, such as the standard 
intelligence test, are correlated with soc iocu I tural characteristics 
so that persons from non-modal backgrounds are systematically handicapped 
and often unfairly labeled as mentally retarded. The author points out 
the need for an evaluation system with pluralistic norms in order that 
an individual's performance can be validly estimated. 

139. Meyerowitz, J.H. Parental awareness of retardation. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1967, 71(M , 637-^3, ECOI 189**. 

Mentally Handicapped/Parent Attitudes/Regular Class Placement/ 
Special Class Placement/Early Identification 

One hundred twenty educable mentally handicapped children ( I Q 1 s of 60 to 
35) were randomly placed in either regular first, grade or special 
education classrooms. Sixty normal first graders (iQ's of 90 to 110), 
matched by family socioeconomic status, served as controls. Questions 
asked of parents at three points during the child's first two school 
years focused upon awareness of mental deficiency and its implications 
for the child's future. Parents of retarded children indicated that 
their children had responded in an immature manner to their environment 
and were expected to complete fewer years of schooling; however, they held 
life goals and occupational expectations for their children which did not 
differ. from those held by parents of normal children. Parents of retarded 
children in special classes manifested greater awareness of their children's 
deficiency than did parents of retarded children in regular classes. At 
the end of the first and second years, when parents compared their children 
with others along six academic dimensions, the control parents responded 
differently from parents of retarded children, but the two groups of 
parents of the retarded did not differ significantly. At the end of the 
first year, when parents compared their children in social areas, no 
significant differences were found. Thus, parents of the retarded accepted 
middle-class occupational respectability, but rejected the schools as a 
means to this end and they also rejected evaluations of their children made 
by the school. (TL - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 
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\kO. Meyeruwitz, J.H, Sc i f-derocjat i ons in younq retardates and 

special class pi clement. % C h i Id Development , 1962, 23_, M3-**5I • 

Assessment Techn i qut*s/Se I f- Concept /Men ta I I y Hand i capped/Spec i a I 
Class Placement/Lcibel ing/Academic Adjustment 

Purpose: To study the effects of placement in a special class on the 
educable mentally handicapped (EMR) child's perception of himself. 

Subjects: 120 enter ing-fi rst-grade children in three Illinois counties 
were identified as EMR (IQ's of 60 to 85) by standard tests. Through 
randomization, 60 were assigned to special classes and 60 were left in 
the regular first grade. A third matched set of 60 formed a "cr i ter ion 1 ' 
group of normal first graders. 

Procedures: At the end of the first grade year, all subjects completed 
the Illinois Index of Self-Derogation, an instrument developed for this 
study and r igorou-s4y pre- tested . 

Results: The normal children had a mean of 2.6 derogations; the total 
EMR children, 3.2 derogations. EMR children in regular classes had a mean 
of 3.0 derogations, special class EMR children, l.k derogations*. These 
differences were statistically significant. The author concludes that. 

1. The insensi t ivity to status usually attributed to primary-age 
EMR children does not appear to be warranted. 

2. Special class children in this study developed a more negative 
self-concept than they would have if they had been left in regular classes. 
The author offers three possible explanations for this second finding, 
which contradicts informed expectation. 

Comment: This is a 1 we I I -control I ed , tight study. The differences between 
groups were statistically significant, but they were not large. The 
question remains as to whether they are meaningful. The special class 
program was not described. The generalization to all special classes may 
be unwarranted. 

141. Miller, J.G. and Schoenfelder , D.S. A rational look at special class 
placement. The Journal of Special Education , I96S, 3 00. , 397- J *05. 

Special flass Placement/Regular Class Placement 

The authors present tneir arguments against the abolishment of special 
classes, and review the weaknesses of earlier articles which favored 
such a policy. The job of the school is to develop the special talents 
of each child and prepare him to adapt socially, emotionally and physically 
to society. The exceptional child is one who needs special management * 
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not possible in the regvjl.it classroom to obtain these goals, and 
special education prograns were initiateo in response to tnese children, 
ir a special problem is remediated in the special classroom, the 
authors believe the child is returned to the mainstream, and examples 
of such movement are cited as support. Unfortunately, the problems of 
many EMR students will never be remed i ated , for there is emDiricat 
evidence which mitigates against the possibility of raising intellectual 
capacity. Integration of such children into the regular classroom would 
only cause frustration on their parts and give the teacher less tiifiTTo 
help each child individually. The authors argue, however, that children 
who remain in the self-contained class should be given special 
educational goals. For the most part, tney feel that such is being 
acconpl ishea, and most special education class-s ire appropriate! y~ 
taught. The controversy over special classes has developed because the 
wa/s of measuring the success of special education are irrelevant; classes 
are judged on academic achievement, rather than on the development of 
self-sufficiency, sel f -respect , reliability and job training. Before 
either segration or integration of the exceptional child is accepted as 
the solution to the proolems of special education, much more research 
needs to be performed to investigate the effects of each method. 

142. Moore, S.G. Correlates of peer acceptance in nursery school children 
In: W.W, Hartup and N.L. Smothergill (eds.), The young chi Id: 
revie ws of research . Washington, D.C.: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1967, 229-2^7 . 

Peer Acceptance/Early Childhood Education 

This article first reviews methods and problems in studying the sociometric 
status of children in nursery school groups, and then covers research on 
the relation between socicmetric status and four aspects of the young 
child's peer group behavior. 1. Social participation and friendliness: 
significant, but low positive correlations are usually found between Jiigh 
sociometric status and various measures of "friendly behavior. 11 It is 
not known whether friendly behavior causes popularity or popularity, 
friendly behavior. 2. Aggression: two studies found no relation and 
four found a positive relation between sociometric rejection and 
aggressive behavior. There are several suggestive findings on the 
infljence of different types of aqgression on sociometric status. 3. 
Compliance with routines: three studies found a positive relation between 
hi§h sociometric status and cooperat iveness in carrying out routines. The 
author believes this is tapping a maturity factor, rather than a compliance 
factor, k. Adult anc peer dependence: there is a negative relation 
between affection-seeking from adults and sociometric status, while 
there appears to be a low positive relation between peer-dependency and 
sociometric status. The author suggests implications of these findings 
for teachers and parents. 
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1*0. Mull ins, J.B. Inteqrcii otj classrooms. Journal of Rehabilitation , 
1971, ,37(2) , U-16, EC03I336. ~ 

Physically Handicapped/Reqular Class Placement 

. The- article identifies some critical problems in the area of education of 
physically-handicapped children and suggests some remedies. Examples 
are cited whfcfi 'illustrate problems caused by unnecessary segregation of 
the physically-handicapped in special classes and schools. Difficulties 
caused by the wide range of age, intelligence and types of behaviors 
and disabilities in such classes are pointed out. The paper argues that 
the kinds of problems discussed would diminish if physically-handicapped 
children were placed in regular classes according to their developmental 
and educational needs, rather than in special classes on the basis of 
medical diagnosis. How to meet their physical and medical needs in a 
regular classrOomUs briefly discussed. (KW - Abs. from Council for 
f£&ptional Chifdten.) 

IH. Nelson, C.C. and Schmidt, t.J. The question of the efficacy of 
special classes. Exceptional Children , 1971, 37, 381-364. 

Educational Planning/Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement 

The philosophical issues of the controversy over the efficacy of segregated 

classes for handicapped children is discussea. The main reasons for 

the debate on whether to abandon special classes rests in the fact that 

many special educators have difficulty in. three philosophical areas: 

1. They adhere to the status quo, for they are afraid that a new model 

can never be as effective a guide as past experience; 2. They fail to 

advance Deyond an intuitive problem-solving approach or define problems 

in order to generate empirically verifiable statements; and 3. They 

fail to examine critically the constitutive and operational validity of 

the constructs of special clas^ teaching. In addition, efficacy studies 

of special programs have failed to answer basic prior questions related 

to the constructs. The authors, therefore, evolve II basic questions 

that need to be answered before the controversy over special classes can be 

solvec' among researchers and practitioners. Although the authors do 

not argue f6r an exclusively logical treatment of the problems of special 

education, they ma i nta i ri \ha t there must be systematic examination of 

the constructs of the present and future systems of special education, the 

cevelopment of a philosophy underlying intuitive arguments, and long-range 

planning for the best delivery of special services. 

145. Northcott, W.H. A hea r i ng- impa i red pupil in the classroom. Vol ta 
Review , 1972, 7M2), 105-3, EC040937. 
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Set forth are. gu idel i neb , originally written for use in the Minnesota 
public schools, to help the regular teacher who has for the first time 
a severely hear ing-'impa i red student in her classroom. Oiscussion 
deals with effective integration of the deaf child into the class and 
achievement of a balance between maximum benefit from the experience 
for the deaf student and minimum disruption of normal classroom 
procedures. Touched upon are conditions affecting hearing and 
learning, how to secure class cooperation, optimum conditions for 
the deaf child's learning, and parental responsibility. (KW - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

U6. Northcott, W.H. An experimental summer school: impetus for 

successful integration. Volta Review , 1970, 72(8) , 498-507. 
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Hearing Handicapped/Legislation/Educational Planning/Parent Role/ 
Regular Class Pigment/Teacher Training 

U7. Novack, H.S., Bonaventura, E. and Merenda, P.F. A scale for early 
detection of children with learning problems. Exceptional 
Ch ildren , 1973, ^0(2) , 93-105. 

Assessment Techniques/Screening - Early Identification 

US. Ohrtman, W.F. One more instant solution coming up! Journal of 
Special Education , 1972, 6(4) , 377-31, EC051613. 

Early Childhood Education/Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class 
Placements/Special Class Placements 

In response to a paper by David Sabatino (EC 051 608) , the author 
suggests that the resource room concept is no panacea for the ills of 
special education and that many of the services proposed are already 
being offered by nany school systems. The rapid growth of special 
education and the lack of wel 1-trajned teachers are seen to be 
responsible for present abuses in special education. The desire to do 
away with labels is thought to result in ignoring et iological considera- 
tions. It is said that a high degree of individualization exists in 
many special classes and that improvement of instruction is resulting m 
in better performance by educable menta 1 ly hand icapped students in 
special classes. Short-term intervention is not seen to ameliorate 
the chronic problems of many handicapped children. (DB - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

U9. Panda, R.C. and Bartel, N.R. Teacher perception of exceptional 
children. Journal of Special Education , 1972, 6(3) , 261-6, 
EC051019. 

Teacher Attitudes/Teaching Strategies 
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Compared were the positive or negative perceptions of 10 exceptionalities 
in children by 20 regular teachers and 20 special education teachers. 
A rating scale consisting of nine bipolar adjectives (good-bad, ugly- 
beaut i f ul , cl ean-d i rty , large-smal I , strong -weak, rugged -de I icate , 
active-passive; sharp-dull, and slow-fast) were used to represent 
evaluative, potency and activity factors of the following concepts: 
delinquent, gifted, mentally retarded, emotionally maladjusted, deaf, 
blind, epileptic, culturally deprived, speech impaired, crippled and 
normal. The results did not support the expectation that teachers 
with specific experience and specialized training would perceive 
exceptional children in a more favorable way than teachers having no 
experience or training with exceptional children. Compared to normals 
and gifted, exceptionalities were generally rated low on the factors, 
though exceptionalities involving physical impairments were rated higher 
than other exceptionalities. (DB - Abs. from Council for Exceptional 
Chi Idren. ) 

150. Peters, D.L. and Marcus, R. Defining day care goals: a preliminary 
study. Child Care Quarterly , 1973, 2(*Q , 270-275. 

Administration Attitudes/Self-Concept/Behavioral Objectives/ 
Social Adjustment 

Purpose: To compare the objectives for day care centers of program, 
operators with those of early education experts. 

Subjects: kO day care centers were randomly selected from a I ist of 
690 centers in Pennsylvania; 2k directors of these centers responded. 
Their responses were compared with those of 25 experts from the fields 
of 'early childhood development or education. 

Procedure: A list of 72 objectives was developed and divided into three 
broad domains: 1. awareness of the student's physical world; 2. 
awareness of the social world; and 3. awareness of ^self. The objectives 
survey was mailed with a cover letter, and the subjects were asked to 
choose the 30 most desirable objectives of the 72 listed, with 10 coming 
from each domain. 

Results: 13 objectives were selected with greater-than-chance frequency, < 
and they are presented in a table. These selections indicate that day 
- care operators are primarily concerned with obtaining a smooth-running 
center; therefore, they consider self-reliance (in dressing and grooming) 
and cooperati veness (in following teacher directions and respecting 
peers) as tbe most important and attainable goals. Development of 
language and gross motor skills are next in importance to Jhe operators. 
The educational experts were concerned with the child's sensory development 
used in exploring his physical world and for discrimination purpose** 
Development of social cooperat ion was next in importance. The comparison 
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of the selections of the two groups indicates that the experts focus 
on long-range, process-oriented xbj^ctives, while the day care 
operators focus on short-term proanct-or iented objectives. The 
difference can be interpreted in two ways: I. day care operators 
may be selecting objectives to suit personal needs (a/trouble-free 
program), rather than those of the children; or 2. day care operators, 
in daily contact with the children, have assessed the present needs 
of the children and have chosen immediate and realistic objectives 
that must be met before long-range goals' can be obtained. ♦ 

Evaluation: The 72 objectives listed on the survey are never presented/ 
therefore,, it is impossible to judge if the survey was a valid one. 
Sample size is also too small on which to base important conclusions. 

* 

151. Pinkston, £.M., et al . Independent control of a preschool child.'s 
aggression and peer interaction by contingent teacher attention. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis , 1973, 6(1 ) , 1 15-2**, 
EC05W. 

Emotionally Disturbed/Peer Relationship/Teacher Attitudes/Social 
- Adjustment/Behavior Objectives 

The study investigated the role of contingent teacher attention in 
maintaining a preschool child's aggression to his peers, as well as an 
imposed use of contingent teacher attention to increase his low peer 
interaction. Aggression and peer interaction were analyzed i ndependent !y 
as two baselines of a multiple baseline design, and each was subjected 
to at least one reversal. The multiple baseline design was used to 
examine three possibilities: that the high rate of aggressive behavior 
was in itself impeding the emergence of peer interaction; that 
contingent teacher attention could be used to maintain a reduced rate 
of ''aggress ive behavior; and that a similar use of teacher attention 
could maintain an increased rate of peer interaction. The technique of 
largely ignoring the subject's aggressive behavior and attending instead 
to whatever child he was attacking decreased his aggressive behavior to 
an acceptable rate. Two reversals of this technique displayed 
experimental controL each recovering the high baseline rate of aggression. 
After the aggress ivebehavi or was decreased for the final time, 
teachers attended to the subject only when he was involved in social 
interaction with peers, and they thus increased his social interaction 
to a high rate. Later, they withdrew their attention for social 
interaction and reversed the effect, and then recovered it. (Author - Abs. 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

152. Puhek, L. Hooray we passed. Exceptional Parent , 1972, 1 (5) , 9-10, 
EC0M384. 

Physically Hand icapped/Regi/lar Class Placement/Parent Role 
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Tho mother of a beven-year-old boy with osteogenesis imperfecta 
describes drrangements made with an elementary school to enroll the 
boy in a regular first grade class. The mother- a t tended »t lass with 
the boy to alleviate the teacher's responsibility for any accidents. 
During the coldest winter months, the mother helped her son with . 
schoolwork at home, with the assistance of the regular teacher and a 
school -to-home telephone hookup. Information is also given dtonc,eroing 
the Osteogenesis Imperfecta Foundation, Inc., a new organization for 
parents of children with osteogenesis imperfecta. (KW - Abs\ from 
Council for Exceptional Children.)^ 

153. Rafael, B. Early education for mu It i hand i capped children. 
Children Today , 1973, 2(1) , 22-26, EJ06989^. 

iarly Childhood Educat ion/Mul ti-Hand icapped/Regu*lar Class 
Placement 

Reviews activities of the preschool program for mul tihand i capped children 
operated by United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, Inc. (DS - Ads. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) . " ^ 

15**. Ramey, C.T. Children and public policy: a role for psychologists. * 
American Psychologist , 197*», 29(1 ) , 14-18. 

155.- Rapier, J., Adelson, R., Carey, R. and Croke, K. Changes in 

children's attitudes toward the physically handicapped. Except iona 1 
Children , 1972, 39(3) , 219-223. 

Regular Class Placement/Physically Handicapped/Students 1 Attitudes 

» 

Purpose: To study attitude changes in normal children toward orthoped i cal ly 
handicapped children after a year of integration in the elementary 
school . 



Procedures: A rating scafe, loosely based on the semantic differential 
technique, with 20 pairs of *polar adjectives describing children's 
characteristics, were administered to the group of normal children before 
integration and a year afterward*. The children were directed to circle 
one of the three phrases (don't need help, need help, need lots of help) 
that best told about physically handicapped children in each of the 20 ^ 
categories. 

Results: After a year of integrated school experience with physically 
hand i capped chi Idren , nonhand i capped chi I dY en perce i ved them not as weak, 
not in need of as much attenrion, and more curious than originally thought. 
Before ma i nstreaming , 34 percent of the normal children thought that 
orthopedical ly handicapped children needed lots of help, but after 
integration only 20 percent cont i nued to maintain that attitude. On the 
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pretest, 75 percent of the normal children believed handicapped children 
as happy, smart, brave, unselfish and friendly, and the integration 
experiej>ce reinforced their\ or igmal opinions'. On the pretest, girls , 
perceived handicapped children as being happiqr, wanting less help, and* 
being less friendly and interesting than did the boys. On the ,x>stnest, 
no significant difference between boys and girls in their attitudes 
toward the handicapped children were found, a fact which indicates that 
contact with the special child results in the development of similar 
attitudes among both sexes, with the boys changing their attitudes more 
than the girls. An age analysis of the pretest results revealed th*.t 
younger children perceived handicapped chMdren in more extreme ways 
than did the older children, who tended to be more realistic. The 
experience of integration increased the difference in attitudes between 
younger and older children. Sui of the results are given in charts. 

Comments; The study suffered from several limitations: reliability of 
the children's answers are fiot questioned^ conditions. of the testing 
situation are not presented; and student atirtyjies toward the Resting 
are not discussed. Despite the weaknesses the study, the results 
indicate that the integration of the* or thopedjcal ly handicapped child 
into ihe regular c^assrootf^-e+ianges- the attitudes of t?ie normal children 
by making"- them more positive and more realistic. Educators invQlved in 
r ^cilities development should make certain that schools have the physical 
capacity to haftdle both handicapped and nonhand icapped students. * 

156. Reger, What does "ma ins t reaming" mean? Journal of Learning 
Disabilities , 197*», 7(8) , 57~59k - 

» 

Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement/D i agnost i c- 
Prescriptive Teaching/Teaching Attitudes s ' 

The author points out the different meanings of rtiainstreaming. To some 
it means merely moving the sel f-conta ined/ special class inro the regular 
school building. To some it means integrating the handicapped student 
into the regular class and develop ing • resource programs to meet the needs 
of special students. To othefs it mean's total elimination of specialized 
grouping where the exceptional child is placed in the regular classroom 
to compete without help with his normal peers. Such a difference in approach 
points out that schools frequently haVe no appreciation of the real problems 
of special education when they move toward ma instreaming and, as a result, 
integration can be a devastating experience for the special child and the 
tea c he-. strained to cope with the situation. In moving toward 
mainstreaming, eight principles should be followed: 1. No. chi Id should 
be categorized with a label reflecting a gross diagnostic category; 2. 
Chi ldren* should be evaluated with relevant instruments to determine those 
areas of strengths and weaknesses that relate directly to specific 
objective instructional actions; 3. All children should be housed in 
the regular school building; k. Groupings of all children in. the school 
should be based on defined needs; 5. Diagnostic and prescriptive services 
for children with special ,#feeds should be coupled with irr^lementat ion 
services; 6. Consultation services to teaching personnel should have 
direct application to the instructional program; 7. Children with severe 



disabilities will have to be grouped together for at least part of the 
day; and 8.^ The leadership of the school should work together on total 
program implementat ion-and inservice training. It must also remember 
that even if these principles are followed, not all children can be 
effectively ma ins t reamed and should be left in a special education 
program. 

157. Reynolds, M.C. Policy statement: call for response. Exceptional 
Ch ildren , 1971, 37., <»21-J»33. 

Economics/Leg i slat ion/Labe I ing/Parent -School Relationshi p 

158. Richardson, S.A., Ronald, L. and Kleck, R. The social status 
of handicapped boys in a camp setting. The Journa l of Special 
Education , 197*, 3(2) , 1*3-53. " ' 

Physically Handicapped/Social Adju nt/Peer Relationship/Regular 
Class Placement 

159 Rives, S. and Dasovich, M.O. Clearinghouse: incidence of 

examiners reporting a child's awareness of his speech patterns. 
Exceptional Children , 1971, 38(3) , 266, EC0*02i£. 

Speech Handicapped/Student Attitudes S m *~-' 

Final copies of evaluation reports by speech pathologists were reviewed 
to note any written report concerning a child's feelings about his 
Speech. Selec/^d at random were records of 90 children, ages 2-18, 
seen for speech and language evaluation. In only 32 reports was the 
child's resppnse alluded to: in 11 of these instances children 
revealed their attituoes in informal conversation with the examiner, 
in I* instances responses were gleaned through observation by the 
examiner, and in seven reports the mother's comments during the 
interview were the source of the report of child response. A direct 
correlation was found between amount of academic training of clinician 
and percentage reporting child's awareness of speech problem. Seventy- 
one percent of the seven examiners with doctoral degrees recorded 
chilo response, compared to 36 percent of the 66 examiners with Masters 
Degrees and 2k percent of the 17 examiners with bachelors degrees. 
(KW - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

IfO. Rochford, T. Identification of preschool children with potential 
learning problems. In R. Reger (ed.), Preschool programming of 
chi ldren with disabilitie s, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1970, 17-28. 

Learning Disabi l ( i t^i es/Sel f -Concept/Screening - Early Identification/ 
Physical Facilities 
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Achildwit^a learning d i sabi I i ty is usual ly educated in a negative 
circle concept where family, school and society become anxious when 
he fails to learn in the same way as his peers or siblings; instead 
of understanding and helping the special child, these institutions 
continuously reinforce negative behavior and learning patterns by 
breeding m him a variety of frustrations, accompanied by a low self- 
concept. To prevent this negative happening, the child with a potential 
learning problem must be identified in his early years ia order that 
intervention and \remed iat Ion can begin at the preschool^level before 
his problems are complicated by school failure. . Unfortunately, 
85 percent of children with a learning disability are not given 
appropriate help until the age of nine or 10, a time that may prove 
too late in the school career. To prevent such delays, a system is 
needeo where all preschool children can be screened in motor, language, 
visual and auditory skills, in order that the special child can be 
identified and placed in an appropriate preschool setting that is 
fitted to the student 1 s\ needs. The real problems in developing such a 
system are correct identification and placement, which involves defining 
preschool educational tasks, screening a child to see if he has the 
required skills to perform the tasks, gathering all background and 
developmental information on the child, and placing him in the best 
educational setting to remediate his disability. Evaluation centers, 
staffed by well-trained professionals, should be developed to screen all 
preschool children on a yearly basis, beginning as early as age two. 
It must be remembered, however, that screening involves only a prediction 
of possible problems, based upon present knowledge of what is needed for 
school success, and must be accompanied by teacher observation and 
parental interviews once the child is in school. After describing a 
self-devised screening test, the author emphasizes the need for 
standardized research on the preschool child's education and for an 
educational system that is structured to meet the individual needs of 
each student. 

161. Rosenkranz, C. An experimental program for mainstreaming in three 
types of elementary schools. Bureau Memorandum^ 1972, 13(3) , 1*»-16. 

Sel f -Concept/Student Attitude/Social Adjustment/Mentally Handicapped/ 
Regular Class Placement/Academic Adjustment/Peer Relationships 

Purpose: To investigate the feasibility and desirability of mainstreaming 
EMR's in three very different types of elementary „hool settings: 1. 
the school with traditional self-contained classrooms; 2. the open 
classroom school with three learning pods; and 3- the multi-unit school. 

Results: All the different measurements revealed that mainstreaming is 
a feasible situation and desirable ror teachers, parents and EMR students 
in al! settings. The achievement test showed that in reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, all three experimental programs were significantly more 
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effective in improving scores than the segregated classroom (a chart 
of scores is provided). In the multi-unit school where mainstreaming 
was in its second year of operation, regular students chose special 
students as friends as k3 percent of their choices, while in the other 
two programs, regular students almost never chose EMR students as friends. 
The semantic differential technique revealed that teachers showed no 
significant difference in attitudes toward regular or EMR students 
and felt that the EMR children progressed nicely and had a good 
attitude. The technique also showed that parents were most pleased 
vyith the open classroom mainstreamed program and least pleased with 
the traditional, segregated classroom. The self-concept and school 
attitude questionnaire showed that the children in the open classroom 
program had the highest average s ore and were most consistent in their 
answers; the mainstreamed EMR students in the traditional classrooms 
had the poorest scores. ^ 

Comments: Although this study produced positive results about main- 
streaming, caution should be taken about generalizing the findings, for 
it was a one-year study involving only one cl-5sroom for each type of 
program, an undesignated number of children, and the validity o* the 
measurement procedures is questionable. Facilities ard curricuiums 
of the program were not described. / 

162. Rosenkranz, C. Another look at mainstreaming. Bureau Memorandum, 
1973, U(2) 3l-3<*, EC050697. 

Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Consulting Teachers/ 
Academic Adjustment 

The report summarizes the results of four Title Vl-B projects for 
educable mental ly retarded (EMR) students and illustrates how main- 
streaming (integration into regular classes on at least a part-time 
basis) or EMR students is being implemented by several school districts 
in Wisconsin. Academic gains of students in four programs a re reviewed. 
Although numerous advantages of mainstreaming over self-contained special 
classrooms were cited in all projects, including good academic progress 
for many EMR students, it is also r,oted that mainstreaming is not 
appropriate for all students and that some did not achieve at their 
anticipated potential. (KW - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

163. Salvia, J., et al. Teacher retention of stereotypes of exceptionality, 
Exceptional Chi ldren , 1973, 39(8) , 651-2, EC051819. 

Mentally Handicapped/Teacher Attitudes 

Investigated was whether 165 teachers in training (1*8 students of 
special education and 117 students of general education), when faced 
with three intellectually normal children who are improperly labeled 
as gifted or mentally retarded, would perceive the children as fitting 
the understood stereotype. Labels appeared to have some effect on the 
ratings of the SS, but the stereotype was not consistently maintained, 
by the SS in light of conflicting perceptions. (OB - Abs. from Council 
for Exceptional Children.) 
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164. Shearer, M.S. and Shearer, D.E. The Porta^ Projr .: a model for 
early childhood education. Exceptional Children # 972 1 39(3) , 
210-19. 

Early Childhood Educat ion/Mul tl -Hand i capped/ I ividualized 
Instruction/Parents's Hole 'Behavior ObjectKcs/Curriculum/ 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive leaching ' 

H5. Shepherd, B.D. Parent potential. Volta Review , 1973, 7S(M) t 
220-224, EJ079632, EC05I411. 

Regular Class Placement/Parent Attitudes/Parents 1 Role 

The father of two deaf children discusses reactions of parents to a 
child's disability and gives suggestions to improve communication among 
parents, clinicians and teachers in an integrated program. (DB - Abs. 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

166. Shipe, D. and Miezitis, S. A pilot study in the diagnosis and 
remediation of special learning disabilities in preschool children. 
Journal of Learning Pisabi 1 i ties , 1969, 2(11) , 579*592, EC020150. 

Learning Disabilities/Early Identification 

The article compares the effectiveness of two remedial programs, one 
emphasizing language and cognitive developments, and the other focusing 
on visual-motor functioning. A research strategy is suggested in which 
each child is used as his own control and the treatment is individually 
prescribed. (Author/RS - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

167. Shotel, J.R., lano, R.P. and McGettigan, J.F. Teacher attitudes 
associated with the Integration of handicapped children. 
Exceptional Children , 1972, 38(9) , 677-683. 

Regular Class Placement/Supportive Services/Resource Room/Teacher 
Att i tudes/Teaching Strategies 

Purpose: To determine if an integrated program with supportive resource 
room services would affect the attitudes of regular class teachers 
toward handicapped children. 

Subjects: 128 regular classroom teachers were tested in six traditional 
elementary schools in three districts in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
three of the schools were involved in the first year of mainstreaming 
with resource rooms, and three schools had self-contained special classes 
which were used as controls and matched according to size and proximity 
of student population. 
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Procedure: At the beginning and end of the schpol year, a I3~item 
yes-no questionnaire was administered to elicit teachers' attitudes 
toward: I. main* treating with resource room support; 2. potential 
of handicapped children for normal academic and social adj ustment ; 3. 
their competencies for teaching handicapped children; and k. the need 
for special methods and materials in teaching the handicapped. 

Results: Few control and experimental teachers (around \k percent) felt 
themselves competent to teach EMR or emotionally disturbed students 
without outside help; 56 percent, however, felt competent in handling 
L.D. students by themselves. Attitudes of the experimental teachers 
toward be ing' competent with help improved 20 to 30 percent after they 
had experienced the benefits nf supportive resource room help, but did 
not improve with the control group. Ninety-nine percent of all teachers 
felt special methods and materials were needed in teaching all kinds of 
handicapped children. Throughout the answers , J&oth control and experi- 
mental teachers felt most positive about the l/d. child and least 'positive 
about the EMR student. The majority of teacNers feel they can accept 
and work with the learning disabled child in the regular classroom. 
The teachers, however, indicated difficulty in accepting and working 
with the emotionally disturbed child, and the year of ma i nstreani ng had 
little positive effect on the attitude of the experimental teachers 
toward the emotionally disturbed student. The EMR student was held in 
the lowest regard by both 7 groups of teachers-, and the decrease in 
favorable attitudes by tfhe experimental group toward the EMR children 
after a year of ma instreami ng indicates that many of these children do 
not academically and socially integrate well into the classroom. Other 
implications of the findings are also suggested. On all measures, the 
response of the experimental teachers became more negative and those of 
the control teachers more positive. 

168. Smith, J.O. and Arkans, J.R. Now more than ever: a case for the 
special class. Exceptional Children , 197^, A0(7) , ^97*501 . 

Supportive Services/Regular Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped/ 
Legislation/Resource Rooms/Teacher Training/Individual ized Instruction/ 
Physical Faci 1 i ties 

After a brie/ review of the history of special classes and of the 
legislation/pertaining to the handicapped, an argument is presented for 
the spe^ciaj class as the only viable educational environment for the 
severely retarded student. it is argued that regular classes can ~»3ver 
meet the /requirements of the profoundly retarded because: I. needed 
special equipment is too expensive to place in every classroom; 2. the 
regular /class teacher is not trained to cope with the special problems 
of the/severely retarded; and 3- the teacher-pupil ratio of regular 
classes is much too large for the teacher to give the special child the 

/ 




needed individualized attention. Even the resource room approach 

cannot provide the severely retarded with the needed services, for it 

is impossible to equip each school properly or to provide a full 

supportive staff. The final argument is that it is only the specjal 

educator, with very specialized training, who can effectively and 

realistically set immediate and long-range objectives for the severely 

retarded student as he progresses developmentally in the areas of 

language, socialization, cognition, self-help and motor skills. 

Furthermore, the special educator can only function properly in a 

centralized setting, where all special equipment, architectural designs * 

and supportive services can be sharer* by all the retarded students in 

a region. 

169* Smith, S.A. and Solanto, J.R. An approach to preschool 

evaluations. Psychology in the Schools , 1971 » 8(2) , U2-7, 
EC0323^2. 

Learning D ! sabi 1 it ies/Early Identification/Teacher Attitude 

An evaluation program was devised in a New York school in order to learn 
as much as possible about the children about to enter school, so that 
the curricula Could be set up to me§t their individual needs. The 
evaluation consisted of a parent questionnaire, a formal evaluation of 
the child, and a discussion of the results and feedback to the parents. 
It was noted that the parents seemed more receptive to preschool testing 
of their children than they were to later school evaluations. A closer 
parent-teacher relationship was noted as a result of the clinical 
recommendations. A workshop for the teachers was set up to supplement 
the preliminary testing. The format was that each teacher would work 
with one child and concentrate in one area of deficiency only. The 
kindergarten curriculum was departmentalized as a result of the workshop 
so that children with the same area of deficiency could go to the class 
in which the teacher would work in that one particular area. Follow-up 
observations indicated success for children and teachers in producing 
educational change. (CO * Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

170. Spicker , J. Diagnosis-based curriculum for psychosocial ly deprived, 
preschool, mentally retarded children. Exceptional Chi ldren , 
1966, 33, 215-20. . 

Curriculum/Early Childhood Education/Social Adjustment/Academic 
Adjustment 

A curriculum was developed for five-year-old psychosocialty deprived, 
mentally handicapped children. The author tested the effects on social 
adjustment and on changes ir intelligence and language. 
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171. Spogen , D. Take the label off the handicapped child! Educat ion 
Digest , 1972, }&{})_, ^-6, EC042695. 



Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement 

The effects of disability labels and self-contained classrooms on the 
educational and social development of educable mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed and neurological ly-impai red children are said to 
be harmful. The undesirable effects of labeling cited include the 
isolation of handicapped children from their school peers, insulation 
from many learning activities and separation from their own communities. 
Described is an approach involving the conversion of special education 
classrooms into resource rooms and the assignment of handicapped children 
to regular classrooms which they left only for short periods of 
specialized instruction. (GW - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

172. Stern, V.W. Finger paint on the hearing aid. Vol ta Review , 
1969, 7K3) , EJ002493. 

Hearing Handicapped/Early Childhood Education/Parent-School 
Relationship/Peer Relationship/Regular Class Placement 

173- Stevenson, H.W. Studies of racial awareness in young children. 
In: W.W. Hartup and N.L. Smothergill (eds.), The young child: 
reviews of research . Washington, D.C.: National Association for 
the Education of Young Chi ldren^J967, 206-213- 

Peer Relationship/Early Childhood Education 

A review of research aimed at finding out at how early an age racial 
awareness begins and how children respond to identifying themselves as 
members of a particular race. Three studies of preschool children's 
behavior in interracial groups are discussed. At this age, there is 
dawning awareness of racial differences and, for some children, a concern 
about their own racial status is generated. Findings on interaction 
preferences were interesting, but mixed from study to study. Six studies 
using structured materials such as drawings and dolls to depict racial 
differences between negroes and Caucasians are reviewed. Realistic 
identification of race increases to age seven. White children as young 
as age five can hold negative attitudes toward negro children. Negro 
children learn that white is to be desired and dark, regretted. 

17**. Strother, C.R. Psychological aspects of learning disabilities. 

In: State of the art: where are we in learning disabilities? , ACLD 
and CANHC Publications, 197**, 29*36. 

Early Childhood Education/Learning Disabilities/Early Identification/ 
Behavioral Objecti*'es/Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching 
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Although the psychological knowledge concerning the nature and treatment 
of learning disability, in the past has been vague and sometimes 
incorrect, considerable progress is now being made toward proper under- 
standing, diagnosis and treatment. A brief review of the history of 
recognizing and treating 1 earning di sabt 1 i ties is presented. Early 
efforts at education were not very successful, for diagnostic procedures 
were inappropriate and a single method of instruction was employed for 
the great variety of learning disabilities. 

T' e author reviews the current research, but finds the results are 
equivocal; he, therefore, states his own opinion. An interrelationship 
exists between sensory-motor, perceptual and cognitive developments, 
and when a specific motor disability is recognized in a young child, it 
can be improved through training, an improvement which, in turn, will 
lead to better reading skills. To reach all L.D. children with proper 
remediation, tests must be designed to assess the cognitive processes 
so that children with specific disabilities can be identified, classified 
and referred for appropriate remediation in a homogenous subgroup. 

175. Tenorio, S.C. and Raimist, L.I. Anon-categorical consortium 
program. Exceptional Children , 1971, 38(4) , 325-6, EC040755- 

Learning Disabilities/Teaching Strategies 

Described is an experimental program in which students with behavioral . 
and/or learning difficulties are helped within the regular classroom by 
a diagnostic-prescriptive teacher or a crisis-resource teacher. Results 
of the three-year program suggest that many problem students can be 
maintained in the regular classroom with supportive services. (CB - Abs. 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

176. Thompson, A.C. Ethical practices in learning disabilities: survey 
of the problem. Divi sion for Children with Learning Disabilities 
Newsletter , 1972, f(2_) , 22-28, EC051231. " ~ 

Learning Disabilities/Screening - Early Identification/Teacher 
Training/Parent Role/Special Class Placement 

Educators serving children with learning disabilities are said to , 
encounter issues cf ethical practice in the following areas: the climate 
of services to the handicapped, the identification of handicapping 
conditions, labeling of handicapped persons, psychological testing and 
case study, teacher training, the relationship between general education 
and special education, financial considerations, parent involvement and 
private schools. Ethical issues are thought to arise, among other 
reasons, because the expectations which observers use as criteria of 1 
deviancy are developed and nourished by a variety of influences, because 
educational resources may be exhausted by psychological testing case 

# 
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studies which have little effect on the child's educational experience, 
and because information and conclusions about children's handicaps are 
often casually relayed, contradicted or disregarded. Listed are 
assumptions often made in special education which the author believes 
to be uncertain, and therefore potentially erroneous and open to abuse. 

177. U.S. Office of Education. Aid for education of the handicapped. 
American Education, 197^, 10(6) , 29-33. 

Teacher Tra in ing/Support i ve Services/Leg i si at ion/Economics 

178. Vacc, N.A. A study of emotionally disturbed children in regular 
and special classes. In: N.J. Long, W.C. Morse and R.G. Newman 
(eds,), Conflict in the classroom: the education of children with 
Problems (2nd edTT^ Belmont, Cal if. : Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1971, 302-306. 

Regular Class Placement/Special Class Placement/Academic Adjustment/ 
Emotionally Disturbed Children/Social Adjustment 

The purpose of this study is to measure changes in academic achievement 
and^TTts^over t social behaviors of emotionally disturbed children who are 
in both special and regular elementary classes, and to assess the social 
-'position of emotionally disturbed children and normal children in regular 
classes. 

The author concludes that: 1. Emotionally disturbed children in the 
regular classes achieved less on the Wide Range Achievement Test than did 
the emotionally disturbed children who were in special classes; 2. 
Emotionally disturbed children in special classes made positive changes 
in overt social behaviors, while the emotionally disturbed children in 
the regular classes showed negative changes in social behaviors; 3. The 
emotionally disturbed children in the regular classes were less 
accepted and more rejected than the normal children; and k. The 
percentage of the most popular students was greatest in the normal group;, 
the percentaje of rejectees and isolates was greatest in the emotionally 
disturbed group. 

179. Valletutti, P. Integrat ion vs. segregation,. The Journal of Special 
Education , 1969, 3 (M , ^05"9. ^- 

Special Class Placement/Teacher Attitudes/Teacher Training/Regular 
Class Placement 

Arguments in favor of the validity of special class placement for 
exceptional children are discussed. In the push for integrated classrooms, 
little attention has been paid to the effects of such a movement on the 
teacher, yet the education institution must concern itself with tRe needs 
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of the teacher, as welKas those of the students. Many teachers may 
have sent students to Urb special classroom with' the belief that % 
special education provides a socially and educationally acceptable 
means of removing deviates who disrupt normal learning processes from 
the class. If such students are returned to the regular classroom, 
the teacher may f?e! threatened and react negatively to the child 
seen as non-learning ar. A non-malleable. The teacher/ s attitude may be 
more destructive than beneficial toward the special child and, as a 
result, everyone in the classroom, the exceptional child, the normal 
child, and the teacher, suffers. If integration is to occur, the 
administration must carefully delineate the attitudes and values of 
each teacher and discover which pupil characteristics a teacher can 
accept. Before such teacher evaluation can occur, much research and 
retraining must be performed. The non-acceptance of the special child 
in the regular classroom is another argument against integration. 
Research has shown that the exceptional child ha$ diff icul ty in achieving 
status with 'lis normal peers in tlie regular classroom. In the special 
class situation, the more advanced retardates are afforded leadership 
status, and other children in. the special class do not feel as 
threatened. Research has also shown that special class placement enhances 
progress in che m6re able retardates and does not negatively effect the 
other students 1 progress. Therefore, special class .pi acement , may be 
, advisable to' ensure the least damage academically and psychologically 
, to some special children. Even if the special classroom is not presently 
ideal, it probably serves the EMR child better than placing him in the 
regular classroom with a teacher who resents his presence. At least the 
special educator is trained to work with exceptional children and is 
prepared to cope with their problems. The maip issue in the question of 
special education rfeally becomes not one of segregation versus 
integration, but one of teachers 1 effects, values and attitudes toward 
all children in the classroom. 

*■ * 

\, 180. Warner, F., Thrapp, R. and Walsh, S. Attitudes of children toward 
their special cla^s placement. Exceptional Children , 1973, 40(1), 
37-38. 

Special Class Placement/Mental ly Hand i capped/Student Attitudes/^ 
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The authors of this article see new educational programs being suggested 
and implemented without the bepefits of knowing whether or not the 
existing programs are meeting the affective needs of the children in 
special Classes for, 4 he mentally retarded. 

Purpose: To determine and analyze the expressed attitudes. of children in 
special classes for, th* educable mentally retarded. 

Method: Asked five open-ended questions about how EMR's felt about 
thefr class placement. * 
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Sample: 369 children in special classes for EMR's in California 
(IQ range from 56 to lk\ mean 66.1). Ages: 8.9 to 17-6 years. 

Results: Sixty-one percent liked being in special classes. Only 

10 percent percerived themselves as mentally retarded. The younger the 

children, the more favorable their opinions about special classes. 

The authors see EMR's as capable of clearly communicating their feelings 
regarding their educational placement, and they conclude that the 
special class is a ''generally stimulating and comfortable placement for 
children who have had difficulty in adjusting to other placements in 
the educational system." 

Comment: One must keep in mind the possibility of children's "parroting" 
what they have been told, and thereby, g iv i ng the socially desirable 
answer. Also, conclusions drawn about special class placement, based 
on this small amount of data, are not warranted, especially since no 
EMR's in regular classes were interviewed for comparison. However, the 
possibility of using direct questions as part of an exploratory 
multi-faceted approach to the study of EMR adjustment and attitudes does 
seem worthwhi le. 

I8l. Weikart, D.P. Relationship of curriculum, teaching and learning in 

preschool education. In: J.C. Stan ley (ed .) . Preschoo l pr ograms for 
the d i sadvantaged . Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1972', 22-66. 

Early Childhood Education/Curriculum 

Weikart discusses three basic questions concerning preschool education: 
1. Does dfreschool make a significant difference in later school 
performance of disadvantaged children? 2. If preschool education does 
make a 'd i f f erence , does it matter which curriculum theory or method is 
employed? 3- Can we guarantee effective preschool education? 

He then goes on to ask: What evidence is used to judge impact? 
Intelligence tests, creativity or problem-solving tests, attitudes toward 
education and- sdciety, others? The author sees lack of agreement on 
criteria as a major stumbling block to valid comparisons. 

In evaluating a three-year Curriculum Demonstration Project, and comparing 
results with other research on the impact of preschool education on 
intellectual development, Weikart finds that the current compensatory 
preschool projects all tend to support one specific conclusion: "Experi- 
mental projects in which researchers have direct control of curriculum, 
the operation of the project and the research design, seem to offer 
potential for immediate positive impact in terms of stated goals'-- other 
studies point out the fragility of these conclucions when applied to 
the field beyond the special research projects" (p. 28). 
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Weikart compares four categories of preschool programs: 



• programm ed - teacher initiates, child responds (e.g, f B-E) • 

• child-centered - child initiates, teacher responds (e.g., Banks Street). 

• open framework - teacher initiates, child initiates (e.g., Karnes, 
Weikart). 

• custod ial - teacher responds, child responds. 

Conclusions: The operational conditions of an experimental project are 
more potent in influencing outcome than is the particular curriculum 
employed; the children profit intellectually and socio-emot iona I 1y from 
any curriculum based on a wide range of experiences; curriculum Is for 
the teacher, not the child, as it provides the essential planning and 
supervision. The finals-conclusion is that one is "free to develop or employ 
any curriculum that can be adapted to the needs of the children and the 
requirements of the staff lAqdel" (p. 57)« 

• 

182. Weiner, L. They spo fc learning problems early. Instructor , 1 973 9 
82(5) , 108-9, EJ06 QSk] . 

Learning Disabilities/Special Class Placement 

This article describes preschool screening for developmental learning 
delays, and a special kindergarten program to treat learning disabilities. 
(SP - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

183. Weininger, 0. Integrate or isolate: a perspective on the whole 
child. Educatio n, 1973, 9*»(2) , 139-U7. 

Learning Disabi I Lties/Special class Placements/Supportive Services/ 
Teacher At t i tudel/Sel f -Concept/Teacher Training/Regular Class 
Placements 

i 

After briefly reviewing the historical development of educating the child 
with a specific learning disability, the author proposes that isolating 
the special child for remediation is academically and psychologically the 
wrong approach for two very important reasons: I. The I so la ted "student 
becomes different in the eyes of other children and in his self-image, a 
difference which often causes him to miss out on very important peer 
interaction; and 2. The child who is expected to do poorly tends to do 
poorly. The logical solution to the problems of isolation is the 
integration of the learning disabled child into the regular classroom, 
with extra support for both teacher and student from resource personnel. 
Two reasons are presented for its validity: I. The experiences of the 
learning disabled child can be integrated into a total school experience 
in order to stimulate his ability to be curious, to experiment, and to 
know that he can achieve; and 2. The specific academic needs of the child 
can be met by placing him into academic classes at his grade level, in 
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order that he can learn peer stimulation. Only a small percentage of 
special children would not benefit from a program of integration, 
especially if learning disabilities are identified early. The main 
problem that now exists is training the teacher to detect the, 1 e^rn i ng- 
problem child in the early grades, so that the education of the whol£ * 
child can begin at a time when children tend to be less critical. and 
before the special child is accepted as different. 

184. Welch, D. Educational modulation center: model for education of 
learning disability children. Kansas Studies in Education , 1969, 
19(3) , 1-33, EC022669. 

Learning Disabilities/Regular Class Placement/Early identification/ 
Model ing N 

The Educational Modulation Center in Kansas is described; its purpose 
is to provide a model for assisting children with educational problems to 
remain in regular classes. The role of the educational team and the 
diagnpst ic/prescript ive approach are discussed, Additional areas of 
concern explored are the following: identification of subSamplgs within 
a general learning disability sample, behavior modification instruction 
for parents, the effects of a visual motor training program on 
kindergarten children', and an investigation of speech discrimination 
ability of children with learning problems. A survey of services provides 
data on the numtfer and percent of exceptional children receiving special 
education in Kansas. (RJ - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

185. Whorton, G.P f . The hard-of-hear ing child: a chal 1 enge N to, educators. 
Vol ta Review ,, 1966, 68(5), 351-3, EC023431 . 

Hearing Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training 

Regular classroom teachers should be better prepared to handl e\ch i ldren 
with si ight-to-njoderate hearing losses who usually remain in'regular 
school classes. Little attention has been given to their educational and 
psychological needs, yet because of inaccurate diagnosis these, chi ldren 
are often thought ,fo be emotionally disturbed, mentally deficient or 
withdrawn. Specialized help during' the critical ages two to eight could 
mean the d i f f er^nce ;be.tween educational success and failure. Community 
provisions for testing the hearing of all children during infancy or 
-early childhood could prevent a permanent loss or indicate the need for 
specialized instruction. In addition, teacher training centers in the 
United States should teach aboujt hearing and the psychological and 
educational implications of hearing loss. Although children with severe 
handicaps are in special classes, educators must not overlook children 
with minimal or mild sensory deficiencies. (JD - Abs. from Council for 
Exceptional Children.) 
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186. Wol fensberger , W. and Kurtz, R.A. Use of retardation-related 

diagnostic and descriptive labels by parents of retarded children. 
Journal of Special Education , 1974, 8(2) , 131-142. 

Mental ly Handicapped/Label ing/Pa rents' Role 

Although most parental ratings were consistent with their children's 
intelligence as assessed by psychological testing, the parents in this 
sample were reluctant to accept any kind of label for their children that 
would carry a de ™ *ion of retarded. Ninety-three percent saw it as 
appropriate in get but only forty-two percent thought it appropriate 
for their own children. 



Purpose: To cast light on the meaning of terminology to parents of 
the retarded. \ 

Subjects: 105 parents of children who had been referred to a developmental 
evaluation cl inic. 



Procedure: Terminology checklists to be filled in three times: first, 
terms about retarded that these parents had heard of; then ones they 
considered appropriate for retarded children in general; and last, the 
terms they considered appropriate to their own children. > 

Resul ts: See above. 

Comment: The article points up how emotionally-laden labeling terms are. 
Although certainly not rigorous in the methodological sense, this study 
is very useful in pointing up parents 1 perceptions of their own retarded 
children and the care anyone working with them must use in labeling the 
children. The authors favor diagnostic categories of labeling. 

1 37 - Yates, J.R. Model for preparing regular classroom teachers for 
"mainstreaming." Exceptional Child , 1973, 39(6) , 471-472. 

Teaching Strategies/Reqular Class Placement/Teacher Training 

Purpose: To evaluate a laboratory/experimental aporoach to preparing 
in-service teachers for mainstream! ng. 

Subjects: Thirty out of 40 teachers from kindergarten through fifth grade 
served as an experimental group. They received approximately 100 hours 
of instruction via the laboratory/experimental method. 

Procedure: Pre- and post-test data for the entire 40 were obtained on 
three person^ ity instruments on the Special Education Information 
Questionnaire (Yates, 1971) and on the Classroom Integration Inventory 
(Haring, 1958). 
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Results* Teachers who had undergone training scored significantly, 
higher on the Special Education Information Questionnaire, On the 
Classroom Integration Inventory, they more frequently thought that 
children of limited or superior intelligence and those with seizure 
status could be successfully integrated into regular classrooms. (This 
suggests that students with less visible handicaps might initially 
be considered for integration). Thus, the training program did produce 
pos i t i ve change. 

Comment: The article tells us no details of the training program. 
Further, it lackb meaning, since this particular training approach was 
not compared to any other. 
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188. Abbott, R.E. Developmental kindergarten classes of the Waukegan 
community unit School District No. 60 . Springfield, Ml.: Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department for 
Exceptional Children, 1971, EC04I403. 

Early Childhood Education/Special Class Placement/Early Identification 

Described is the special developmental kindergarten program for children 
who score poorly in the Waukegan (Illinois) early evaluation orogram. 
Set forth are program rationale, structure, admission procedures, 
student reports and records, general curriculum and materials of the 
program, and basic teaching techniques. The emphasis of the program is 
upon the development of language, visual, motor, perceptual, listening, 
and social-mental health skills, as well as behavior modification. The 
program allows for early identification and evaluation of the children's 
problems, be they cognitive, social or emotional, and planning of the 
most beneficial educational placement for the children. (KW - Abs, from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

189. Abeson, A. and Blacklow, J. Environmental design: new relevance 
for special education . Reston, Va . : Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1971. 

Physical Faci 1 i ties 

In order to find out what teachers and administrators considered to be the 
most important architectural elements for an optimum learning 
environment, questionnaires were sent to 495 administrators and 2,475 
teachers (66.9 percent and 54.4 percent responded, respectively). The 
authors obtained frequency distributions of the data and isolated the 
schools that demonstrated the most effective planning for handicapped 
chi Idren . 

Information on integration of facilities for handicapped and regular 
students showed that the most frequent integration occurred in physical 
education, assemblies, music, lunch and arts and crafts. 

Also pointed out was the need to eliminate architectural barriers to 
facilitate integration of the physically handicapped. 

Other factors included sjze of learning space, accessibility and safety 
of equipment, need for cooler temperatures, better lighting , quieter 
rooms, allowances for small groups and concentrated one-to-one work, eye 
level contact with adults, observation systems, transportation, ease of 
movement, and large muscle equipment. 
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I cio Ackerman, P.R. and Mchm-, M.G. The delivery of educational 

services to preschool handi capped children in the United States: 
the state of the ar~t~~ 1 BEH/U.S. Office of Education, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Mu 1 t i -Hand i capped /Ear I y Chi I dhoou Educa t i on/Educa t i ona I 
PI ann i ng/Leg i s la t ion/ Teacher Tra i n i ng 

This paper begins with a reminder that a discussion of the education 
of preschool handicapped children is necessarily based on obsolete 
data; that the field is in a phase of highly-accelerated evolution. 
The authors go on to say that this field is one which is not yet based 
on substantive evaluation of data. No one has yet "proved" the value 
of various types of preschool educational programing for the 
hand i capped . 

The paper also discusses impart of Federal 1 er \ 3 1 a t ion , particular y 

the Handicapped Children's Early Education Act and the programs 
developed under its aegis, including Head Start. Other issues 
discussed include the role of private organizations, personnel training 
efforts, state laws, as well as program models, research funded by 
the government, and other reievant issues. The document includes 
specific data on projects and fundings patterns, as well as 
recommendations for priorities in research concerning the education 
of young handicapped children. 

The book also includes a review of previous research, methodology and 
possible future research, and reiterates the need for planning and 
cooperation between architects and educators. 

Comment: Would have been helpful if the authors had included more of 
the original data on r^spo^se* . 

I g I . Adapting materials for educating blind children with sighted 

chi ldren" Albany, New York: New York State Education Department, 
bureau for Handicapped Chi ldren , EC 02 33 53. 

Visually Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Academic Adjustment/ 
Administrative Attitudes 

Specific materials which can be adapted for use by blind children who 
are integrated with sighted children are illustrated by photographs and 
are described in terms of use, necessary skills and objectives. In the 
areas of readiness, academic skills and small group activities for 
kindergarten and intermediate grades, such materials as the following 
are included: tactile books, puzzles, braille readiness materials, 
experience charts, workboois, flashcards, sel f -teaching activities, word 
wheels, manipulative a i d ^ and others. (RD - AKs. from Council for 
Except ional Chi ldren. ) 
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\ { )2. Ahr, A.E. and Jarvis, G.M. Screening procedures for preschoolers 
and pupj Is in school . Skokie, III.: Priority Innovations, Inc. , 
1970. 

Early Childhood Education/Assessment Techniques 

identifying exceptional children before or during their early school years 
is a very necessary function of school districts. To make certain that 
each child is checked for possible learning disabilities, a preschool 
screening system, as well as a system for each child enrolled in school, 
should be developed. Diagnostic screening should include each of the 
following areas: vision, hearing, speech and language, medical 
examination, physical handicaps, mental retardation, mental capacity, 
academic achievement, specific learning disability, emotional adjustment * 
and social adjustment. A chart is provided that indicates age for initial 
screening, acceptable screening intervals and primary responsibility for 
the screening measure. If first grade or preschool screening indicates 
development of a learning problem, early intervention should be encouraged. 
Directions are given for establishing a comprehensive screening program, 
including development of a policy statement, implementation of a specific 
procedure, staff involvement and coordination, obtaining developmental 
data on the child from the parent, and structuring the sequence of events 
in the actual screening program. Methods of screening are also discussed. 

Group readiness tests should be the initial screening device on which 
special referrals are made. Regular teacher observation and observations 
by various specialists on the school staff are also important means of 
referrals. Group-administered achievement tests are valuable as an 
objective measure of pupil progress in various academic areas, but they 
are secondary in a comprehensive screening program. A group intelligence 
test should be used in conjunction with the achievement tests so that 
a comparison can be made between ability and progress, in .order to 
discover if a discrepancy exists. Finally, a comprehensive review of 
each individual pupil's records should be made at least once a year. 
The specific functions and responsibilities of the school staff, from 
the board of education through the regular classroom teacher and the 
school nurse, in the screening program are outlined. Also included are 
f»vpe<~fpd nrevalance rates by categories and a model information sheet. 

193. Anderson, W. Who gets a special "education 11 ? In: M.C. Reynolds 
and M.D. Davis (cds.), Exceptional children in regular classrooms . 
Minneapolis: U.S. Office of Education, Bureau for Educational 
Personnel Development, Grant OEG-0-9~33605(725) , 6-11. 

Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement 
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I°*l Birch, J V. Mj i n* I u .i n *, _d»icabli , nt a 1 1 y , *j ar J ed ch i ldrcn 
in ! *gular t Id .m* , . lustofi, Va . Council for Fxceptional 
Cin'Ulrcn/TDT^"'"" 

i hi iv idua I i/oJ I ns 1 1 t ion/Suppor t i ^ e Services/Labeling/Resource; 
Room s/ Ed u cat i ond I P 1 jnni ng/Teac her Training 

Ma i nstreanii ng, based on the principle of educatino both normal and 
special children in the same classroom and providing special education on 
the basij of learning needs rather than categories of handicaps, is 
a valid alternative to self-contained special classes for appropriately- 
selected pup i I s and t eache.rs . Its benef i ts are numerous . I . Spec i a I 
children are not labeled or excluded from association with their peers; 
2. Regular and special teachers share their skills and knowledge to 
teach the same children, 3- An emphasis is put on individualized 
instruction; and *4 . A spectrum of services is provided for all children 
to meet their learning needs. In many school districts, the goal of 
high-quality education fo r exceptional children in the regular class is 
commanding top attention for a number of differing reasons: I. the 
questionable efficuc/ of special classes; 2. financial considerations; 
3- the capability of delivering special education in a new environment 
because of improved instructional apparatus; *4 . direct and forceful 
parental intervention for their special children; 5. rejection of the 
process of labeling. 6. court actions granting the right to free 
education for all children; 7. the questionable accuracy and value of 
psychological testing; 8. overa ss i qnment of the retarded label to 
children, especially to those from minorities; 9- positive attitude 
changes in nonhand i capped students toward handicapped ones during the 
integration; and 10. America's basic philosophy of diversity in an 
educational setting. Although no one of these reasons is responsible for 
the change to ma i ns tream i ng , var ioiis combinations of them have caused many 
school districts to begin the integration of special education into the 
requlcir program. Since it is the aurh^ r ':; Leuet that more and more 
school districts will begin to mainstream, he directs the book to teachers 
and administrators who are contemplating the change. After defining the 
terminology and presenting the rationale of ma i nst reami ng , he presents the 
ex per i en v ces of school systems which have implemented integration through 
the resource room or teacher approach. 

The principles that have made ma i ns t ream i ncj successful are synthesized and 
presented in the final chapter as a ouide in the planning and operation of 
integration. These principles include the necessity of in-service 
education for all teachers on a continuing basis, sensitive administration, 
especially toward pupil placement; diagnostic-prescriptive teaching; local 
school autonomy; involvement of parents; wel I -des igned facilities; and 
proper learning materials and equipment that aid in individualized 
i ns I rue t ion. 



195. Borders-Patterson, A., Huff, J., Nengel, W. and Gallagher, J.J. 
Report on the 1973~197** state department of public instruction 
categorical learning disabilities program . Chape 1 Hill: 

Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, University of North 
Carol ina, 197**. 

Learning Disabilities/Educational Planning/Teacher Training/ 
Program Evaluation 

In 1973 the North Carolina General Assembly passed legislation to increase 
support of special education programs for children with learning/ 
disabilities. Fifty teaching positions were provided to school systems 
to deliver special services to learning disabled children. Data for this 
study were collected by questionnaires sent to the teachers employed in 
the program and on-site interviews with educational staff. The study 
was contracted by the State Department of Education to provide information 
regarding the students, the teachers and their training and the contents 
of the program. It described some promising program components and 
the role of the various educational services connected with the learning 
disabilities program. Recommendations for future development are given. 

196. Braun, S.J. and Lasher, M.G. Preparing teachers to work with 
disturbed preschoolers . Cambridge, Mass.: Nimrod Press, Inc., 

T3TT. 

Teacher Training/Teaching Strategies/Parent Role/Curriculum/ 
Individualized Instruction/Emotionally Disturbed Children/Early 
Chi ldhood Educat ion 

197- Bricker, D. and Bricker, W. Toddler research and intervention 

project report - year 1. IMRID Behavioral Science Monograph, No. 20 , 
1971, ED059559. 

Early Childhood Education/Mentally Handicapped 

The report summarizes the., first year of the Toddler Research and 
Intervention Project, a research program to devise and evaluate different 
aspects of educational intervention with children, ages 1-4 years, with 
moderate-to-severe development problems (primari ly mental retardation). 
Described are the children who composed the intervention group, the 
physical classroom environment, classroom procedures, results of the first 
eight months of intervention, initial investigations of language and 
cognitive training, and the parent training program. Also described are 
nine research projects carried out on the delayed and nondelayed young 
children involved, investigating such areas as effects of reinforcement 
schedules on acquisition of stimulus control, Piaget's object permanence 
concept, motor imitation, contingent social stimulation of vocalizations, 
skills, and receptive vocabulary skills and learning. (Abs . from ERIC - 
Early Childhood Education Project.) 
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f 198. Budoff, M. Comments on providinq special education without 
special classes. Studies in learning potential, 2 (25) » 
Cambridge, Mass.: Research Insti-tute for Educational 
Problems, 1971 , ED058707. 

A 

Regular Class Placement 

The discussion of educating handicapped children without special classes 
emphasizes the importance of looking at the educational process in 
socio-psychological terms. Referred to are some of the unsuccessful 
results of segregating students, such as achievement of similar or 
smaller academic gains, perpetuation of much of the mild mental 
retardation observed in schools (particularly that which is culturally 
influenced), and psychological damage to the segregated students. 
Removal of the stigma attached to special class placement and development 
of social skills are seen as major reasons for integration in a regular 
class with support services provided a$ needed. Oiscussed are 
considerations relating to the feasibility of regular class placement: 
flexibility of school structure; amenability of regular teachers; age, 
ability and achievement range of school population; suburban versus 
urban students and their particular problems; degree of handicap; and 
ability to make learning potential assessments, (KW - Abs. from Council 
for Exceptional Children.) 

199. Butefish, B. and Mattson, B. What the research says about teaching 
the educable mentally retarded in the regular classroom . Lubbock , 
Texas: West Texas School Study Council ,1965, ED014184. 

Mentally Handicapped/Early Identification/Regular Class Placement/ 
Teacher Training 

This study of the literature has as its main purpose the publication of 
a functional teaching guide for teachers with educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH) students in regular classrooms. The guide is organized 
around a series of questions: I. Who are the educable mentally 
handicapped? 2. How can they be identified and educational objectives 
formulated? 3. In wnat general ways can the regular classroom teacher 
help them? What are general and specific teaching techniques? 5. 

How can progress be evaluated? and 6. What federal aids are available? 
A number of characteristics are described, and techniques and procedures 
which have proved useful in teaching EMH children are presented. A 
bibliography of kS items is included. (OF - Abs. from Council for 
Exceptional Children.) 

200. Calovini, G. (ed.). The early identification of exceptional 

chi Idren . Springfield, 111.: Department of Exceptional Children , 
Instructional Materials Centers. 

Early Identification/Mentally Handicapped/Learning Disabilities/Self 
Concept/Visually Handicapped/Hearing Handicapped/Teaching Stratcyies 
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2JI. Cansler, D.P. and Martin, G.H. (eds.). Working with famil ies: 

a manual for developmental centers . Washi ngton , D.C.: U.S. Office 
of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Chapel Hill 
Training-Outreach Project. 

Parent-School Relationship/Family Relationships/Parent Role 

This is a manual designed to help teachers and administrators work with 
' parents and siblings of children with special needs. It emphasizes 
family process, resources and individual differences. 

?02. Carrithers, L.M. Beginning reading patterns and preschool 
emotional problems" 1965, ED01 1 223 . 

Emotionally Disturbed/Student Attitudes 

Four hypotheses were investigated in a study designed to discover whether 
reading patterns and success during children's primary years could be 
anticipated from emotional classifications determined during their 
preschool years. It was hypothesized that children with emotional 
difficulties during preschool years would have more difficulty learning 
to read, would follow different reading patterns, and would have more 
negative attitudes. Also, it was hypothesized that assessment of 
' emotional classifications during preschool would provide clues to later 
feading difficulties. In general, all hypotheses were accepted. (RM - 
Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

203. Child development associate training guide (DHEW Publication No. 

(OHD) 7*4-1065) . Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Child Development, 1973. 

Teaching Strategies 

20*4. Cicenia, E. F ., et al. The challenge of educating the blind child 
in the regular classroom . Albany, New York: New York State 
Education Department, Bureau for Handicapped Children, 1957, 
EC02283**. 

Visually Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Peer Relationship/ 
Social Adjustment/Parent-School Relationshi p 

205. Collins, R.C. Transmittal notice - Head Start policy manual . 

Washington, D.C.: Office of Child Development, OCD No. N-30-333-1, 
1973. 

Regular Class Placement/ Economics/Leg i slat i on/Ed uca t ional Planning/ 
Screening - Early Identification 
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2 06 . Curriculum: The Learning Center of Federal City College . 
Undated. 

Curriculum/Cultural Influences/Special Class Placement/ 
Behav ioral Object i ves 

207. Deno, E.N. (ed.). Instructional alternatives for exceptional 
children. Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children, 1973, 
ED07^678. 

Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training 

The monograph presents 15 papers on the provision of special education 
services within the regular classroom. Common areas of concern of many 
of the authors include the following: the separation of the regular 
and the special education systems is not educationally sound; traditional 
ways of labeling handicapped children are of limited educational value; 
evaluation of outcomes of educational intervention is a public concern; 
the team approach to diagnosis and treatment has not been as effective 
as anticipated; and much of the child's learning takes place outside 
the school. The first section on programs* training service strategies 
presents a paper on each of the following five models: statistician, 
learning problems, consulting teacher, diagnostic-prescriptive teacher 
and classroom specialist. Resource systems are discussed in four papers 
of the second section which present precision teaching at both the 
elementary and secondary levels, a resource system for the educable 
mentally handicapped, and a general special education resource teacher 
model. Considered in the third section on structural change approaches 
are structural reform in an elementary school, structural reform in a 
total school district, preparing handicapped children for regular class 
participation, and clarifying sub-system service responsibilities. The 
final section offers commentaries on future directions and innovations. 
(DB - Abs. from Counc'l for Exceptional Children.) 

208. Earl y chi ldhood intervention in Illinois . State of Illinois, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 197**. 

Early Childhood Education/Physical Facilities/Parent Role/ 

Leg i s la t ion/Economics/Screen i ngt - Early I dent if icat ion/Diagnostic- 

Prescriptive Teaching 

209. Early childhood: papers presented at the **9th Annual International 
Convention of the Council for Exceptional Children . Reston, Va.: 

^Council For Exceptional Children, 1970, ED039385- 

Early Childhood Education/Screening - Early I dent i f icat ior./Mu 1 1 i - 
Hand icapped 
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This report includes papers presented on early childhood at the 1970 
Convention of the Council for Exceptional Children. Discussions are 
concerned with the effectiveness of teaching selected reading skills 
to two-to-five-year-old children by television, educational materials 
as an aid in evaluation of preschool mul ti -hand icapped children, and 
the use of instructional materials with mul ti -hand icapped preschool 
children. Additional papers present a orogress report of a project in 
early identification and remediation of learning problems in elementary 
school children attempting to increase classroom success, and a panel 
of research findings with programs for preschool children and parents. 
(JM - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

210. Early cbi Idhood ^programs in the states: report of a December 1972 
conference . Denver, Colo.: Education Commission of the States, 



Legislation/Early Childhood Educat ion/Parent-School Relationship 

211. Edelmann, A;M. A pilot study in exploring the use of mental health 
consultants to teachers of socially and emotionally maladjusted 
pupils in regular classes. 1966, ED026292. 




Emotionally Handicapped/Teacher Training/Culturally Disadvantaged/ 
Regular Class Placement 

A pilot study exploring the use of mental health consultants to teachers 
of socially and emotionally maladjusted pupils in regular classes was 
conducted to help teachers cope with these children and to facilitate 
successful learning experiences for them, to enable teachers to be more 
2ffective with all children, understand effects of curriculum and 
teaching methods on children, and develop further methods for understanding 
and teaching both the advantaged and the disadvantaged. Advantaged and 
disadvantaged schools were selected:' one of each was a control sdhocJ, 
while the other six were experimental schools. Involved were 59 teachers 
and over 2,000 children. Six mental health consultant^, assigned one to 
each experimental school, met with the same group of teachers weekly and 
were available for individual conferences. Pre- and post-questionndi res , 
were administered to every teacher and child in the eight schools. Each 
consultant kept a log of the 15 weekly sessions, consultations and 
classroom visits. Results indicated that in the control schools, where 
there were no consultants, only negative behavioral and attitudinal 
changes occurred and that, to the extent that consultants and teachers 
together clearly defined the goals of their meetings, there were positive 
changes in teacher and student behavior. Included are 26 recommendations 
and the questionnaires used. (Abs. from ERIC - Early Childhood Education 
Project, ) 
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212. Education of the handicapped. Title 18A: Chapter and 
Amendments , Trenton, N.J.: Department of Education, Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction, 1973. " 

Curriculum/Regular Class Placement/Legislation/Physical Facilities/ 
Economics 

* 

213. Fargo, G.A., et ai. Evaluation of an interdisciplinary approach 

to prevention of early school failure , Honolulu: Hawai i University, 
1965, ED031295- 

Behavioral Objectives/Early Childhood Educat ion/D iagnest ic~ 
Prescriptive Teaching/Teacher Training/Screening - Early Identification 

Forty-two preschool children participated in this two-year Head Start 
research project conducted at the University of Hawaii. The objectives 
of the overall project were the following: to focus interest on the 
need for early intervention with poorly-functioning preschool children 
with the intent to offer services of a preventive rather than remedial 
function; to demonstrate the need for and value of an interdisciplinary 
approach to diagnosis and education planning; and to serve as a 
training function for prospective teachers and pediatric residents. Two 
other objectives were added for the second, or follow-up, year of the 
project: assessment of the ability of the members of the original 
disciplinary team to predict success i n ' school at the preschool level -no 
assessment of the progress of problem children who received the special 
education intervention. The objectives were successfully realized, and it 
was found that there was a need for more interdisciplinary services for 
children in Hawaii and a need for early identification of an educational 
and medical intervention with high-risk children., (WD - Abs. from Council 4 
for Exceptional Children.) 

2\k. Findlay, J., Miller, P., Pegram, A., Richey, L. , Sanford, A. and 
Semrau, B. A planning guide to the preschool curriculum: the 
child, the process, the day . Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Chapel Hill 
Training-Outreach Project. 

Curriculum/Teaching S trateg i es/ I nd i v i dua 1 i zed Instruction 

215. Focus on children with underdeveloped sk i lis: end of budget year 
report . Rockville, Md.: Montgomery Co. y Board of Education, 
1968, ED0378A5. 

Academic Adjustment/Teacher Training/Early Childhood Education/ 
Screening - Early Identification/Learning Disabilities/Self-Concept/ 
Social Adjustment 
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Serving pre-ki ndergar ten through fifth gride, the project was designed 
to improve the educational performance of ch^ldr^A with learning 
problems (without regard to categorical labels) and' thus support the 
work of the classroom teacher in the child's normal school setting. 
Team screening processes were developed to Identify preschool or school- 
age children with learning problems; assessment, intervention and 
follow-up procedures were also developed, involving teaching teams and 
resource staff. In addition, continuing staff development and training 
procedures were provided for project personnel; the project was 
coordinated and integrated with the school system and the community; 
a record system was designed as a model for information collection, 
storage, and retrieval; and^project evaluation procedures were developed 
and applied in terms of outcomes for individual children and for the 
school system. Appendices, comprising over half of the document, 
provide forms and other project marterial. (Author/JD - Abs. from > 
Counci I for Except ional Chi Idren. ) 

216. Gallagher, J.J., Aschner, M.H. and Jenne, W. Productive thinking 

of gifted children in classroom interaction . Reston, Va.: Council 
fdr Exceptional Children Research Monograph, 1 967 • 

Assessment Techniqiffes/Academic Adjustment 

217- Gampel, D.H., Harrison, R-.H. and Budoff, M. An observational study 
of segregated and • i ntegra ted EMR children and their nonretarded 
peers: can we tell the difference by looking? Studies in learning 
potent ial , 2 (27) . Cambridge, Mass.: Research lastitute for 
/ Educational Problems, ]972, £00^627^7- 

Mentally Handicapped/Peer Relat ionshrp/Regular Class Placement* 

An observational study explored whether characteristic behavioral patterns 
af an educable mentally retarded (EMR) population were unique and 
served as a label for identification in the social milieu. Of particular 
interest were differences between EMR children who were integrated into 1 
the regul ar c I ass room and thei r nonretarded peers. A t i me- samp I i ng 
method was used to count frequencies of 12 behavior categories selected 
to cover attention, deviance/Snd Communication issues. One of the 
clearest findings was that the integrated and special class children 
engaged in significantly less interpersonal interaction than did their 
nonretarded peers. Differences between the groups also emerged in terms 
of'behavior patterning. Factor analysis of the behavior categories 
yielded three factors, one identified with the special class EMR's 
(unusual guy syndrome) and the other two correlated with#the non-EMR 
control^tfTMdren (bad guy and good guy syndromes). The integrated children 
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were described less by an identifiable pattern of their own than by 
the absence of a pattern. It was thought that the integrated children 
may be avoiding engaging in any noticeable active behaviors. (For 
related studies, see also EC0^2063 and 0^2066.) (Author/CB - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

218. Glockner, M. Integrating handicapped children into regular 
classroom^ with abstract bibliography . Urbana, 111.: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, 1973, ED01300**/. 

Regular Class Placement/Teaching Strategies/Parent Role • 

219- -Glockner, M. Integrating handicapped children into regdlar 

classrooms . Urbana, 111.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education, 1973, ED081 500. . - 

Regular Hass P 1 acement/Teacher At t i tudes^Pa rent Rol e/Acatiemi c 
Adjustment 

This document is* based on an intetview with Dr. Jenny Klein, Director 
of Educational Services, Office of Child Developn^er^t, who stresses the 
desirability of integrating handicapped children into regular classrooms. 
She urges the teacher to view the handicapped child as a normal child 
with some special needs. Specific suggestions for the teacher are given: 
I. Learn the details about handicaps that may be encountered; 2. V/ork 
supportively with parents and find out" as much as possible about" the 
child; 3. Arrange for the child's gradus 1 tVans i t i on into^a classroom 
setting; k. Be aware of the range qf normal behavior for the age group ^ 
involved; 5. Have positive but realistic expectations and focus on 
the c h i 1 d 1 s strengths; 6. Enforce the rul^s and limits of the class; 
7. Deal with the other children's reactions to the ha ndi capped ^Student;.' 
and 8, Acknowledge pe r i> o m 3 1 1 cc lings, attitudes ^nd levels of 
frustration. A short abstract bibligraphy on exceptional children is 
included. (DP - Abs. from^touncil for Exceptional Children.) 

220. Goldstein, H. The efficacy of special class training on the 

development of mentally retarded children . Urbana, 111.: Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Chi ldren, . 1 1 1 inoi's University, 1965, 
ED002907. 

Mentally Hani i capped/Academi c Adjustmfent/Spec ial Class Placement/ 
Regular Class h icement/Soc ia 1 Adjustment 

A comparison was made of the intellectual development, academic achievement 
and social and personal adjustment of educable mental 1 y t retarded children 
enrolled in special classes and their peers in regular grades. About 
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125 children beginning fir^t grade and having a mean IQ of 75 (Stanford- 
Binet scale) were divided randomly into an experimental group and a 
control qroup. A series of intellectual, academic and personal 
adjust ' measures were administered to dll the children annually for 
four ycuis. During this period, an attrition of about thrr«-fourt hs of 
the original sample took place. This, however, did not su ificantly 
affect the study results. 

There were no statistically significant differences in IQ gains between 
the special classes g.oup and the regular grades group; several social 
factors were found to be related to increa'-s in IQ. The analysis of 
academic achievement indicated that the' special class was beneficial to 
children whose IQ's are 80 and below, but that i, was not necessarily 
an effective educational setting for significantly improving academic 
achievement of children, usually classified as borderline or slow 
learners, who have IQ's above 80. Findings on personal adjustment 
showed that special classes encouraged the retardates to display 
originality and flexibility in t!>eir thinking. (JH - Abs. v from Council 
for Exceptional Children.) 

Comment: Considered by many to be methodologically the most rigorous 
of the studies comparing segregated versus integrated education. One of 
the few longitudinal studies in the area. 

221. Goodman, H. , Gottlieb, J. and Harrison, R.H. Social acceptance of 
EMR's integrated s in to a nongraded elementary school. Studies in 
le arning potential , I (20) . Cambridge, Mass.: Research Institute 
for Educational Problems, 1971, ED050510. 

Peer Relationship/Regular Class Placement/Mentally Handicapped/ 
Multi-Graded Classrooms/Community Attitudes 

Purpose: To determine whether a particular educational model, the non- 
graded elementary school, will enhance the social acceptability of 
educable mental ly retarded (EMR) children integrated into it. The chief 
reason for the selection of a nongraded elementary school is that all 
children in the schdol are accustomed to working at their own pace and 
to receiving remedial attention; therefore, the stigma of academic 
fai lure is minimized. 

Subjects: The school is divided into two units: the primary (first, 
second and third grades; $k normal students and six EMR's) and the 
intermediate (fourth, fifth and sixth grades; 69 normal students and 
four EMR's). In addition, there is a segregated classroom for eight EMR's 
at the intermediate level . 
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Procedure : Twenty i n termed ia te- I eve I and I 6 pr i nary- 1 eve I norma I 
children equally divided among the ages were administered the Peer 
Acceptance Scale, an experimental sociometric instrument. 

Results: The normal children labeled the EMR's "friend" less often 
and "wouldn't like" more often than they did o' her normal children. 
Even in the nongraded elementary school setting, then, EMR's are still 
less socially acceptable than norma I peers. Possible explanations are: 

• The EMR's are bused in, while the normal students are 
neighborhood children. ! 

I 

m Remedial s/ervices are more visible' for the EMR's, marking 
them as d if ferent . 

• Behavior problems, rather than academic failure, may be the 
bas i s fof reject ion. I n termed iate- level boys label ed the 

i ntegrated EMR's "wouldn't like" significantly more often 
than they did the segregated EMR's. A possible explanation 
for thi$ is that normal children may lower their standards of 
acceptable behavior when a child is labeled retarded. 



Other findings: , children at the p 'mary level are more tolerant of 
everyone, EMR' s .included , so inte L <,ted placement should probably begin 
early. Girls are more tolerant of tMR 1 ^ than are boys. 



Comment: The results of this study are vitiated by small sample size, 
the uncbntrol factor of the busing of the EMR's, the absence of 
descriptive information on the subjects, and the absence of reliability 
and validity data on the sociometric instrument* Further, it sacrifies 
meaning for measurement; the questions raised can only be answered by 
finding out why It he EMR's are reje^ed, but there is no attempt tc do 
this. This is ppor sociometry. 
\ 

222. Gordon, R. \ The design of a pre-school learning laboratory in a 
rehabi I i tat l\on center^ 1969, ED032696. 



Physical Facilities/Physically Handicappeo/Early Childhood 
Education 



A developmental setting For inu I t i -hand icapped preschool children and the 
physical layout of th\e classroom are described. Photographs and drawings 
of special ly~designed\educational equipment, such as a shallow sand-and- 
water table adapted fo\r wheelchair-bound children and an adjustable 
easel that allows armless children to Ddint with their feet, show the use 
t>f the materials and their design construction. Commentary is included 
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which describes the function and purpose of each learninq material, 
along with the history of the school, its medical setting and the 
educational philosophy of the program. 



223. Gottlieb,* J. and Budoff, M. Attitudes toward school by segregated 
and integrated retarded children: a study and experimental 
validation. Studies in learning potential, 2(35) . Cambridge, Mass.: 
Research Institute for Educational Problems, 1972, ED062751 . 

Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Student Attitudes/ 
Special Class P'.-ement 

The attitudes toward the education of retarded children in various school 
placements were investigated in two studies. The first study compared 
the attitudes of nonretarded children and educable mentally retarded 
children in segregated and integrated class placements. The results 
indicated that the segregated group posited Significantly less favorable 
attitudes than did the other groups. Since subject selection was not 
random, a second study was undertaken in which retarded children were 
randomly assigned to integrated and segregated classes and on whom 
pre-i ntegrat ion data were collected. The results were similar to those 
in the first study, and were discussed in terms of the labeling process 
and its consequences for behavior. (For related articles, see also 
EC0*42062 and 0*42063.) (Author - Abs. from Council for Exceptional 
Chi 1 dren . ) 

22*4. Gottlieb, J., et al . A preliminary evaluation of the academic 
achievement and social adjustment of EMR's in a nongraded school 
pi acemen t . Sjudies in learning potential, 2(23) . Cambr idge , 
Mass.: Research Institute for Educational Problems, 1971 > 
ED058705. 

Mentally Handicapped/Academic Adjustment/Student Attitudes/Peer 
Rel at ionsh i ps 

The evaluation compared the social adjustment and academic achievement 
of seven educable mentally retarded (EMR) elementary school children 
who were integrated into a nongraded school with seven comparable 
EMR's (matched on IQ, sex and SES) who were assigned to segregated 
special classes. The results indicated that integrated children had 
significantly more tolerant attitudes toward school and that they 
reported more favorable scores, although not significantly so, on 
locus of control, self-concept and standardized achievement testing. 
Segregated special class children were found to be sociometr ical ly more 
acceptable than integrated EMrt's to their non-EMR peers. Based upon 
the limited number of subjects involved, the integration model for 
retarded children appeared to have more salutary consequences than did 
the segregated approach to education. (Author - Abs. from Council for 
Except ional Chi I dren . ) 
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Gottlieb, J., Gdinpel, D.H. and Budoff, M. Classroom behavior 
of retarded children before and after reintegration into regular 
classes. Studies in learning potential, 3(^9) . Cambridge, Mass.; 
Research Institute for Educational Problems, 1973. 

Special Class Placement/Social Adjustment/Peer Relationship/ 
Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement 

Gottlieb, J. and Budoff, M. Social acceptability of retarded 
children in nongraded schools differing in architecture. Studies 
in learning potential, 2(28) . Cambridge, Mass.: Research Institute 
for Educational Problems, 1972, £00627^8. 

Mentally Handicapped/Peer Relationship/Regular Class Placement/ 
Special Class Placement/Physical Facilities 

The social position of integrated and segregated educable mentally 
handicapped (EMR) children in a traditional school building was 
compared to that of EMR children in a non-inter ior-wal ! school. The 
results indicated that while EMR children in the unwalled school were 
known more often by their non-EKK peers, they were not chosen as friends 
more often. Retarded children in the unwalled school were rejected 
more often than retarded children in the walled school- Also, 
integrated EMR children were rejected more than segregated EMR children. 
(Fo~ related studies, see also EC042062 and 0**2066.) (Author - Abs . 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

227. Gottlieb, J. and Strichart, S. Social contact, reward acquisition 
and attitude change toward educable mental retardates. Studies 
in learning potential, 2(26) . Cambridge, Mass.: Research 
Institute for Educational Problems, 1971, E0058708. 

Mentally Handicapped/Student Attitudes/Peer Relationships/Social 
Adjustment 

To determine whether social contact (forced versus voluntary) and 
reward acquisition (winning versus not winning) were differentially 
effective in influencing positive attitude change toward educable 
mentally retarded children (EMR's), 68 non-EMR males in the fourth 
through sixth grades were asked to select either a same-sex EMR or 
non-EMR as a partner for a bean-bag toss game to help them win a prize. 
Subjects were able to select the EMR voluntarily or were forced to do 
so by the experimenter. The game was rigged so the experimenter was 
able to manipulate winning and not winning the game. Baseline attitude 
data were collided two weeks prior to the experimental task (T-f), 
immediately following the task (T-2) and two weeks later (T-3). The 
results indicated that reward acquisition was more effective than 
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social contact on Improving 1-2 attitude scores, but that voluntary 
social contact was more effective in raising T-3 scores. The findings 
were discussed in terms of the desirability of integrating EMR's 
with non-EMR's. (Author - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children. ) 

228. Halliday, C. The vi sual 1y- impai red child: growth, learning, 
development—infancy to school age . 1970, ED038811. 

Early Childhood Education/Self-Concept/Teaching Strategies/ 
Vi sual ly Hand i capped/Mu 1 1 i -Hand i capped 

Addressed to both professionals and parents, the handbook delineates 
visual impairment and discusses child growth with reference to the 
visually handicapped. Development in the visually-impaired of self- 
care skills and along physical, social/personal, intellectual and 
emotional lines is described and contrasted to that of the normal 
child. Also, school readiness problems for visually and multi- 
handicapped children are discussed. Materials and services are 
considered and their sources listed. 

229. Head Start: a child development program . Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Child 
Development , 1 970. 

Teaching Strategies/Cultural Influences/Parent Role/Supportive 
Services 

230. Hewett, F.M., et al. The Santa Monica Project: demonstration 
and evaluation of an engineered classroom design for emotionally 
disturbed children in the public school; Phase Two: primary and 
secondary level. Final report . 1969, ED038809. 

Behavioral Object' >s/Learning Disabilities/Academic Adjustment/ 
Regular Class PI nent/Special Class Placement 

Following its initial year, an engineered classroom for educationally 
handicapped (EH) children was replicated and extended. Evaluation 
indicated that the program could effectively increase emphasis on 
reading and include both primary and secondary students. Reintegration 
in the regular classes for EH children could be done on both a gradual 
and compulsory basis; the difficulty was in accurately assessing a given 
child's readiness for limited or total reintegration. The pre-academic 
focus of the primary classes (ages six to eight) was validated in that 
a majority of subjects from the first year who had returned to regular 
classes were average or above in their functioning after one or two 
years in the program. Also, EH children in the engineered classrooms 
outdistanced children in regular EH classes and approached or exceeded 



normal controls academically and behavioral ly. Appendices describe 
the engineered classroom and its dissemination and provide a behavior 
problem checklist and instructions for a frequency count of deviant 
behavior. (Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

231. Hodges, W.L., McCandless, B.R. and Spicker, H.H. Diagnost ic 
teaching for preschool children . Reston, Va.: Council for 
Exceptional Chi Idren, 1971 . 

Curr icu I urn/ Ear I y I dent i f i cat ion/D i agnost i c-Prescr ipt i ve 
Teaching 

232. Hodges, W.L., et al. The development and evaluation of a 

d iagnost ica 1 ly-based curriculum for preschool psycho-social ly 
deprived children. Final report . Bl oomi ngton, I nd iana : 
Indiana University, School of Education, 1967, ED021 9^8. 

Mentally Handicapped/Culturally Di sadvantaged/Cur r i cu I urn/ 
Social Adjustment/Academic Adjustment 

A study investigated the effectiveness of a one-year diagnostic 
preschool curriculum in improving regular school adjustment and 
achievement of \kl psychosoc ial ly deprived children (age 5, IQ's of 
53 to 85). in each of three years, approximately 15 children were 
placed, into an experimental preschool, a kindergarten contrast, or an 
at-home contrast group. Curriculum procedures were designed to remedy 
specifically-diagnosed deficits in the areas of intelligence, language, 
motor and social development. By the end of the treatment year, the 
experimental groups ranked significantly higher than the contrast 
groups in all of the areas named above. Follow-up study through the 
second grade for the first-year group and through the first grade for 
the second-year group indicated that the groups no longer differed 
significantly in any area except that of social development, which 
continued to be higher for the experimental groups. School academic 
achievement appeared not to be related to overall I Q change, but rather 
to specific intellectual processes that contributed to the IQ change; 
that is, if children made gains on items related to memory, vocabulary 
and motor development, the prognosis for their first grade academic 
success was better than if they made gains on items related to concept 
formation and abstract reasoning. (Author/JD - Abs. from Council for 
Exceptional Chi ldren. ) 

233. Johnson, D.J. The child as an integrating organism . Presented 
at a symposium of the New Jersey Association for Brain injured 
Children, East Orange, May 1968, ED027687. 

Learning Disabilities/Screening - Early Identification/Teaching 

Strateqies/Sel f -Concept 
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The lack of integration in children with learning disabilities is 
discussed, and the need presented for early identification and special 
education. Recommendations are made for times for screening and areas 
of learning to be assessed from kindergarten through high school. 
Observation of behavior in preschool children in the realms of 
attention, social perception, auditory behavior (both receptive and 
expressive), visual perception and memory, and motor coordination is 
suggested as a means for teachers to identify and remed i ate^problems ; 
methods for observing are given. Deficient learning in these areas 
is mentioned: body image disturbances, time orientation and pre-number 
concepts. An appendix contains a form for the evaluation of preschool 
children. (RP - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

23**. Johnston, W. A study to deternine teacher attitude toward 
teaching special children with regular childr en. ED065950. 

ft 

Regular Class Placement/Teacher Attitudes 

An investigation to determine teacher attitudes toward regular class 
placement for handicapped chidlren included a Likert-scale opi.iionnaire, 
eight personal contacts wi :h teachers and four observations. Of the 
81 percent return on the opinionnaire, 55 percent of the teachers 
agreed that the special child had difficulty adjusting socially (much 
easier for mentally handicapped than for emotionally disturbed or 
learning disabled), but 77 percent agreed that tbe special child did 
better academically in the regular classroom than in the self-contained 
classroom. All agreed that progress of the regular class program was 
not impeded by the presence of special students. Only 27 percent of 
the teachers knew where to find materials on or for special students. 
Most teachers stated that they were willing to take special students 
into their class, if resource teachers would be available. 

235. Jones, J.W. The visual ly handicapped child at home and school . 
(DHEW Publication No. (OE) 350**5~6o). Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1 968 . 

Visually Handicapped/Community Attitude/Family Relationship/ 
Parent Role/Teacher Attitudes/Special Class Placement/Regular 
Class Placement/Academic Adjustment/Assessment Techniques 

236. Jordan, J.B. and Daiiey, R.F. Not all little wagons are red: 
the exceptional child's early years . Restori, Va.: Council for 
Exceptional Chi Idren; 1973- 

Special Class P lacement/Ear ly' Chi Idhood Education/Early 
Identification/Teacher Training/Teaching Strategies/Regular 
Class Placement 
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In each field of knowledge, there are 10 to 20 leaders who constitute 
an "invisible college" from which all new information and emerging 
procedures emanate or pass. The field of early childhood education 
has at least 13 such leaders who have an internal system of 
communication by which they are kept abreast of intervention research, 
curriculum development, personnel training and program valuation. 
The Council for Exceptional Children assembled this invisible colleqe 
in San Antonio, Texas, in January 1972, for a conference on early 
childhood education and the exceptional child. This book, a product 
of that conference, is directed toward administrators, program 
developers and teachers involved in early childhood programs. The 
book strives to represent a diversity of acceptable approaches to early 
childhood education; hence, the book's title. The book is divided 
into I'* chapters, each based on the presentation of the participants 
in the conference, and organized into five headings: 1. rationale 
and historical perspective for early intervention; 2. identification 
of children needing special help; 3. program models and resource 
materials; k. training of personnel; and 5. initiating and implementing 
change. Also included are a foreword by Merle B. Karnes, Conference 
Chairperson, and key portions of the discussions. 

237. Jordan, T.E., et al. Recommendat io ns- *o- rese arch concerning the 
education of young handicapped children: 3 report from the 
National Program on Early Childhood Educatio n (CEMREL) to the 
Bureau of Education of the Handicapped . 10-2-C030, 19?1 . 

Early Childhood Education/Teacher Training 

This document explores three main questions: 1. What needs exist in 
the area of inservice training for young handicapped children? 2. What 
pedagogies should prevail in early education for young handicapped 
children? 3. What can be learned about research priorities from 
personnel in the BEH-sponsored network of centers for early education? 

Except for the section on insevice training written by Ernest Gotts, 
most of the recommendations are based' on letters returned by the 
personnel in the BEH network. 

Comment: Sparse and general. Question: Did the practitioners and 
academicians who responded to CEMREL 1 s request for information realize 
that their letters would virtually be_ the report? 

238, Kaufman, M.J., Sermiel, M.I. and Agard, J .A. Project Prime: 
programed re-entry into mainstream education . Wash ing ton , D.C . : 
Oepartme : of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 

Labeling/Assessment Techniques/Regular Class Placement 
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239- Kreinberg, N. and Chow, S.H.L. (ed§.). Configurations of change: 
the integration of mildly handicapped children into the regular 
classroom . San Franc i sco: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 1973. 

Mentally Handicapped/Teacher Training/Educational Planning/ 
Regular Class Placement 

This document discusses the concept of advocacy, advocacy programs, 
roles and strategies for individualization, and the concept and system 
of accountabi 1 i ty . 

2^0. Lynch, W.W. and Ames, C. A comparison of teachers 1 cognitive 
demands in special EMR and regular elementary cUises. Final 
report . 1972, ED067809. 

Mentally Handicapped/Special Class Placement 

The study compared the cogn i t i vel y-or iented teacher-pupil interactions 
observed in a sample of 10 intermediate special classes for educable 
mentally retarded children with those observed in 10 regular third 
grade classes in the same schools. Examined were differences between 
samples in the rate of interaction, cognitive level and distribution 
of opportunities among individual pupils, as well as the relationship 
of the teacher's cognitive demands on individuals to the teacher's 
evaluative jjdgment of those pupils. The observation instrument was 
the Individual Cognitive Demand Schedule, by which observers code each 
instructional interchange between the teacher and an individual pupil. 
Data showed no significant differences between the special classes and 
the third grade classes on any cognitive demand indexes. Differences 
were found in the tendency to differentiate between pupils by level of 
achievement, with the third grade teachers showing a marked tendency to 
favor those pupils whom they judged to be their better pupils. (Abs. 
from ERIC - Early Childhood Education Project.) 

2k\ . Mann, P.H. (ed. ) . Mainstream special education: issues and 
perspectives . Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Regulaf*Class Placement/Curriculum 

Proceedings of the University of iiami Conference on Special Education 
in Great Cities were sponsored by BEH and centered around three issues: 

1. The right to education for all exceptional children; 

2. The training needs of regular educators; 

3. The "three D's" problem: decategor i za t ion , declassif : cation 
and desegregation 
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The contributors discussed programs and systems they had developed 
that had been successful in dealing with the above-listed areas of 
concern . 

Especially interesting is the chapter on CARE (Computerized Assisted 
-Renewal Education), a mobile computerized cur iculum for students 
from preschool through secondary school (pp. 119-132). 

Comment: Most of the articles weri not specific, but they discussed 
the general goals of various programs and mentioned the need for 
three "L's" (leverage, legislation and litigation) to achieve the 
goals of mainstreaming. 

Zkl. McHugh, M.F. (ed.). Proceedings of the Fourth International § 
Seminar on jpecial Education, Cork, Ireland, September 1969 . 
New York: International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 1969, ED0M87O. 

Screening - Early Identification/Early Childhood Education 

Proceedings of the Fourth International Seminar on Special Education 
(Ci&rk, Ireland, September 8-12, 1969) contain papers relati ng to 
the following themes: special education personnel, identification 
of the handicapped, general aspects of early education, special 
education methods, early education programs for the mentally 
handicapped, and early education programs for children with sensory 
and motor handicaps. Also included are the program schedule, the 
opening and concluding addresses, a list of seminar participants, and 
an author and title index to the 25 papers. (Abs. from Cour-il for 

Except iona I Chi 1 dren . ) 

« 

2^3. Myers, W.A. Learning systems for preschool physically handicapped 
children: a training program . 1971 , ED061688. 

Early Childhood Education/Educational Planning/Physically 
Hand i capped 

The monograph discusses the establishment of a basic learning philosophy 
by staff involved in educating preschool physically handicapped 
children. Focused on as important topics co be considered in the 
formulation of a basic philosophy are communication systems and 
educational goals and procedures as they relate to all personnel 
involved. The establishment of sound educational teaching systems 
(procedures) is discussed within the context of learning theory. 
Hilgard (1956) is often cited, relative to basic learning philosophy. 
Particular learning needs of the physically handicapped are pointed out. 
It is concluded that systems of communication, goal setting, teaching 
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procedure and specific characteristics of crippled children must 
be interwoven to design appropriate educational approaches. A chart- 
is presented, outlining a possible training approach for the 
education of teachers working with handicapped children. (Abs. from 
ERIC - Early Childhood Education Project.) 

, Nazzard , J. Second d imension: special education administrators 
view the field . Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children, 
1973, ED073585. 

Administrator Attitudes/Teaching Strategies 

Reported were the results of a telephone interview survey of all the 
state dire<tors of special education, the director of special education 
of the District of Columbia, and administrators of local districts 
which considered topics such as current problems and issues, outstanding 
programs, personnel training, ident i f icat ion g and diagnosis of children, 
and program evaluation. Seen as the most controversial issue was t 
ma instreaming and the labeling or categorizing of disabilities. 
Effectiveness of programs was the area most frequently given to be of 
highest research priority. Finding well-trained, competent staff was 
reported to be the most difficult problem of special education 
administrators. Approximately half of the state directors reported that 
50 percent or more of exceptional children were being served, while six 
state directors thought that less than 25 percent were being served. 
Thirty-five state directors cited emotionally disturbed children as 
being the most_d i f f icu 1 t for which to program. (DB - Abs. from Council 
for Exceptional Children.) 

2^5. Paige, M. (ed.). The First Pacific Forum on Mental Retardation, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September/October 1971 - Washington, D.C.: 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation, 1971, EC03 1 763 • 

Mentally Handicapped/Early Identification/Educational Planning 

The report includes condensations of speeches and papers given at the 
first Pacific Forum on Mental Retardation. Forum format was built 
around four professionals from as many countries, presenting challenges 
encountered within the four successive life stages: prenatal and 
infancy, early childhood, school-age and adulthood. Challenge papers 
concerned, respectively, prevention of retardation, risk determination 
find amelioration of suggested or detected early signs of developmental 
deficiences, providing relevant learning experiences to the handicapped, 
and programing to serve the adult retarded as an integral part of today's 
complex and competitive society. Two respondents reply to each of the 
four presentations. Also included are summaries from the concurrent 
work groups, in which delegates responded to the challenges. (KW - Abs. 
from Council for Exceptional Children.) 
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2^6. Project Chi Id . Final r epor t . Pitman, N.J.: Educational 
I mprovernentTeriTer, 1*972, ED06^852 . 

Learning Disabilities/Early Ident i fj cat ion/Parent Role 

Project Child was explained to be funded under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title III, and was described to be a regional 
model demonstration program for the identification of preschool 
handicapped children, especially those with learning d i sabi I Ft ies . 
Primary goals of the project were reported to be stimulation of 
parents and the public to realize the potential of preschool screening, 
the development of better screening devices, and identification of 
exceptional children in preschool population to facilitate helping them 
before they enter school. Project Child was then explained to be . 
drafted as a three-phase, three-year project: the phases involved \ 
collection of data about exceptional children from parents in eignt 
counties of southern New Jersey, establishment of a demonstration # 
program, and development of a regional master plan. Analysis of data 
showed an overall prevalency rate of 15.1 percent of children with 
potential learning problems. Charts provided handicapping data for 
each of the eight counties. Then reviewed were follow-up projects, 
such as interviews with school superintendents, discussions with 
parents, an evaluation questionnaire, and a regional co-op project. 
It was concluded that the project served to make the public more aware 
of its handicapped populations and of the necessity of tue educational 
system to serve all its children. (CB - Abs. fnpm Council for 
Except ional Chi ldren. ) 

2^7 • Project Genesis: preschool diagnosis and programing . St . Clair 
Shores, Mich.: Lakeview Public Schools, Office of the 
Administrator, 1968, EC011666. 

\ Early Identification/Emotionally Disturbed/Mentally Handicapped/ 

Physically Handicapped/Speech Handicapped/Visually Handicapped/ 
Leanii ng 0 i sabi 1 it ies/Leg i slat ion 

\ The introduction of a project designed to evaluate children for potential 
learning problems before they enter kindergarten lists additional 
objectives and the results of screening preschool children. Post- 
screening planning for each child, development of a workshop to prepare 
'programers, presentations for parent and faculty education, and 
recommendations are discussed. A description of pilot programs in two 
school districts includes the scope, educational facilities and services 
in the communities, diagnostic needs and finances. The areas of 
disability to be considered are the following: learning disorders, 
including motor, perceptual and conceptual problems; mental retardation; 
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emotional disorders; speech dnd language disorders; inadequate 
experiential backgrounds; social incompetencies; and physical 
disabilities. Also treated are services to children, parents and 
teachers; foi low-up calls, procedures and staff role at the clinic; 
and program planning, including personnel and staff roles, meetings, 
fund requests, consultants, Federal aid, and related services and 
activities involved in the program development. The participation /' 
of non-public school children in the program, evaluation methods, / 
dissemination of information, and professional personnel qualifications 
and responsibilities are' described. (RP - Abs . from Council for/ 
Exceptional Children.) • / 

248. Pugmire, D.J. Methods of classroom integration and peer acceptance 
of the emotionally handicapped child . Unpublished dissertation, 
College of Education, University of Maryland, 1973. 

Regular Class Placement/Self-Concept/Peer Relationships/Emotionally 
Disturbed 

This study was conducted to determine the relationship between peer 
acceptance of emotionally handicapped children and the process of 
reintegration from a special education unit into the regular 
classroom, using three methods of integration (totally integrated, 
crisis group, and partially integrated groups). The study involved 
18 subjects enrolled in third to sixth grade. The findings were that 
neither peer acceptance nor perceived peer acceptance was influenced 
by method of reintegration. (Note: the author points out the 
important role of the teacher in establishing the climate of acceptance 
in the classroom.) The study was limited by its small sample size. 
(Tne test used was the Cunningham Classroom Social Distance Scale.) 

2 ^9- Reaching the preschool handicapped child . Albany, N.Y. : New York 
State Education Department, Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
1972, ED069086. 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching/Early Childhood Education/ 
Screening - Early Identification/Teaching Strategies 

\ 

The proceedings of a special study institute on the preschool handicapped 
child include staff and participant lists, opening and closing remarks, 
and six papers. Topics discussed in the papers include teacher clues 
for identifying learning disabled students, directions for teacher 
identification of speech and hearing handicaps, the concept of 
classification and its integration into a preschool curriculum, 
prescriptive physical education, prescriptive (diagnostic) teaching, 
and educational materials. Sources and prices are given in a list of 
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professional books, children's library books, instructional materials 
and aids, films and filmstrips, and tapes and records appropriate 
for use with preschool handicapped children. (Abs. from Council for' 
Exceptional Children.) 

250. Reynolds, M.C. and Davis, M.D. (eds.). Except iona 1 chftj dren in 
regular classrooms . Minneapolis: U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau for Educational Personnel Development , Grant OEG-0-9" 
336005(725) ? 1972. 

« 

I nd i v i dua 1 i zed Instruct ion/Teacher Tra i n i hg/Model i ng/Regu 1 ar 
Class Placement 

Fourteen essays concerned with strategies for improving regular education 
services for handicapped children compose this document. Tfc»ej\j3eal 
with the relationship of regular and special education, why anA how 
to integrate th^ two systems, and benefits and detriments of J 
integration. / 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on "Handicapped Children in 
Regular School Settings: Four Suggested Models Using BEPD [Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development] Funding , M by John W. Melcher, which 
advocates the use of government funding for integration rather than 
for separate special education (pp. 8^-87). " 

251. Sanford, A.R. Learning accomplishment profile . Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project. 

Teaching St ra teg i es/D iagnos t i c-Prescr i pt i ve Teaching/Self- 
Concept 

252. Savitz, R.A. Vision screening of the preschool child . 1964, 
ED012120. 

^Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching/Visually Handicapped 

Using a sample of 9** children>(31 to 5** months old), this study compared 
eight vision screening procedures for young children in, their ability 
to test for several visual functions and preference among them by 
children. The subjects were originally tested using the eight screening 
tests and, six months later, kO of the children were retested for 
changes in visual acuity and eye dominance during the interim period. 
Results indicated that the relative screenirtg ability of the procedures 
was undetermined for the vi&ual functions of visual acuity, muscle\ 
balance and color preference due to non-testability of significant 
numbers of the subjects. The results indicated that eye dominance could 
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be established; The cone I us ion sugqests that preschool children 
30 months old and over can be screened, although 50 percent may be 
nonstable, A bibliography of 120 i f ems is included. \bs. from 
ERIC - Early Childhood Education Project.) 

?53. Schurr, K.T. and Brookover, W.B. The effect of special class 
placement on the sel f-c oncept of ability of the educable 
mental ly retarded e h". E*st Lansirrj, Mich.: College of 

Education, Michigan State University, 1967, F0027658. 

Mentally Handicapped/Self-Concept/Student Attitudes/Regular 
Class Placement/Feer Relationships/Academic Adjustment 

To investigate change in the general self-concept of ability of 
educable menta I ly Veta r ded special class students, f^ur equally-spaced 
interviews were conducted with 31 students (mean age 11.63 years) over 
a two-year period. Pupils answered questions about their academic 
ability Vom the general self-concept of ability scale; scores shewed 

ascending linear trend over the last 1-1/2 years of th.eir placement 
; n a special class, while those reassigned to the regular classes all 
dined in self-concept of ability. Special class students c'id not 
sigifffcicant ly increase in their awareness that, according to others' 
definitions, they were failures. The students had a more negative 
orientation to the special class during their second year (P less than 
.05), but there was no significant change in academic aspirations. 
Special class placement was found to have a positive effect on the 
children's self-concept of ability, which was based on self-comparison 
with class peers. Students may have internalized the negative attitudes 
of others abo'jt ^ne special class and not about their ability. (LE - 
Abs . from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

25^- Schwartz, L., et al. I nnovative non-categorical interrelated 
p r ojects in thfe education of the h an dicapped. Proceedings of 
The Special Study Institute, Wash « n - ton, October 1 971 . 
Tallahassee, Fla.: College of Education, Florida State 
University, 1972, ED060609. 

Regular Class Placement/Teacher Training 

The majority of the conference reports on education of the handicapped 
focuses on regular class placement and teacher education. Presented 
concisely are 21 program proposal descriptions with funding source, 
project dates, objectives, philosophy, procedures and evaluation, and 
literature influencing the project. Representative projects concern 
special education in the regular classroom, a competency-based model 
training program, training programs for preparation of curriculum 




specialists for exceptional children, training programs for both 
special education teachers and regular teachers to meet the needs of 
exceptional children, consulting teacher programs, and diagnostic 
and prescriptive teacher projects. Concluding the proceedings are 
short discussion summaries on process and product of change in 
education of the handicapped as they Relate to colleges and 
universities, program evaluation, preschool, local school system, 
and State Department of Education. (C6 - Abs. from Council for 

Exceptional Children.) i 

255. Semmel , H.I., et at. Ah exploratory study of the relationship 
between the training, experience and selected personality 
characteri sties of teaches and the progress of trainabfe" 
mentally handicapped child"en. Final report . Detroi t : Wayne 
County Intermediate School District,' 1969, ED040529. 

Sel f-Concept/Social Adjustment/Menta 1 ly Handicapped/Teacher 
Attitudes ' 

Data were obtained from surveying and testing 86 teachers and 979 
trainable mentally handicapped (TMH) children. Results indicated that 
most teachers were married and had college degrees, but had only 
limited experience and no relationship outside the classroom with 
retarded children. Over a fourth were hot certified. Most preferred 
to teach preschool or elementary school, were disturbed by behavior 
probliems and lack of pupi! response, and viewed patience, calmness 
and a sense of humor as the greatest teacher assets. They emphasized the 
development of social skills abilities i 1 their pupils and regarded 
the goaJs o* social skills and emotic. ai maturity as the best-liked 
characteristics of their pupils. Most pupils in the *»0-to-49 IQ range 
were judged capable of intelligible speech; mongo'oids outnumbered 
brain- injured children;^ most pupils had been in tne county programs for 
two years or less. Over half the pupils had no retarded siblings; 
most came from blue-collar families with the mother at home. 
Statistical analysts indicated that the vast majority of teacher 
variable? were unrelated to pupil growth as measured by the Cain Levine 
Social Competency Scale. Six related studies are included. (JD - 
Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

256. SherricK, C.E., Haber, R.N., Wickelgren, W,A., Suppes, P., 
Lenneberg, E.H. ana Long, B.S., Douglas, Vil., Baldwin, CP. 
and A.L., Swets, J. A, and Elliott, L.L. (e<Js.j. Psychology and 
the handicapped child . (DHEW Publ icat ion tyo. (OE) 73-05000). 

Washington, D.C.: U.f. Government Printing Office, \S7k. y 
Social Adjustment/Behavioral Objectives/Academic Adjustment 
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257. Special class p lacement - a continuing debate: papers presented 
at ifie nSth Annual International Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional C h ildren , Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1970, ED039383. 

Mentally Handicapped/Regular Class Placement/Educational Planning 

The report of the proceedings of the 1970 Com/**' on of the Council 
for Exceptional Children includes papers on the arguments for and 
against special class placement. Discussions concern themselves with 
love of life, truth, and others, by Matt Trippe, the efficacy of 
special placement for educable mentally handicapped children, by 
John W. Kidd, and the destruct i vess of special placement, by Tony C. 
Milazzo. Additional speeches describe the efficacy of special 
placement for the educable mentally handicapped, by Roger Reger, 
and the prospects of the mentally handicapped for the future, by 
Donald F. Sell in. (JM - Abs. from Council for Except ional Children.) 

258. State of the art: where are we in learn ing disabi 1 it ies ? ACLD 
and CANHC Publications, 197^. 

Learning Disabi 1 ity/Ley i slat ion/ individual ized Instruction/ 
Assessment Techniques | 

At the Second Western Regional Conference, sponsored by the Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities and the California Association 
for Neurological ly-Handicapped Children on February 3, 1973, panel 
presentations were made by ^our specialists in the field of learning 
disabilities. Samuel A. Kirk presents the legislative background that 
led to specific education for children with learning disabilities, an 
explanation of the definition of learning disability, and a warning 
about neglecting the severely handicapped learning disability children 
in favor of those with mild learning disabilities. Richard L. Masland 
gives a brief review of articles related to the medical aspects of 
learning disabilities and emphasizes that many learning problems can 
be recognized pre-kindergarten by the family doctor, who can refer 
the child for preschool remediation. Jeanne McCarthy emphasizes that 
the most important aspect in the education of learning disabled 
children is to provide a contiruuni of services, despite the cost, so 
that each child can be reached on an individual basis. Charles R. 
Strother gives a review of the psychological history of learning 
disabilities and a summary of present research by cognitive 
psychologists. He believes in the interaction of cognitive processes, 
skill development and academic achievemer and stresses the need to 
develop tests to assess cognitive processes in order that the specific 
disabilities can be identified, classified and remediated. 
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259. Stearns, M.S. Report on preschool programs: the effects of 
preschool programs on disadvantaged children and their famil i es . 
(DHEW Publication No, (OCD) 72-27). Washington, D.C. : 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Child 
Development , 1 971 . 

Eaily Childhood Education/Culturally Disadvantaged 

This document is an examination of the written evidence on the effects 
of preschool programs on disadvantaged children and their families. 
Findings were reviewed to determine whether they contribute to a 
justification for continued support of Head Start Title I government- 
funded preschool prog rams . 

The major findings include: 1. Disadvantaged children who attend 
formal preschool programs show greater measured increases on standardized 
intelligence test scores than do comparable children who not 
attend these classes; 2. It cannot be determined how much of that 
change represents development of intellectual capability and how much 
represents other factors, e.g., learning to take tests, greater self- 
confidence, familiarity with different adults, etc.; 3. Large-scale 
public programs have generally produced smaller changes in measured 
intellectual ability than have smaller, well-designed and expertly- 
staffed programs. 

Comment: A clear and thorough overview of the literature. 

260. Teaching children with learning disabilities . Johnstown, Pa.: 
Mafex Associates, Inc., 196**, EC011846. 

Learning Disabilities/Screening - Early Identi f icat ion/Pegular 
Class Placement/Teaching Strategies 

Directed to the classroom teacher, this report describes the six-year-old 
child with learning disabilities as he enters the classroom; his 
brain injury, nervous system development and self-concept are 
discussed. Educational diagnosis is considered in terms of 
psychological and educational characteristics and- identification in 
kindergarten. Teaching methods to facilitate learning presented 
involve reduction of space and distracting stimdli, structure of the 
educational program (schoo!-day activities and admission and transfer 
of pupils), and increased stimuli of learning materials. Also described 
are teacher selection and characteristics, parent-teacher contacts, 
and supportive help. (LE - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children.) 

261. The implications of recent research in early child development fo r 
s pecial education: proceedings of the Special Study .Institute, 

. Nyack, )ieyj York, November/Decembe r 1 973 : Albany, N , Y . : New York 
State Education Department, Bureau for Hand icapped Children. 

Early Childhood Education/Aca''emi ; Adjustment/Social Adjustment 
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This document is a summary of interactions that took place at a three- 
day conference bringing researchers and special educators together in 
Nyack, New York, in November 1973. Stated goals of the conference 
were to make the participants more knowledgeable about: I. recent 
research findings; 2. the process of translating research findings 
into educational implications; and 3. the implications of recent 
research for the education of young handicapped children. It was also 
hoped that the dialogue initiated would be reflected in the future 
work-life of the participants. There jrfere three formal presentations 
and four on-going area seminars. The presentations were: M New 
Information about Child Development ana Learning from Birth through 
Age Six," by Dr. Robert B. McCall, of the Fels Research Institute; 
M The Process of Translating Research into Implications for Practice," 
by Dr. Patrick C. Lee, of Columbia University; "What's Different About 
the Handicapped?", by Dr. Shirley Cohen, of Hunter College, and panel. 
The four on-going seminars were in "Conceptual Development," "Language 
Development," "Social and Emotional Development," and "Perceptual 
Development ." 

262. Thurstone, T.G. An evaluation of educating mentally handicapped 
children in special classes and regular classes . Chapel Hill: 
School of Education, North Carolina University, 1959, 
ED002798. 

Academic Adjustment/Social Adjustment/Mentally Handicapped/ 
Regular Class Placement 

The progress of young mental retardates in regular classrooms was 
evaluated and compared with that of their peers in special classes. 
Coaimon problems were studied in a large number of d i fferent school 
environments, including rural schools and large and small-city school 
units, /hen the study was concluded and all data were analyzed, 
overall ^ocial and physical progress seemed to favor the special 
classes. However, the results showed that the subjects did better 
academic work in a regular classroom than those who were placed in a 
special class. (JH - Abs. from Council for Exceptional Child"3n.) 

263. Towne, R.C. and Joiner, L.M. The effect of special class 
placement on the self-concept of ability of the educable mentally 
retarded chi Id . East Lansing, Mich.: College of Education, 
Michigan State University, 1966, ED02A160. 

Parent Attitudes/Academic Adjustment/Social Adjustment/Self- 
- Concept/Mentally Handicapped/Student Attitudes 
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The effect of special class placement on the self-concept of ability 
was studied in 62 educable mentally handicapped students (mean age 
11.6 years). Six observations were made in a time design series 
using scales of self-concept of ability and academic aspirations and 
expectations, and a class evaluation questionnaire. (JD - Abs. from 
Council for Exceptional Children.) 

26k. Weintraub, F.J., Abeson, A.R. and Braddock, D.L. State law and 
education of handicapped children: issues and recommendations . 
Reston, Va.: Council for Exceptional Children, 1972, 
ED056*t52. . 

Leg i sl^tTbn/Mbde 1 ing 

The examination of state law and the education of handicapped children 
is intended as a guide for persons seeking change in direction, a 
rationale and a model for statutory provisions for exceptional child 
education. Issues discussed relate specifically to the special legal 
provisions needed by handicapped children. Background information is 
presented, the current status of state law summarized, and 
recommendations presented on the following aspects of state law and 
exceptional child education: the right to an education, the 
handicapped population and definitions of such, identification and 
placement, administrative respond ioi 1 i ty, planning and coordination of 
resources, finance, administrative structures and organization of school 
districts, educational services, private schools, teachers and other 
educatibnal personnel, and facilities. Concluding the book fs a 
comprehensive set of model statutory provisions intended to assist 
states wishing to revise or create laws relating to the education of 
the handicapped. The models i.re designed to be incorporated into 
the comprehensive school law applying to all children in a state. 
(Abs. from Council for Exceptional Children,) 
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Hearing Handicapped/Regular Class Placement 

Intended for parents and teachers is a reading list of approximately 60 
articles on integration of hearing impaired children into regular public 
school programs, which includes articles published from 196*1 through 
1972. Listings usually include author, title, journal source and volume 
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280. Aniello, V,A. Educational specifications pertinent to the design 
of an educational complex for preschool trainable mentally retarded 
children (Dissertation, Columbia University, 1973). Pi ssertat ion * 
Abstracts International , 197**, 3M9) , 574?A. 

Physical Faci I i t i es/Men tal 1 y Hand i capped 

The author concludes "that awareness of environmental variables, such as 
thermal, acoustical, lighting, space and aesthetic environment effect on 
program is essential to the success of the program itself." 

281. Jacobs, C.T. Comparison of teacher attitudes and certain other 
variables in three school settings for the educable mentally 
handicapped (Dissertation, Western Michigan University, 197*0- 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 197**, 35(2) , 911 A. 

Teacher Attitudes/Mentally Handicapped 

Found that: 

1. Teachers with positive attitudes toward teaching did not necessarily 
have positive attitudes toward EMH's and their own ability to teach them. 

2. Teachers under 30 more positive in attitudes than those over 30. 

3. Teachers who had completed most special education courses had best attitude. 
k. Teachers with most experience had least favorable attitudes. 

5. Teachers who had concact with EMH's had more positive attitude. 

282. Lennington, H.L. A study of a teacher development program and change 
in teacher attitudes toward exceptional children (Dissertation, 
University of Houston, 1973). Dissertation Abstracts International , 
1973, 34(4) , 1736A. 

Teacher Attitudes/Teacher Training 

The author determined that the Exceptional Child Opinionnaire was reliable 
for group measurement of attitudes of regular teachers toward exceptional 
children. Found no significant differences in attitudes after training. 
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283. Lovitt, E.T. Teacher acceptance of classroom integration of children 
with learning disabilities (Dissertation, Arizona State University, 
197*0 . Dissertation Abstracts International , 197**, 3**(8) , **930A. 



Teacher Attitudes/Learning Disabled/Teacher Training 

Inservice training workshop raises teachers' acceptance of classroom 
integration of L.D. children (using modification of C lassroom Integration 
I nventory ) . / 

28**. Rouse, B.G. A comparison of intellectual functioning, academic 

achievement and self-concept of mentally handicapped children in three 
types of classroom placement (Dissertation, Mississippi State 
University, 1973). Dissertation Abstracts International , 1 97^ • / 
3M8) , <*885A. ' " / 

-Mentally Hand icapped/Specia* Class Placement/Regular Class Placement,/ 

Mentally handicapped children in regular classroom did better than those/in 
self-contained or non-categorical classrooms on arithmetic and intellectual 
performance tests. (No significant difference on verbal intellectual 
functioning, reading achievement, spelling achievement or self-concef^cual ization.) 
(Ss = 66; 22 each, mostly black boys, rural.) 

/ 

285. Walker, V.S. The efficacy of the resource room for educatiy^ 

mentally retarded children (Dissertation, Temple University, 1972). 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 1973, , I7 / *3A. 

Resource Room/Mentally Handicapped/Special Class Placement 

Children in resource room program were significantly better academically 
and soc : dlly at each testing than their counterparts in special class. 
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286. Allen, E.K. The model preschool and the behavior modification 
model. Paper" presented at the 50th Anfiual International Convention 
of the Council for Exceptional Children, Seattle, Washington, 
March 23, l 972 . 

f } 

Behavioral Objec c i ves/ I nd i v i dua l i zed lrstruction/TeacMng Strategies/ 
Early Childhood Education 

287. Guralnick, M.J., Behavioral techniques for the control and development 
of the hyperactive child in the classroom . Presented as part of the 
symposium on "The Hyperactive Chi ld M / at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Montreal, August, 1 973 • 

Emotionally Disturbed Children/Teaching Strategies/Behavioral 
Objectives/Social Adjustment/Regular Class Placement 

288. Haywood, C.H. Labeling: efficacy, evils, and caveats . Paper presented 
at "Choices On Our Conscience," an international symposium on human 
rights, retardation and research, sponsored bythe Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr 
Foundation, Washington, D.C., October 16, 1971- ' 

Labeling/Mentally Hand icapped/Sociai Adjustment/Self-Concept, 
Academic Adjustment Y ' ~~ 

289. McCarthy, J. A legacy of service: a commitment to excellence . 
Exceptional child education: a dumping ground for all educational 
failures? Speech presented at the Annual Convention, Florida Federation 
of the Counci 1 for Exceptional Chrildren, February, 1972. ED077172. 

Regular Class P lafcement/Special Class Placement/Teacher Training 

After a brief review of some of the past horrors of the treatment of 
exceptional children, the author addresses herself to the present problems 
that exist in special education. The greatest problem exists in the lack of 
competent teachers who can individualize a program of learning so that each 
child, regardless'of his specialized learning needs, can be challenged in the 
regular classroom. Unf 01 tunate ly , most teachers, when they encounter an 
exceptional chiH have no trouble in ridding themselves of a special problem 
by placing the child in a special class. Special educators and parents are 
guilty for letting this situation go unchecked. Administrators must also - 
share in the guilt for letting incompetent teachers remain on their staffs 
and for failing to provide the needed books and materials for the competent 
teacher who tries to reach thirty different learning levels in a single 1 
classroom. To rectify the situation of unnecessary special class placement, 
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a three-point course of action is suggested; I) public schools must become 
involved in the teacher- tra i n i ncj process and suggest changes be made in 
university curriculum so that potential teachers graduate with the degree 
of competency necessary to perform successfully in the classroom; 2) public 
schools must be provided a viable means of removing a tenured teacher who 
is incompetent; and 3) more adequate inservice training programs need to 
be built into the educational system. Another imajor problem exists in 
special education because it becomes a catchinA ground for all students 
whose learning styles do not match the demands of the curriculum. Special 
educators 5 must refuse to accept such "students and instead place some, of the 
responsibility for them on the regular clasSrooir teacher and curriculum 
specialist. If special educators enforce such a policy, they can truly 
become resource personnel who design effective prescriptions and, remediate 
deficits for the children with special needs, instead of runn ing ^unnecessary 
self-contained programs which parallel the education of the normal child. 
In conclusion, six suggestions for action to correct the problem are 
presented for special educators: 1) become involved in diagnostic procedures; 
2) refuse to accept special education as an alternative to regular class 
placement; 3) redefine handicap groups that truly need segregated classes; 
k) become involved in future teacher training; 5) participate in attending, 
teachjng, and writing inservice programs for special educators and regular 
classrddm teacher^; arid 6) become involved in professional organizations 
that can work on the problems of teacher incompetency. 

290. Mercer, J.R. The label ing process . Paper presented at "Choices On 
Our Conscience," an international symposium^on humajn rights, 
retardation and research, sponsored by the Jpseph P. Kennedy, Jr. 
Foundation, Washington, D.C., October 16, 1$jM . 

Labeling/Community Attitudes/Special Class Placements/Mentally 
j Handicapped/Regular Class Placements/Cultural Influences 

291 . i Weintraub,'F.J. Recent influences of law on the identification and 

placement of children in programs'for the mentally retarded . Speech 
' presented at the Convention on Placement *of Children in Special 
• Education Programs for the Mentally Retarded, Lake Arrowhead, 

California, March 1971, EDO<*8$85. • • > 

i « 

s Early Ident i f i cat ion/Leg i slat ion/Menta ljy Handf capped/Regular Class 
Placement 

i > 

In discussing the recent legislative influences on the ident i f icat io ^nd 
placefrffent of children in programs for the mentally Handicapped, the uf ,hor 
presents a brief overview of the development of the concept of special 
education as indicated by significant court rulings of the late nineteenth 
and ejarly twentieth centuries. Major legaJ decisions of the past decade are 
described, relating to areas of state definitions of disability and 
eligibility, validity of placement (with particular emphasis/on intelligence 
testing as a primary criterion), discriminatory placement of/ minority groups, 
parent rights, and ability grouping or tracking. The author also summarizes 
the implications of the cited cases in terms uf 1 testing, placement 
procedures,- individusJ rights, and the trend of special education itself. (RD) 
(AbsJfror 1 Council for Exceptional Children.) 
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